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COTTLE’S RECOLLECTIONS OF COLERIDGE.* 


Tue singular union of exalted moral feeling | 
and great intellectual power, with impotence of 
will and infirmity of purpose, which were quite 
as remarkable, have made the character of Cole- , 
ridge a study of uncommon interest to those 
who, knowing something of what is in man, 
prize above all science that of mind in its | 
original constitution and peculiarities of devel- | 
opement. In Coleridge, the human being may 
be viewed in the utmost extremes: in one | 
sense he is seen soaring with the archangels; | 
and in another enchained in prostrate, hopeless | 
imbecility—struggling against the impotence of | 
volition, like a man suffering under nightmare. | 
Many years of his life might, indeed, be fitly | 
described as a long moral nightmare, from — 
which he at last happily awoke, although in 
exhaustion. Whether the “ sloth which jaun- | 
diced all” was the effect of an originally sluggish 
physical temperament and bad earlydiscipline— 
aggravated by the habit of taking opium, to an 
extent which converted what might to some 
men have been a useful stimulant into a destruc- 
tive poison—or was attributable to the perilous | 
drug alone, it is not easy now to determine. 
We are, however, inclined to believe, that con- 
stitutional tendency, uncorrected by the educa- 
tion of habit, may, in this deplorable case, fairly 
divide the blame with opium. In Coleridge the 
greatest activity of imagination—a mind whose 
element was perpetual and subtle rumination 
rather than thought—seemed imprisoned in a 

y which, for many of the ordinary purposes 
of life, may be said to have been constituted 
without organs. The man who, in the course 
of an afternoon, could, it is affirmed by his | 
ig r Cottle among the number—speak a 
- ‘eyes which, in matter and language, was 
ne “4 press, was incapacitated to fulfil the 
de rifling literary engagements, by total want 
. ¢ ordinary power of application, or by what 

usually termed habits of indolence and pro- 
a Other indolent men atone for 
redhametpencry defect by an effort of what 
=a —— could vigorously put it forth, calls 
ap resolution,” or by that fitful energy 

‘supplies the place of the spontaneous ap- 


>. - 
Cale rly Recollections, chiefly relating to the late S. T. 
vols, 
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plication, order, and industry of more happily 
constituted minds—perhaps we should say, bodies, 


_ Coleridge was quite as incapable of this energy of 


volition, this masterly power over sluggish organ. 
ization and bad habit, as of tying down to the 
needful drudgery of a tasked desk thoughts that 
wandered incloud-landortheempyrean. Hismind, 
with its wonderful aggregate of powers, wanted 
that ‘ stalk of carle-hemp in man,” which binds 
all together and keeps each in its proper place, 
and without which genius too often becomes of 
sadly diminished value to society, and the source 
of reproach and self-torment to its possessor. 
For the most melancholy diselosures made 
of the prostrate condition of his friend, Mr 


Cottle pleads the utility of his revelations 
as warnings. 


They are certainly among the 
most impressive and affecting moral spectacles 
which instructed human beings can contem. 
plate. The pangs and throes of a sensitive 
conscience—the gnawings of remorse in a mind 


| like that of Coleridge—the struggles of a ma- 


jestic intellect against the feebleness of an 
emasculated will and the strength of dreadful 
habits—present a series of tragic emotions, of 


_which Prometheus, bound to his rock, is but a 


type. His internal agony—of the depth and in- 
tensity of which, pitiful as the causes might be, 
there is no question—is perhaps revealed more 
fully in the present work than in any of the 
late volumes relating to Coleridge. His friends 
at Bristol, where he made his literary and 
social debut, saw him in his best and also in bis 
most unhappy aspects :—we have not heart to 
apply the epithet degraded to such a man. 

Mr Cottle chanced te be a young bookseller ia 
Bristol when Coleridge and his brilliant satellites 
first emerged in that city. In the preface to 
his work, the author discusses at some length the 
propriety of the right he has assumed, to pub- 
lish his personal recollections of the distinguished 
group, and also the letters of Coleridge in his 
possession, and those which he has been able to 
obtain. He, of course, affirms the right; yet 
rests his vindication on an individual like Cole- 
ridge being an exception to all ordinary rules; 
thus tacitly admitting, that it might not be 
altogether handsome, in ordinary life, or in ordi- 
nary cases, to treasure up, for forty years, every 
careless and hasty note, written on — of 
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trivial business, and every letter in which, in 
moments of distress or of great excitement, a 
man pours forth his relying heart to a friend, 
and then make a book of these unwary confi- 
dences. If, to take a ready example, the repre- 


| 
| 


sentatives of the late Mr Constable, or those of | 


the Mesers Ballantyne, chose to publish all the 
notes and letters which had passed between 
them and Sir Walter Scott, during their co- 
partnery relations, concerning the details of their 
various projects, failures, and embarrassments, 
the world might obtain considerable insight into 
the individual character of a great writer; yet 
it is to us very questionable bow far such a pro- 
ceeding would be justifiable, unless upon the 
principle, that those who have so often and vainly 
sacrificed themselves for the sake of society dur. 
ing life, should afterwards have their memories 
given up for dissection for the same laudable 
object. 

This, however, is not the matter before us; 
and, although the publication should not be alto- 
gether justifiable, we are grateful for the results. 
A good deal was previously known of Coleridge's 
habits and mental conflicts. Mr Cottle gives a 
few new facts ; but, taken as a whole, his work is 
mainly corroborative, though it goes pleasantly 
into minutiw of narrative, which, where the heroes 
are men like Coleridge and his early friends, 
constitute no ordinary attraction. He had 
been in business for a few years, when his 
friend, Mr Robert Lovell, a young Quaker 
of some acquirements and of very amiable man- 
ners—who had married Miss Fricker, the sister 
of the future wives of Southey and Coleridge— 
gravely informed him, that himself and those 
gentlemen, (including, we presume, the three 
Miss Frickers,) and a fourth enthusiast, named 
George Burnet, an Oxonian, were about to sail 
forthwith for America, and to plant a colony upon 
the banks of the Susquehannah, where all was to be 
love, poetry, harmony, and equality ; or, in short, 
a new and indescribable form of society, dubbed 
a Pantisocracy, Burnet had already arrived ; 
Southey also came from Oxford, and was intro- 
duced to Cottle, who was much pleased with his 
new acquaintance ; and, in a short time, Cole- 


ridge appeared, the last yet leading member of | 


the Social Union. They were just ready to em- 
bark, lacking nothing but that trifling considera- 
tion to young philosophers, the ways and means. 
Mr Cottle—who, as many of our readers must be 
aware, is himself a man of talent and of no mean 
poetical acquirements—had his first volume of 
verse then in the press. Southey’s “ Joan of 
Are,’ and many of Coleridge’s early exquisite 
verses, were already in manuscript. The poeti- 
cal bookseller read, and was delighted, and so 
much interested, both as a poet and probably as a 
publisher, that he became seriously apprehensive 
lest these wondrously-gifted young men should 
ruin themselves in prosecution of their wild 
scheme of expatriation, and organization of a 
Pantisocracy. His alarm was quieted by Mr 
Coleridge—in a few days after his acquaintance 
had commenced—applying for the lean of five 
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pounds, to pay the lodgings of these philosophic 
and poetical Madocs! 

Never (he says) did J lend money with euch unmingled 
pleasure; for now I ceased to be haunted day and bight 
with the spectre of the ship! the ship! which wag w 
eect such incalculable mischief ! 

They remained at Bristol, giving lectures, 
courting the Muses and the Miss Frickers ; ang 
Coleridge obtained thirty pounds for that volume 
of verse for which a London bookseller hag 
offered him six—and Southey fifty for his © Joan 
of Arc.” Lecturing was, however, their maip 
resource, Cvoleridge, who, like Southey, was chen 
a thorough Radical, chose political economy and 
morals as his themes, and Southey history, 
Even thus early, the very opposite habits of 
these friends were strongly contrasted, and even 
then Coleridge vexed and disappointed his friends 
and his audiences, Upon one unlucky day, fancy. 
ing himself more equal to the subject of the 
“ Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire” than his 
friend, he volunteered to lecture for Southey, 
and failed to appear; and Mr Cottle shews his 
idea of the character of Coleridge by imagining 
that, while the audience were impatiently ex. 
pecting him, he might be composedly smoking 
his pipe in his lodgings, and dreaming of hig 
Arcadian colony. It is very probable, too, that 
he had not found himself so well prepared as he 
might have imagined. 

About this time, Mr Cottle, wishing to gratify 
his friends and authors, and their ladies elect, 
arranged a party to visit Tintern Abbey. The 
adventures and details of the excursion are 
amusing enough. It took place the very day 
after Coleridge failed at the lecture; but he 

was promptly forthcoming here. 

Shortly after this, in October 1795, Coleridge 
married Miss Sara Fricker, on the faith, it would 
appear, of a guinea and ahalf, offered by Mr Cottle, 
for every hundred lines of verse he might compose, 
His future ways and means were derived from 
many precarious sources; but he never dre# 
hard upon Mr Cottle, on account of poetry. He 
had taken a cottage at Clevedon, a small village 
on the Severn, instead of the Susquehannah, at 
the moderate rent of £5 a-year; and thither he 
carried his bride. It is impossible to anticipate 
every want; and, two days after marriage, Mr, 
or, as is probable, Mrs Coleridge, required some 
trifliny; conveniences for their humble establisb- 
ment, which their friend Cottle was required te 
furnish, and which he sent with all dispatch. 
This is the long preserved list. How proud maj 
poetsbe! Even the parings of their nails become 
precious relics, 

A riddle slice; a candle box; two ventilators; ° 
glasses for the wash-hand stand; one tin dast-pan; 
small tin tea-kettle; one pair of candlesticks ; one 
brush ; one flour dredge; three tin extinguisherss we 
mats; a pair of slippers; a cheese toasier; two ™® 
tin spoons; a bible; a keg of porter, coffee; raisins 
currants; catsup; nutmegs; allspice; cinnamon; ™"* 
ginger ; and mace. , 

The ventilators say little, we fear, for the ait 
ness of a cottage in Uctober ; yet here, 
brief season, Coleridge was happy ; 


offered Cottle, instead of the cake and wise 
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esered to the British Hymen, a hearty welcome ; 
and here he composed his charming verses 
«To Sara,’ and to the tall rose-tree which 

ped in at their chamber window. ‘This cot- 
tage of love and poetry, like too many of the same 
description, was soon found uncomfortable and 
‘seonvenient ; and the new-married pair re- 
turned to “pent-up rouins” on Redclitf Hill. Cole- 
ridge was, by this time, acquainted with Mr Poole 
of Stowey, Who, in connexion with him, is so 
,andsomely mentioned in the * Autobiography of 
an English Opium-Eater.”* For a time they 
either visited this gentleman or remained near 
him—Coleridve, he tells, reviews, 
«for his potatoes and meat,” and applying to 
his poem, “ Religious Musings,” at happy inter. 
vals; bestowing three days on the correction of 
what had cost but an hour in writing, Among 
the vulgar and empirical stories circulated 
about literary men, and which sume of them- 
selves, if they have not propagated, have winked 


writing, as 


at, it is related that this poem was written in a | 


tap-room at Reading, by private Cumberbatch 
of the lath regiment of horse, and, we think, at 
asitting, That Coleridge while at Oxford en- 
listed in a horse regiment, is undoubted. ‘The 
eriginal of the story of his learning being dis- 
covered by his setting two of the officers to rights 
ina dispute about some passage in the Greek 
dramatists, may be found in ** Roderick Random,” 
where the hero, while acting as a footman, is 
called in to solve some knotty classical point, for 
the learned aunt of Narcissa. A similar story 
is also told of the early life of Rousseau. 

The expenses of Coleridge could not have been 
great; as his establishment, in the early part 
of his married life, seems to have been as 
simple and frugal as possible; but then his 
incumings were next to nothing, and already 
he was having recourse to the perilous aids of 
small loans, and accepting tributes to his genius, 
as the humiliating pecuniary gifts of small patrons 
‘renamed. It is superfluous to say, that, had 
ais habits of application been in any degree equal 
o his intellectual power and his copious know- 
ede, he needed never have known the corroding 
Miseries and abject meannesses of a depending 
man of letters. In his friends Southey and 
‘ ordsworth, the noblest example was before his 
tyes of regular industry, and that steady fru- 
“ty which is the only foundation of all endur- 
“€ personal independence, whether in poet or 
; “helen. Lf the reader is curious to know how 
‘Ugally great poets sometimes dine, Mr Cottle 
‘ratifies him, 

He has preserved one note in which Coleridge 
“quests him to make his servant buy a pound 
* bacon and two quarts of broad beans, and 
reel ay for him, at his lodgings, by 
Hythe erect, and recorded a dinner, to whic 
' arried by Wordsworth, at a country- 
“/S8¢ rented by the poet, where the repast con- 
‘ne “ huge loaf, coss lettuces, and Castalian 

ene—as fair water, on a poet's board, is 
“tantly named by a poet. Cheese and a bottle 
* Tau's Magazine, for October 164, 0 
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of brandy had been calculated upon—for the 
poets were not quite Pythagoreans—but the 
rats had ate up ‘* the stout piece of cheese,” and 
Mr Coleridge, in a clumsy attempt at activity, 
broke the brandy bottle, to the dismey and grief 
of the whole party. are 
Shortly after Coleridve’s return to Bristol 
from Stowey, Mr Cottle invited him, by letter, 
one day to dinner, for the purpose of being intro- 
duced to some lion-seer or other. The unopened 
invitation-card Colerid ze cone!uded to be a fresh 
expostulation ordunning for M.S. notes, prefaces, 
and text, &c. &e., of the volume 
for and delayed, and so often 
Without opening the note, he sat down and wrote 
the following painful letter. ‘The individuals that 


3» long paid 


prow ®- and, 


he reflects upon, are Southey and those other 
members of the Susquehannal union, who had 
now abandoned the fantasy. 

It is my duty and business to thank God for all his 
dispensations, and to believe them the best possible; bat, 
indeed, I think I shuuld have been more thankfal, if he 
had made me a journeyman shoemaker, instead of an 
“author by trade.”’ | have left my friends: I have left 
plenty: I have left that ease which would have secured a 
literary immortality, and have enabled me to give the 
public works conceived in moments of inspiration, and 
polished with leisurely solicitude ; and, alas! for what 
have I left them ? for—who deserted me in the hour of 
distress, and for a scheme of virtue, impracticable and 
romantic ! So I am forced to wiite for bread! write 
the flights of poetic enthusiasm, when every minute I am 
hearing a groan from my wife. Groans, and complaints, 
and sickness! The present hour I am in a quickset 
hedge of embarrassment, and whichever way I tarn, a 
thornrunsinto me! The future is cloud and thick dark. 
ness! Poverty, perhaps, and the thin faces of them that 
want bread, looking up to me! this all. My 
happiest moments for composition are broken in upon by 
the reflection that I must mahe haste. I am too Iate! 
Iam already months behind! I have received my pay 
beforehand! Oh, wayward and cesuliory spirit of genius! 
Il] canst thou brook a task-master! The tenderest touch 
from the hand of obligation, wounds thee like a scourge 
of scorpions! 

I have been composing in the fields this morning, and 
came home to write down the first rude sheet of 
face, when I heard that your man had brought a note 
from you. 
am writing as fast as I can. 
not be out of pocket for me! 
independently of this, I love you as a friend; indeed, so 
much, that I regret, seriously regret, that you have been 
iny copyholder. 

Mr Cottle remitted some of the precious metal; 
and Coleridge came to dinner, wore a cheerful 
face, and talked as brilliantly as ever. 

During the first year of his imprudent and un- 
fortunate marriage, many plans of gaining daily 
bread appear to have passed through his mind, 
which teemed with projects. Ilis own relations 
seem, at no period, to have taken any concern 
whatever about him. He left his paternal home 
a young orphan child, for the Blue-coat School, 
and, from that time, his elder and more fortunate 
brothers made no account of him. He used, even 
thus early, to regret, with poignancy of feeling, 
that he had no friend in the world to whom he 
could, in time of extremity, apply “ for a guinea.” 
We fear, on the other hand, that the facility he 

* ° . ‘ ° e . 
had acquired in making application “for guineas,’ 
became the cause of hig so often being without 


2G 2 


Nor is 


uiy pre- 


I have not seen it, but I guess its contents, I 
Depend upon it you shall 
I feel what | owe you; and, 
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them. Yet there is something most melancholy 
about the neglect he suffered in his earlier years. 
Mr Cottle remarks that, if the world neglected 
Chatterton, yet, by his own family—his mother 
and his sisters—he was loved and cherished ; 


his heart had a resting-place, while Coleridge 

Appeared like a being dropped from the clouds, without 
tie or connexion on earth; and, during the years in which 
1 knew him, he never once visited (that I could learn) 
any one of his relations, nor exchanged a letter with 
them. It used to fill myself and others with concern 
and the deepest astonishment, that such a man should, 
apparently, be abandoned. On some occasions, I urged 
him to break through all impediments, and go and visit 
his friends; but this his high spirit could not brook. 

In the agony of mind which Mr C. sometimes mani- 
fested on this subject, I have wished to forget those four 


tender lines in his Monody on Chatterton. 
** Poor Chatterton! farewell! Of darkest hues, 
This chaplet cast 1 on thy unshaped tomb; 
But dare uo longer on the sad theme muse, 
Lest kindred woes persuade a kindred doom !” 


Mr C. would not have felt so much, if his own natural 
and unshaken affections had been less ardent, 

When about six months married, or in the 
spring of 1796, he projected The Watchman, 
and made that journey through the manufactur- 
ing towns to establish it, of which he has given 
so ample an account in the ‘“ Biographia Li- 
teraria.” Hfe shewed what appears to us a won- 
derful degree of activity and energy in his 
attempts to establish this miscellany ; but he had 
no funds; he wanted both experience and in- 
dustry ; and, finally, authors seldom succeed as 
publishers. His ‘ Review, Newspaper, and 
Annual Register’—and The Watchman was to 
combine the qualities of each, and to be sold 
at only fourpence the weekly number—failed at 
the tenth number. 

One pitiful subscriber of fourpence every eighth day, 
thought his boys “did not improve much under it!” 
Another expected more from his ‘ Annual Register!” 
Another wanted more “ reviews!’ Another, more 
** politics !’’ and those a little “ sharper.” 

Mr Cottle has obtained and published Cole- 
ridge’s letters to his friend Mr Wade, while on 
the Watchman tour. He was, at this time, a 
Unitarian, and he preached at different places, 
in the chapels of that sect. His friends were 
then principally either among the decided Re- 
formers, or the Unitarians. Of Sheffield, he says— 

I might have succeeded there, at least, equally well 
With the former towns, but I should injure the sale of 
the Jris, the editor of which paper (a very able and 
ingenious young man, of the name of ‘James Mont. 
gomery’) is now in prison, for a libel ona bloody-minded 
Muagistrate there, Of course, 1 declined publicly adver- 
tising or disposing of The Watchman in that town. 

This morning I called on Mr — with H’s letter. Mr 
-— received me as a rider, and treated me with insolence 
that was really amusing from its novelty. ‘ Overstocked 
with these articles.” * People always setting up some 
new thing or other.” ‘1 read The Siar and another 
paper: what can I want with this paper, Which is no. 
thing more.’ * Well, well, I'll consider of it.! To these 
entertaining bon mots, I returned the following repartee 
-—‘ Good morning, sir.’ 

Such were the delightful preliminaries to 
the abortive Watchman. At other times he 
thought of attempting a school; and then we 
bear no more of these schemes. He was, in very 
va distracted. ‘I believe,” he says in one 

tter— 
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I verily believe no poor fellow’s idea-pot ever buybbigj 
up so vehemently with fears, doubts, and difficulties as 
mine does at present. Heaven grant it may not boil over 
and put out the fire! Iam almost heartless! My pas: 
life seems to me like a dream, a feverish dream ! ail on, 
gloomy huddle of strange actions and dim discovered 
motives! Friendships lost by indolence, and happiness 
murdered by mismanaged sensibility! The present hou; 
I seem in a quickset hedge of embarrassments! Pp; 
shame! I ought not to mistrust God ; but indeed, to hope 
is far more difficult than to fear. 


Mr Cottle, who long enjoyed the friendship 
of Robert Hall, gives an account of Coleridge’, 
exhibitions in the pulpit. They do not appear 
to have been distinguished. The parlour was 
his peculiar theatre—the pulpit the piace of 
Hall’s triumph. The brilliant conversational 
powers of Coleridge gained him admirers where- 
ever he appeared ; yet too many of these friend- 
ships seem to have rested on no solid or satis. 
factory basis. They sprung up like gourds in 
a night, and as quickly withered, leaving ua- 
sightly wrecks and shedding unwholesome va- 
pours. A connexion somewhat of this nature 
was formed with Charles Lloyd, the son of an 
eminent banker in Birmingham. ‘This person, 
whose name is known in connexion with those 
of Coleridge and Lamb, possessed a quaint 
genius and amiable dispositions, but le was pro. 
bably of feeble mind—he was in fact epileptic. 
He left his father’s banking-house, followed Cole- 
ridge to Bristol, and finally boarded in the poets 
family, first in that town and then at Stowey, 
Indeed, had Coleridge chosen to become the 
founder of some new sect in poetry or philosophy, 
his eloquence and various powers of attraction 
would certainly have drawn crowds of young 
disciples around him. No man more powerfully 
fascinated the young, the ardent, and gifted; 
and few have through life found friends 8 
devotedly attached among strangers. At Stowey, 
with Mr Lloyd for a permanent boarder and Mr 
Poole for a friend, his first child, David Hartley, 
a few months old, with acomfortable and cheap- 
rented cottage, 3 garden, and an ample command 
of books, another interval of quiet was granted 
to the racked mind of Coleridge, and he wrote 
cheerily to his friend Cottle from his new fe- 
treat. But, in ten short days, he again writes ia 
doubt and despondency. He had quarrelled 
with Southey, and bitterly accused him of “ de- 
sertion” of friendship; and, in the hopeful Pantise- 
cracy scheme, of “ dishonourable retraction, ins 
compact the most solemn and binding.” M: 
Cottle laboured ineffectually to make them friends 
at this time; though, on Southey’s return 
Portugal, a reconciliation was effected withou! 
his interference. They seemed, indeed, to hare 
amused themselves at his expense. The first 
timation of the feud being healed was— 


Mr Southey and Mr Coleridge calling on mé, arm is 
arm, after having taken a pleasant walk together ist 
the country. Each seemed to relish the surprise 


delight in me, which it was impossible to conceal ; os 


I had reason afterwards to think, that this sprightly 
was a preconcerted arrangement to heighten the 
effect. 


At this time Coleridge made acquaintan? 


- 
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with Wardsworth, then living in Do 
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«hom he soon admired with an excess of enthu- | sequence there was no room for sorrow, exorcised as it 


ciasm. He was “ the giant Wordsworth.” A 
tragedy which Wordsworth had written, but 
which has never yet seen the light, he describes 
as “absolutely wonderful.” He goes farther :— 
« There are in the piece those profound touches 
of the human heart which I find three or four 
times in the ‘ Robbers’ of Schiller, and often 
in Shakspeare ; but in Wordsworth there are no 
inequalities.” Wordsworth’s congenial sister 
gained on him as rapidly. They came to Stowey, 
and he writes—— 

W— and his exquisite sister are with me, She is a 
woman indeed! in mind, I mean, and heart; for her per- 
sun is such, that, if you expected to see a pretty woman, 
you would think her rather ordinary; if you expected to 
eee an ordinary woman, you would think her pretty. 
But her manners are simple, ardent, impressive. In 
every motion, her most innocent soul outbeams so 


brightly that who saw would say, 
“ Guilt was a thing impossible in her."’ 
Her information various; her eye watchful in minutest 


observation of nature; and her taste, a perfect electro. 





weter. It bends, protrudes, and draws in, at subtlest | 


beauties and most recondite faults, 

According to Mr De (G)uincey’s insinuations, 
Mrs Coleridge did not admire quite so ardently. 

Thelwall, the “‘ acquitted traitor,” was another 
guest at Stowey in this memorable 1797. 

He is a great favourite with Sara. Energetic activity 
of mind and of heart, is his master feature. He is prompt 
to conceive, and still prompter to execute: but I think 
he is deficient in that patience of mind which can look 
intensely and frequently at the same subject. He believes 
and disbelieves with impassioned confidence, I wish to 
see him doubting, and doubting, He is intrepid, eloquent, 
aad honest—perhaps, the only acting democrat that is 


nonest, for the patriots are ragged cattle : a most execrable 
herd. 


Charles Lamb came also—how could the 
eottage hold so many ?—and Lloyd and Lamb 
became bosom friends. Mr Cottle, though ear- 
nestly invited, could not meet Lamb; but he 
went to Stowey shortly afterwards; and, for 
once in his life, we see Coleridge in his own 
house, and happy at home, 


Mr Coleridge welcomed me with the warmest cordi- 
ality, He talked of his old school-fellow, Lamb, with 
affection, who had so recently left him; regretted he had 
pot 4n opportunity of introducing me to one whom he so 
nighly valued, Mr C. took peculiar delight in assuring 
me (at least at that time) how happy he was ; exhibit- 
ing, successtully, his house, his garden, his orchard, laden 
with fruit; and also the contrivances he had made to 
unite his two neighbours’, Mr Poole and Mr Cruick- 
thanks, domains with his own. 

After the grand circuit had been accomplished, by hos- 
pitable contrivance, we approached the ‘‘ jasmine har. 
bour,” when, to our gratifying surprise, we found the 
tmpod table laden with delicious bread and cheese, sur- 


mounted by a brown mug of the true Taunton ale. We | 


‘astioctively took our seats; and there must have been 
some down ight witchery in the provision, which surpassed 
all of its kind ; nothing like it on the wide terrene, and 
one glass of the Taunton settled it to an axiom. While 
‘he dappled sun-beams played on our table, through the 
umbrageous canopy, the very birds seemed to participate 
yy sia felicities, and poured forth their selectest anthems, 
he ve sat in our sylvan hall of splendour, a company of 
“¢ happiest of mortals, (T. Poole, C. Lloyd, S. T. 
nudge, and myself,) the bright blue heavens; the sport. 

“6 insects; the balmy zephyrs; the feathered choristers; 
m9 ? prety of friends_all augmented the pleasurable ta 
dled on fst point this side the celestial! Every inter. 
SO! car hearts being filled with happiness, as a con. 





now was, and hovering around at inapproachable dis. 
tance. With our spirits thus entranced, though we 
might weep at other moments, yet joyance so filled all 
within and without, that, if, at this juncture, tidings had 
been brought us that an irruption of the ocean had 
swallowed up all our dear brethren of Pekin, from the 
pre-occupation of our minds, “ Poor things!” would have 
been our only reply, with anguish put off till the morrow, 
While thus elevated in the universal current of our feel- 
ings, Mrs Coleridge approached, with her fine Hartley ; 
we all smiled, but the father's eye beamed transcendental 
joy! ‘* But all things have an end.” 

About this time Coleridge was in the habit of 
mystifying the public with parodies and imita- 
tions of himself, Lamb, and Lloyd, for the cor. 
rection of the bad taste of this New School. One 
of these hoaxing productions was an epigram in 
ridicule of the “ Ancient Mariner;” and there was 
a series of mock sonnets, signed Nehemiah Hig- 
ginbotham, exposing, as he said, the “ affectation 
of unaffectedness” in the verses of himself and 
his friends, who did not altogether see the fun 
of it. He also, but in good faith, sent the 
serious epistles of Sara—his wife, to wit—to 
Mr Cottle, which we make no doubt are the 
composition of Sara’s husband, though Cottle 
does not question the authorship. Before a new 
edition of the conjoint poems was called for, the 
poets had quarreled. Lloyd had left Cole- 
ridge’s house, and Lamb took part with him, 
and wrote reproachfully, and with quaint and 
stinging petulance, to his older friend. 

The Unitarians earnestly wished to see Cole- 
ridge enrolled among their preachers ; and, after 
Lloyd left him, he had nearly accepted of their 
chapel at Shrewsbury, when the Wedgewoods, 
to whom he was introduced by Mr Poole, stepped 
in, and, by the offer of an annuity of £150 a-year, 
redeemed him to literature. Those who have 
in this Magazine read Mr De ()uincey’s narra- 
tive of his first acquaintance with Coleridge, are 
already aware how the Wedgewood munificence 
terminated. 

Wordsworth and Coléridge were now much 
together. They wished to travel into Germany, 
and, in order to raise the necessary funds, to dis- 
pose of their tragedies. But, as they entertained 
the hope of getting them brought out on the 
stage at some more propitious time, they were 
unwilling to throw them away for less than 
thirty guineas each. Wordsworth wished also 
to bargain for his poems, (the ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads,”y 
and to publish anonymously. This volume ap- 
pears to have been Mr Cottle’s last speculation. 
In 1798, and while the poets were in Germany, 
he quitted business, Of the impression of 500 
of Wordsworth’s ballads, Mr Cottle was com. 
pelled to dispose of the greater proportion to a 
London bookseller, at a considerable loss, Be 
not down-hearted, ye young poets, who are true 
poets! The public of 1798 was quite as indif- 
ferent to poetry as that of 1837. Mr Words- 
worth accounted to Mr Cottle for this woful 
failure, from the “Ancient Mariner” having been 
included in the volume, and also from the un- 
favourable opinion of most of the reviewers. 
When Mr Cottle sold all his copy-rights to 
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Longman & Rees, they told him the value of 
W ordsworth’s Ballads was “reckoned as nothing,” 
and, at his request, they made him a present 
of the copy-right which he, in turn, presented 
to Mr Wordsworth, who has since derived 
whatever advantage may have arisen from the 
gale of the “ Lyrical Ballads.” 

It was at long intervals that Mr Cottle after- 
wards met Coleridge, who, separated from his 
wife and children, had lived much in London, and 
also visited Italy and Malta in the early part of 
the century. About 1807, he came to Bristol 
to deliver a course of lectures on Shakspeare, as 
he had done in London and other places. He 
was, as indeed at all times, involved in extreme 
pecuniary difficulty, now arising principally from 
the excessiveuse of opium. The fact of his slavery 
to this perilous stimulant was not then known to 
his friend Cottle, who afterwards ascertained 
that he used from two quarts a-week to a pint 
a-day, and that he has been known, in twenty- 
four hours, to consume a whole quart! Besides 
disqualifying the unhappy sufferer for useful 
exertion, the mere expense of this destructive 
drug is estimated at two pouadcs ten shillings 
a-week. Coleridge, reduced to the pitiable and 
degraded condition which he has himself painted 
in fearful colours, was still constantly receiving 
pecuniary presents from his friends, besides his 
regular annuity from the Wedgewoods, which, 
however, after the death of Thomas Wedgewood, 
had been reduced to £75. The most munificent 
of his benefactors was Mr De Quincey, who was 
introduced to Mr Cottle by a lady, with, it 
would seem, the purpose, through the channel 
of an old friend, of delicately ministering to the 
necessities of the man whose genius he so greatly 
admired, and of setting him free for noble 
literary achievements, Mr Cottle narrates— 

Mr De Q. asked me if I knew anything of Mr Cole- 
ridge’s pecupiary affairs. I replied, ‘* I am afraid he is 
a legitimate son of genius,” le asked me if I thought 
he would accept a hundred or two pounds. I answered, 
I could not tell, but that I expected shortly to see him, 
when, if he seriously desired to learn, 1 would ascertain 
What the state of his finances was, and let him know. 
This, he said, was his particular wish. 

When Mr Coleridge called on me, and the extended 
conversation liad occurred, before stated, I asked him 
concerning his circumstances. He confessed that he had 
some present difficulties which oppressed his mind. He 
suid that all the money he had received from his office in 
Malta, as se retary to Sir Alexander Ball, had been ex- 
pended in Italy, and on hisw ay home. I[ then told him, 
that @ young mi. of fortune, who admired his talents, 
had inquired of me, if I thought Mr C. would accept the 
present of a hundred or two pounds, “ and I now ask 
you,” said I, “that question, that I may return an 
answer.” MrColeridge rose from his seat. He appeared 
much oppressed, and, after a short silence, he turned to 
me—** Cottle, I will write to you. We will change the 
subject.” 

The money was immediately accepted as “ an 
unconditional Joan, which,” writes Coleridge, “I 
trust I shall be able to return in two years.” 
Mr De (Juincey wished to give five hundred 
pounds, and absolutely prohibited Mr Cottle 
from naming the source whence the money was 
derived. Mr Cottle remarked— 

“ To the latter part of your injunction, if you 
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require it, I will accede; but, although 1 am 
deeply interested in Mr Coleridge's welfare, yet 
a spirit of equity compels me to recommend to 
you, in the first instance, to present Mr ¢. 
with a smaller eum, and which, if you see j¢ 
right, you can, at any time, augment.” Mr De 
Quincey then replied, “ Three hundred pounds 
1 will give him, and you will oblige me by 
making this offer of mine to Mr Coleridge.” _~ 

The money was paid accordingly; and My 
Cottle adds, that, notwithstanding the strict pro. 
hibition, some indirect notices from himself conld 
have left no doubt with Coleridge of the source 
of this gift. We would charitably hope that 
some of Coleridge’s younger relatives have, until 
now, been ignorant of this fact, or surely deli. 
cacy, if not gratitude, would have restrained 
their pens. Shortly before this handsome 
present was made, Coleridge was writing in the 
following terms to his generous and enduring 
friend, Mr Wade of Bristol :— 


“Q God! if you knew the weight of my heart, the 
misery that cleaves to my spirit! {I have too much res. 
son to suspect and fear, that I must not much longer 
expect my annuity! so that at my age, I am to be penni. 
less, resourceless, in heavy debt, my health and spirits 


absolutely broken down, and with scarce a frien in the- 


world!” . . . . . Sothat Mr De Quincey’s £300 
must have been received at an acceptable time, 

But no exertion of friendship could perma. 
nently relieve him; though the most generous 
efforts were made. The great dificulty was to 
wean him from “the fatal drug ;” and, for this 
purpose, Mr Wade, in whose house he resided 
for some months, obtained medical assistance, and 
appointed a respectable decayed tradesman to 
watch him day and night. When it was fondly 
imagined that he had been reduced to the moder- 
ate dose of twenty drops a-day, he was not only 
cheating the doctor, but eluding the vigilance 
of his sentinel, as he afterwards confessed, 
Upon one occasion he told a friend, that—- 

In passing along the quay, where the ships were 
moored, he noticed, by a side glance, a druggist’s shop, 
probably an old resort, and, standing near the door, be 
looked toward the ships, and, pointing to one at some dit 
tance, he said to his attendant, “* I think that’s an Ame 
rican.” * Oh, no, that I am sure it is not,” said the mas. 
“| think it is,” replied Mr C ; “IF wish you wonld step 
over and ask, and bring me the particnlars.”” The mas 
accordingly went; when, as soon as his back was turned, 
Mr C. stepped into the shop, had his portly bottie filled 
with laudanum, (which he always carried in his pocket) 
and then expeditiously placed himself in the spot where 
he was left. ‘The man now returned with the partice 
lars, beginning, “I told you, sir, it was not an American, 
but I have learned all about her.” “ As I] am mistakes, 
never mind the rest,” said Mr C., and walked on. 

His unfortunate habits and the hopelessne® 
of his case, wore out his friends ; and his o#® 
feelings must have been wretched indeed before 
he wrote to Mr Cottle, wishing to seli or pledge 
certain M.SS. for thirty or forty pounds ; 
declaring that he would die rather than, after 
his recent experience of the cruel and insolent 
spirit of calumny, “again subject himself to* 
club of subscribers to his poverty.” He 
gone to the friends at Calne, Mr John Morgs* 
and his family, so handsomely referred # i 


Mr De Quincey’s “ Autobiography,” with who 
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be had previously resided for three years in Lon- 
don, but who were now reduced 
parative poverty. It may be said of Cole- 
ridge what Johnson afirmed of Savage and 
his alleged unnatural mother—that her cruelty 
gave him a claim on all mankind. The ne- 
giect of Coleridge's own family opened many 
hearts to him. 
declining the offered M.SS., and refusing the 
money, which he imagined intended for the 
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cause, may be made public, that, at least, some little good 


to com. | may be effectedby the direful example! 


Mav God Almighty bless you, and have mercy on your 
still affectionate, and, in his heart, grateful, 
S. T. COLERIDGF.” 
This is a letter to pause upon. About the 


_ same time he wrote to his friend Cottle, that, if 


Before Mr Cottle’s letter | 


purchase of opium, reached Coleridge, another | 


epistle was received, which contained a scheme 
of opening a day-school at Bristol for ten youths 
and ten bovs, whose instruction was to cost each 
rj5 a-vear. This was the first application for 
money which Mr Cottle—-who appears to have 
been a truly indulgent, as well as considerate 
friend—had ever refuse:l. It was only recently, 
end byan accident, that he had learned Coleridge’s 
deplorable habit. Ilis vindication of his refusal, 
if to the prudent any be required, is complete. 

Had I (he remarks) been satisfied that the money Mr C, 
required would have beew expended in lawful purposes, I 
vould have supplied him (without being an affluent man) 
tothe utmost of his requirements, and that not by dividing 
the honour with others, or receiving his writines in 
yledge. But, knowing that whatever moneys he received 
would, assuredly, be expended in opium, COMPASSION 

r\YED MY HAND! 

In my reply to his second letter, by “return of post, 
[enclosed Mr C. snuother five pounds: urged him, in a 
kind letter, to come immediately to Bristol, where inyself 
und others Wou!d co all that could be done to advise and 
ussist him. 

The stern moralist may semetimes be apt to 
think that Coleridge, in the cries wrung forth 


by the agony of his conflicts with conscience, 
las too ostentetiously paraded the remorse, 
Yet, in 
the candour of these agonizing confessions, there 
is much that is hopeful as well as redeeming, 


which was not followed by reformation. 


and itis happily known, that, long before the 
close of his days, Coleridge had conquered his 
Who can peruse the following letter 
without deep sympathy with the sufferer, and 
deeper humility before God? It was written to 
Mr Wade, the old friend with whom he had 
been domesticated, while the great effurt was 
made to snatch him from destruction. 
‘© Bristol, June 26, 1814. 

Dean Sitr._For J am unworthy tocall any good man 
friend—much lece you, whose hospitality and ‘love I have 
abused—accept, however. my entreaties for your forgive- 
hess and for your prayers. 
| Conceive a poor, miserable wretch, who for many years 
has been atte inpting to beat off pain, by a constant recur. 
rence tothe vice that reproduces it. Conceive a spirit in 
“1, emploved in tracing out for others the road to that 
heaven from which his crimes exclude him! In short, 
“waceive whatever is most wretched, helpless, and hope- 
, and you will form as tolerable a notion of my state 
‘a8 possible fora good man te have, 
I used to think the text in St James, that ‘he who of- 
fended in one point, offends in all,’ very harsh; but I now 
feel the awful, the tremendous truth of it. In the one 
“ime of OPLUM, what crime have I not made myself 
Fuilty of !_ Ingratitude to my Maker and to my benefac- 
rs, injustice and unnatural cruelty to my poor children ! 
—tlf-contempt—for my repeated promise, breach, nay, 
0 often, actual falsehood ! 

After my death, | earnestly entreat, that a full and un- 
(alified narration of my wretchedness, and of its guilty 


ehemy. 


bell 


a* 


not of the intellectual faculties. 


he had £200—half to send to his wife, and half 
to place himself in a private mad-house, where 
he would be under strict medical restraint for 
three months—there might be hope. His case 
he justly considered one of derangement. Though 
not of the ordinary kind, it was one as hope- 
less—an utter impotence of volition, though 
He even pro- 
posed that his friends at Bristol should make 
arrangements for placing him under the care of 
Dr Fox, who kept an asylum for lunatics in that 
neighbourhood, Mr Cottle would not consent to 
this extreme measure. 

The refusal of the money for the M.SS. ter- 
minated the correspondence between Mr Cottle 


and Coleridge, who never wrote to him again. 


In 1821, Cottle saw for the last time the man to 


whom he had felt so strong an attachment and 


shewn so much liberality, at Mr Gillman’s in Lon- 
don. Coleridge received him kindly and cordially. 
How could he have done otherwise ? 

From his fortunate position in Bristol, his 


agreeable talents, and estimable character, Mr 


Cottle enjoyed the friendship of many distin- 
guished persons, with notices of whom he has 
pleasantly diversified his book. Among them 
were Davy, Robert Hall, and Hannah More. 
His relation of the breaking up of this lady’s 
establishment at Barley Wood, is one more proof 
of how much more easily religious hypocrites 
may be made by a small bounty on the forced pro- 
duction, than faithful, well-principled domestics. 
After Ilannah More had been for years confined 
to her room, she kept eight pampered menials— 
five women and three men—of whom the chiefs 


had been long in her service, and completely 


trusted and indulged. Their crime, however, 


upon examination, may not appear quite so 


i 


heinous to worldly eyes as MrCottle sets it down. 
Their human or social nature prevailed against 
thealmost conventual rules of the sober, maidenly 
establishment at Barley Wood ; and, after evening 
prayers, and heartily saying “Amen!” when the 
whole household was believed tobesunk in repose, 
Mr Timothy, the coachman, and Miss Teddy, the 
lady’s maid, and Mrs Susan, the housekeeper, &e. 
&e., were in the habit of either getting up little 
suppers at home, or going abroad to new-year's 


junketings, like other servants, leaving only the 
_scullion, to guard the premises, and support the 


religious character of the house. When poor 
Mrs Hannah More heard of these ungrateful and 


heathenish doings, she was nearly petrified. 


} 
} 





She preserved silence, while a tear stole down her 
pallid cheek. At length, with a faltering voice, she said, 
“What! Susan unfaithful, who has lived with me so 
many years?’ “Yes!” “ And Timothy, whose rela- 
tions I have fed and clothed?” “Yes!” The venerable 
and afflicted lady continued, “ And Teddy, and Rebecca, 
and Jane >" “ Yesvall !” “What!” she contioued— 
“not one faithful 7" The answer was—* The whole are 
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ithless !" “Then,” eaid the aged Hannah More, “1 
will leave it all! Find me a quite retreat where my 
few last days may be spent in calmness, prayer, and 
praise!” 


‘And she removed to a lodging at Clifton, 


where she died, at the age of eighty-nine ; and, | 


what is far more wonderful, after having con- 
sulted thirty-eight physicians, all of whom died 
before her! Hannah More admired Robert Hall, 
at least to Mr Cottle, above all contemporary 
preachers “inthe Church and out of it.” Mr 





_ Cottle, who entertains great respeet for his frieng 
Mrs Hannah More, nevertheless places her quay. 
rel with the Bristol milk-woman—wher Protegée 

| Ann Yearsley—in the proper and reasonable 
| light. He rescues the name of the latter from 
what he justly considers the unmerited obloquy of 
ingratitude to a benefactress, fixed upon her be. 
cause she wanted the money which arose from 
the sale of her poems, to educate her sons, instead 
of having it doled out by her self-appointed trust. 
ees, Mrs Hannah More and Mrs Montague, 


— 


WHAT SORT OF A GROWN CHILD ARE YOU ? 


BY LEIGH HUNT.* 


“ Nien are but children of a larger growth."’ 


Sranpine tco near the fire the other day, ina 
morning-gown, a little girl admonished us of our 
peril; and, upon our expressing asuitable remorse, 
and making our tone more and more serious, for 
fear of producing a wrong effect respecting a 
point so dangerous, she said, with an exquisite 
mixture of archness and tenderness, “‘ Gio0d boy !” 

This set us upon thinking what sort of little 
boy we should really make, if some supernatural 
circumstance or other were at once to keep us 
in our grown condition, and yet reduce us to a 
state of childhood in comparison with certain new 
creatures, our superiors ; if a finer set of human 
beings, for example, were to visit the earth from 
another planet, and become to its present inha- 
bitants what ourselves are to the children around 
us—people who should be as much our masters 
in wisdom and strength as Shakspeare compared 
with Tomkins, or a Cornish wrestler with an in- 
fant ; who should good-humouredly smile at our 
little prof undities in ethics and science; say 
‘* Look at em,” as we sat in Parliament, playing 
at legislators ; and put aside our army and navy 


as parents do pop-guns: in short, Brobdingna- | 


gians come to conquer and refine us. 

Dear reader, what sort of a boy or girl should 
you make? A self-interrogation to that end 
might not be without its use, as well as amuse- 
ment. Of one thing you may be certain, and 
perhaps have anticipated it, by thinking what 
sort of child you were. Your grown childhood, 
he assured, would be very like your ungrown ; 
nav, isso. It is said, that nu man’s nature is 
different from what it was at two years old, or at 
“two hours.” We know not how that may be; 
but we think it would be very unaccountable if 
the case were much the reverse ; and certain we 
are, that all the grown people we ever knew in 
childhood, were precisely the same individuals 
ut both periods, modified more or less by ex- 
perience and good sense. The tendencies had 
not altered a whit. Among our domestic and 
school acquaintances, for instance, there was F— 


© We must intimate that there is a bet depending 
among certain critics on the relative merits of this exe 
travaganzsa. That our private judgment will be affirmed 
by the tribunal of fina! resort we make no question. — 
£: 7, M. 





thoughtless, luxurious, and good-natured ; P— 
didactic and authoritative, yet full of jest ; M— 
conventional, and a lover of power, but with a 
manliness ; B—dispassionate as to taking a part, 
from the clearness with which he saw all sides 
of a question, yet easily inclined this way or 
that, by a friend ; S—scholarly, but violent ;C— 
correcting his impulses by a sympathy with - 
grace; G—a born gentleman; T—loud and 
generous. All this they were, to a tittle, in their 
early days; and precisely such they remained 
ever afterwards, as far as we knewthem. How 
should it be otherwise ? Their fathers, mothers, 
grandfathers, grandmothers, ancestors, nurses, 
servants, diet, breeding, health, sickness, and a 
thousand other circumstances, contributed to 
make them what they were ; and how were they 
to get rid of all this by a jerk, or by the sub- 
stitution of habits to which they had no tendency, 
for those to which they had been bent from the 
very first ? Oh, happy are we, if, with assiduous 
cultivation of our better qualities, we can but 
succeed in keeping down our worse, without 
quarreling either with others or ourselves! To 
this happiness we most assuredly have all the 
right which our original dependence can give 
us; and in sweet thoughts does a due considera- 
tion of it terminate; for it finds nobody te 
blame, and all to sympathize with. The dis- 
coveries of society may help the whole of us 
furward, and thus modify individuals hereafter, 
far beyond what has been done yet ; though #é 
ourselves have to struggle in harder nets of 
circumstance. 

But we are getting out of our subject. Am 
imaginary bit of Boswell shall bring us round te 
it. Suppose him asking Dr Johnson, what sort 
of great, grown, man-boy he would have made, 
under the circumstances above imagined ? 

' the doctor were in ill-humour—worried, perhaps, 
by a bit of scepticism or veal-pie—he we 
angrily cry out—* Sir! why tease me by suppor 

_ing what is impossible? or, worse, sir! why Fe 
mind me that [ am not a child—not innocent, 
sir? Nay, as to that matter, when was J, when 
are any of us innocent? Sir, I should doubtless 

be a very bad boy—peevish, sir ; disobedient 

| violent, Sir, I shouldn’t go to bed when I was 
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told. I should be a thief and a liar—steal pie, 
sir, and say I hadn't done it; and I should 
negleet my prayers, till | was frightened. I do 
itnow. Let us have no more of this.” 

But, if he was in good humour—going to a 
capital dinner, perhaps, or just come from a suc- 
cessful argument with Burke, or thinking of the 

rwoman he relieved last night—he would very 
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likely say, with a smile—‘* Why, sir, I should | 


he a very fair boy; nay, sir, not pulcher—not 


fericomus’’—(observing me smile at thinking of 


him as a pretty child with blond ringlets )}—* but 
| should be decently good. Orderly, sir, if treated 
with leve—though with outbreaks of sullenness. 
And yet, ifthe supernatural beings were infal- 


lible, or if I thought thein so, I should be good | 


always. I hope so.” (Here he looked meditative 
and bland.) ‘ For what do we require, sir, but 
certainty, to enable us to act like rational beings? 
Sir,” (smiling,) “ I should go to bed without giv- 
ing the supernatural beings the trouble of telling 
metwice. 1 should exchange my wig for a night- 
cap, sir, without oppugnanecy—too happy to lay 
aside the pride of a man, for the felicity of an 
infant, and to repose on the bosom of an infallible 
Glumdalea.” 

Here Boswell, by dint of pushing the bottle, 
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‘‘ Why, sir, poor Goldy, as you call him, would 
very likely be one of the happiest and most 
honoured boys in the school. He would not he 
quite cured of his freaks. He would give away 
all his money too often, unless Glumdalea kept it 
for him. But, sir, he would not only know supe- 
riors such as those, but they would know him > 
and Goldsmith, sir, is a ready-made innovent 
child, sir, with such man’s wit as beings like 
those would understand, though we always do 
not.” 

Boswell is silenced at this; and Johnson, pity- 
ing him, does not proceed to shew what sort of a 
boy he would have made. 

Well now, dear reader, have you made up 
your mind, by this time, as to yourself? For our 
part we do not choose to say publicly what 
kind of bad-and-good boy we ourselves should 
be; though we should not much mind te confess 
it to some very charitable friend. Can you ven- 
ture as much? Can you state candidly to the 
person sitting next you, your epinion of your 
own puerile self? Are you too bad to confess it, 
or too good ?—too modest? And what is your 


opinion of those about you? What sort of little 


suppresses an immense desire to laugh at the idea | 


of his illustrious friend taking off his wig and 


| 


brown suit, and reposing, with his night-cap on, | 


in the lap of a nurse from Brobdingnag. He then 
proceeds :— 

“And Cesar, sir! What sort of a boy do 
yeu think Cwsar would have made ?” 

“ Why, sir, Caesar would have made as good 
a boy as any, if he thought his new masters in- 
fallible ; but, if he did not, I should not wonder 
ifhe ran away, sir. You know his ambition was 
to be chief everywhere, and that he would rather 
be the first man in a village, than second in 
Rome. Cesar would have broken out of bounds, 
sir, and gone to head the Lilliputians.” 


“ Mr Burke, sir, would have said his lessons | 
| Glumdalea say to them ? 
_have surreptitious pie for supper, or scramble 


well >” 

“ Why, yes, sir—and perhaps suggested an 
improvement in the new Propria que Marihus. 
Nay, sir, there would be no end of Burke’s mind, 
‘ven in Brobdingnag. And he has a tendency to 
‘nnovate, sir—has Burke ; and to a degree, too, 
“hich would not be properly respectful to supe- 


rWrs, in a less man—except, indeed, when others | 





shew a like tendency, and then Edmund is for | 


pulling them down. 
‘s naturally greater than it is in others. He 
shows what he knows, sir—a rare knowledge.” 

* Our friend Garrick, sir, ean hardly be said 
to know what he knows.” 

“ Yes, sir—by heart’’—(smiling.) 

“ But of man’s nature and faculties, sir?” 

* Man'snature and faculties !—Man’s fiddlestick 
and bill of the play, sir. Garrick, sir, would be 
whipped for making your men-boys laugh, with 
8 grimaces. Don’t let us talk of Garrick, sir, 
vhen we are talking of mind.” 

“* Poor Geldy, however, sir—I may mention 
him. How would he conduct himself ?” 


| 
| 








girls and boys do you think your own kindred ? 
Would your married brother shine in his pina- 
fore, or your aunt in her bib and tucker ? 

Then, again, to look a little more widely around 
us, What sort of boys and girls woald our lead- 
ing statesmen make? Imagine a play-ground full 
of Wellingtons, Peels, Broughams, Lord John 
Russells, Spring Rices, O'Connells, Roebucks, 
Charles Bullers, Molesworths, and Humes; all, 
too, in their new Brobdingnagian jackets, coming 
in to breakfast or to school, or saying their 
lessons—for our new masters would have to re- 
educate us all: wonderful is the quantity of 
things we should have to unlearn! How would 
they all behave ?—And the new ladies’ boarding- 
school, (we should like to go to school near it,) 
containing the Blessingtons, Gores, Opies, Halls, 
Landons, Nortons, and Morgans? What would 
Which of them would 


over the garden-wall ? 

It is no mean test of the characters of grown 
people, to consider which among them you weuld 
like under this new aspeet—with whom you 
could be most easy, sincere, loving, and inde- 
pendent. Or suppose the whole race of man- 
kind could come back to be re-taught all at 


This confidence in himself once, where would you pick and choose for 


playfellows? Alexander the Great, we suspect, 
would be but an overbearing “ sort of chap.” 
We should prefer Epaminondas, who loved his 
father and mother ; or Cwsar, who could be all 
things. Washington would be well behaved, to 
a pitch of the provoking. It would seem as if 
he had not feeling enough to run out of bounds, 
or draw a face on his slate. If you asked him 
to come and play, he would say it wanted “ two 
minutes to eleven.” Addison, we fear, might 
think it his duty to go and “tell the master.” 
Steele, however, would never peach, He 
he flogged first. Homer would be a good fellaw! 
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Shakespeare, Cervantes, Ariosto, Sir Walter Scott, 
would be capital playmates and companions— 
fine tellers of stories out of books—with a love 
of robust sport, while they were about it. W e 
should admire Bacon prodigiously, for his attain- 
ments in the new “ Analecta Majora,” but are 
afraid should not be fond of him. He would be 
made assistant to one of the ushers. 

Chaucer, in the most compulsory of verses, 
speaks 

“Of Samson, Turnus, and of Socrates’’— 
three such personages as were never before 
brought together. Our favourite acquaintances 
at the English ladies’ boarding-school (were we 
so happy as to know their brothers) would be 
Godiva, Nancy Finch, and Eleonora. 

The first, the famous Countess of Coventry, 
everybody knows. The second (so familiar 
becomes the language of love !) is another Coun- 
tess, not so famous, nor indeed very well known 
to any but a few lovers of poetry —Anne, Count- 
ess of Winchelsea, authoress (besides the poems 
in Mr Dyce’s collection) of a charming one 
entitled the © Petition for an Absolute Retreat,” 
which shews her to be just the sort of woman to 
our taste, of a spirit at once social and seques- 
tered, and fit to have lived in Arcadia: we do 
not mean the Greek Arcadia, which is not the 
place it istaken for ; but the real one—far more 
touching than yourland of rocksand wild beasts— 
the Arcadia of Claude and the poets. As to 
Eleonora, she was a queen, in times anti-Brob- 
dingnagian—the wife that sucked the poison out 
of the wound of Edward I. But we do not go 
upon that, though it was a right womanly action ; 
for it was probably as safe as it was touching, 
though it may have required, in that age, a par- 
ticular courage to venture upon it. 


WWHAT SORT OF A GROWN CHILD ARE YOU? 








We take it | 


only as an evidence of those many congenial | 


actions, those habits of love and beneficence, 
which made the fond Edward raise a cross in 
her honour, wherever her body stopped in its 
way to Westminster ; as though it rendered the 
ground precious—which it did. (By the way, 
why do they not restore the one at Charing 
The place retains the honour of the 
name—why does it not in gratitude retain the 
thing - It beautiful 
justly triumphant memorial to the sex, in the 
mdst of less peaceful trophies.) Now, the said 
Eleonora would make a fine, hearty boarder in 
our Brobdingnagian school, with very little to 
learn over again, and willing to undergo any 
punishment for a friend. Godiva 
much such another. She would get up on winter 
mornings without her flannel petticuat, to hurry 
up the rest of the school, when late. We do not 
know that Lady Winchelsea’s public virtue was 
ever put to the trial; but her goodwill was 
unbounded ; and she would be an especial lover 
of walks in the neighbouring forest—which 
amounts toa virtue in our eyes. But all the 
new schools would be taught a love of nature— 
not a leaf or a colour would be lost upon them ; 
and they would be as great singers as the birds. 

We shail again, however, be getting too 


(‘ross 7 


would constitute a and 


| tured ones, 
| quarrel with him for, or with any one. 


serious for boyhood. Up, Charles William 
Augustus Maximilian Smith, and vindicate oy; 
facetiousness! Up on the table, Sinith, and Jet 
the company see you! Smith (as you will see 
the moment you look at him) is no Smith of 
any “ mark or likelihood.” He is not James 
nor Horace Smith, nor one of the Sidney Smiths, 
nor a Southwood Smith, nor any northern, 
eastern, or western Smith of the least un-Smith. 
ism ;—he is not a man of wit, nor of valour, 
nor of virtue ; he is not any way original—not 
one who can turn a common name into uncom. 
monness, 

But we have given this sort of caution before. 
Look at him, however. Whata different opinion 
he evidently has of himself! How far superior 
he thinks himself to all the numerous and highly 
respectable, though not famous multitude, who 
bear the Smithian cognomen! And yet, never. 
theless, conceited as he stands there, Smith is 
at this present moment in a very puzzled state 
of mind ; as indeed you may guess, when you 
see what he has come to in his middle age~a 
pinafore ! 

Yes ; Smith, aged five-and-forty, and come 
five feet eight inches in stature, is a little boy . 
in a big tail-coat and pinafore, in the new 
school of the Brobdingnagian visiters. He is as 
proud and sulky a fellow, as he is a shallow 
one; and, as the usher happens to have set him 
on a table to say his lesson, and has just gone 
out of the school to speak to somebody, we are 
taking advantage of his absence (not very wisely 
perhaps) to plague Smith, and catechise him a 
little—he not answering a word, but looking 
very red and savage. But we have a vindictive 
recollection of the way in which he used to lord 
it over us, upon the strength of his being an 
epitome of commonplaces, except the good-na- 
This exception is the only thing we 
But, 


situated as he is, the temptation is irresistible. 


All the livelier part of his schoolfellows are 
“ having at him.” 

‘“ T say, Smith—you'll have to go to bed before 
your time. You’re a naughty boy, Smith—a bad 
middle-aged chap, and have been very sulky.” 

“Why didn’t you learn your lesson, Smith, 
instead of doing nothing but make dumps all 
day, and stuff yourself ?” 

“ Look at his neckcloth and bibs, and how big 


he looks! and yet he doesn’t know Brobding- 


would be | 








nagian for ¢ charity’ nor ‘ modesty’-—no, nor for 
‘ sense,’ ”’ 

‘Take your hand out of your pocket, Smith, 
and don’t stand cluttering your dumps.” 

“Shall itthen? Shall it have no more pudding 
and turtle-pap? Did they vex it, poor middle- 
aged thing, and expect it to have a little sense, 
and know a man when it sees one ?”’ 

‘“‘ Never mind’em,Smith. Don’t stand swelling 
so, and thinking of your ‘ gig,’ poor respec 
able little fellow! Shall have another—it shall ; 
and then all will be well. Shall ride in it @ 
Banbury Cross, and look as big aa it likes, 
speak loud, and be a man again.” 
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« Here !—see what I've got for you, Smith— 
a nice plaything, a pretty watch. Come to me 
for it over the table—never mind your boots. 
Shall hold it to your ear, and see how time goes 
for little Smithy. 
dumps, and his gig, Smithy will be quite a man 
again; and nobody shall plague him about 
‘sense’ and ‘ modesty.” 

« Sayta to the gentleman, Smith. Oh, say, ta! 
Be a ‘good middle-aged little boy. Ah, ha! 
What! stamping, Smith! Oh, fie !—stamping on 


Why, with a watch, and his | 


| 


i 
| 


| 
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the nice mahogany table, and in boots! Hist! 
Hist !—here's the usher coming,” 

Boy (aside to another.)— 1m afraid the usher 
would think us as great babies as Smith. 

Other Boy.—Not quite—lnt Tomkins does, 
See how solemn he looks! Ife doesn’t see the 
joke, any more than when he looks in the glass, 

First Boy.—Verhays he does, a little bit ; and 
is standing on his dignity in consequence, 

Other.— Ob, poor we! 


TRIAL BY JURY IN SCOTLAND.* 


Ir is upwards of twenty years since the trial | 


of civil causes by jury was introduced into Scot- 
land; and the experience we have obtained has 
‘npereased, rather than diminished, the dislike 


with which this manner of deciding lawsuits has | 


always been regarded on this side of the Tweed. 
The only persons whom we have ever heard speak 
favourably of it are some of the lawyers and 


agents, who, as will be afterwards seen, have | 
zood reason for their partiality: but, even inthe | 


orofession of the law, the trial of a civil cause by 
ury is generally regarded with no ordinary 
feelings of dread and apprehension ; and there 
are few litigants who do not quail when they 
find their suits have reached the fearful point of 
“ Notice of Trial.” 


Hence is to be explained | 


the fact that not one-half of the causes in which | 


ail the expense of the preparation for trial has 
seen incurred, and the jury has been summoned, 
are actually brought to trial; for, however 
clear may be the case, and however much satis- 
ied a party may be that he has justice on his 
‘ide, he can never have any reliance that he 
may not on the day of trial be defeated by some 
quirk, quibble, or oversight, against which, in 
other modes of trial, some remedy might be 
found, but which this summary and peremptory 
form of proceeding does not admit of.t In a 
creat number of the trials which have taken 
place, an impression very generally prevails that 
justice has not been obtained ; yet the attempts 
to get redress have generally failed, and have 
‘volved the parties who made them only in 
Crerter expense. 

trial by jury evidently takes its origin in 
those times when law has not yet become a 
‘cence, and when no such profession as that of 
lawyers exists. Then the baron, or other feudal 
superior —the judge in time of peace, and the 
‘eader in war—assembled his vassals, who were as 
‘enorant as himself, for the adjudication of such 
disputes as arose. This practice the English— 
“ver remarkable for their reverence for antiquity, 
‘heir attachment to established forms, and dread 
*' innovation—have always adhered to, and 
gradually moulded, so as to adapt it to a state of 
ms me alee of the Court of Session in Jury Cases. 
; arlane, W.S. Edinburgh: 1837. 


m &,.. 611 causes set down for trial in the first eight 
Pa 


of the Jury Court, not one-half, only 233, were 


matters very different from that for which it had 
originally been intended. 
ever, as in many 


In this process, how- 
others, those who affect to 
respect so much the wisdom of our ancestors have 
not always been guided by their principles. We 
have a striking instance of this in the regulation 
which requires the jury to be unanimous in their 
verdict. By the ancient English practice 
unanimity was not required ; all that was needed 
was the concurrence of twelve in the verdict, 
when the jury consisted of a greater number, 
To this day in England, a grand jury may con- 
sist of any number from twelve to twenty-three ; 
but a presentment cannot be made by fewer than 
twelve. So, inthe High Court of Parliament, 
and the Court of the Lord High Steward, a Peer 
may be convicted by the vreater number; yet 
there can be no conviction unless the majority 
consists of twelve, at least. When, therefore, 
in the progress of time, only twelve jurymen 
were impannelled, there became a necessity of 
their concurring in opinion; and, in this way, 
the absurdity of unanimity was reached. Of the 


manner in which absurdities once established 


| may be defended, we have a fair specimen in a 


| were twelve, to foretell the truth: 


treatise’ of Lord Somers, a writer of some pre- 
tension at the end of the seventeenth century. 
He remarks—“ In analogy, of late, the jury has 
been reduced to twelve—like as the prophets 
tae apostles 
twelve. toteach thetruth; the discovercerstwelve, 
sent into Canaan to seek and report the truth ; 


and the stones twelve that the heave nly Jeru- 


salem is built on; and, as the judyes were twelve, 
anciently, to try and determine matters of law ; 
and always, when there is any waging law, there 
must be twelve, to swear init; and also, as for 
matters of state. there were twelve councillors 
of state; and anything now which any jury can 
be said to do, must hase the joint consent of 
twelve ; otherwise, itis, inthe construction of law, 
not the doing of the jury, but of private persons, 
and void.” Yet the necessity of unanimity, which 
can be supported only by such absurd arguments 
as the preceding, and which has been reprobated 


by Sir William Blackstone and other English 
_ lawyers, ‘‘asrepugnant toall experience of human 


conduct, passions, and understandings,” has, in 
our blind adoption of English forms, been made 
a part of the system of jury trial in Scotland in 
civil causes. 
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Whether jary trial in England is so valuable 
an institution, and worthy of the praises so ful- 
somely lavistied on it, is a question on which we 
shall not enter. But it is easy te see that a 

rocedure which has been familiar for centuries, 
which has been engrafted on and grown with 
the law, and for the conducting of which pecu- 
liar facilities exist in England, may there be 
found beneficial, while it may be totally unfitted 
for the present state of the law and the habits 
of the people of Scotland. In England the law 
appears much more fixed than with us; it having 
sometimes occurred that many years have elapsed 
without the judges in some of the courts hav- 
ing once differed in opinion. The English 
lawyers are also, we suspect, much better ac- 
quainted with their law, than the Scottish have 
generally been with theirs ; the former making 
it the constant and unremitted study of their 
lives, while politics and other pursuits have 
always occupied a great proportion of the time 
of Scottish lawyers. Lord Mansfield once re- 
marked, that, if Blackstone’s Commentaries had 
heen published when he was a student, they 
would have sared him fire years’ study! Ser- 
geant Marryat, on being asked if he had read 
some new publication, observed, that he had not 
looked into an unprofessional book for thirty 
years. One of the judges of our Supreme Court 
characterised the English judges as “ legal 
monks.” Matters are managed differently in 
Scotland. The first step of promotion at the 
bar is the appointment of deputy to the Lord 
Advocate of the day, necessarily a_ political 
office; next a sheriffship, worth from £300 to 
£800 a-year, and having some patronage. Be- 
sides numerous clerkships, there are about thirty 
sheriffs ; and, although they are judges having 
jurisdiction, both in civil and criminal cases, 
very little inferior to that of the Supreme Court 
itself, there never, we believe, was a single in- 
stance of the appointment being given to a 
lawyer of political opinions opposed to those of 
the minister of the day ; or, indeed, we ought 
rather to say, that keen political partisanship 
has uniformly been considered the sole test of 
fitness for that important office. Matters have 
hardly been better in the Supreme Court. The 
appointment of a political opponent is never 
made, as long as any materials for the office, 
however inferior, are to be found on the side of 
the party in power. The great weakness of the 
Scottish bar at present is to be attributed to 
this unprincipled system. The Tories, during 
their long career of power, left the eminent 
Whig lawyers of long standing at the bar, till 
there were so many of them that it was un- 
necessary to empley the younger men in the 
management of any law-suit. Thus, the latter 
had not a fair opportunity of exercising their 
talents, and of distinguishing themselves; and 
many who might very probably have been at the 
head of the profeasion, left the bar in disgust. 
At length the bench became so much inferior to 
the bar in knowledge and talent—by the appoint- 
ment of men whose chief qualification for the 
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bench, in some instances, was, that they eon}, 
not do so much mischief to the government 
there, as in the subordinate offices which th 
held—that Sir Robert Peel was forced to breai, 
through the established practice, and promote 
one or two of the most eminent Whig lawyer, 
tothe bench. Since their accession to power, the 
Whigs, as they are well entitled, have promote, 
their own party ; and the bench of the Conrt of 
Session, instead of being, as formerly, an undj. 
luted mass of Toryism, now presents an equal 
array of the adherents of the two factions which 
have so long divided the loaves and fishes between 
them. In this way, it has happened, that al} 
the men of known talent who were at the bara 
few years ago, who have not died, have heen 
removed to the bench. <A more favourable field 
for the display of talent at the Scottish bar than 
at any former period now presents itself ; but, 
sorry are we to say, that there is as yet little 
appearance of the field being occupied, either by 
men of talent and learning, or of eloquence and 
genius. The lawyer and the orator are both to 
be sought for. 

In the circumstances in which the bar is placed, 
independence is not to be looked for. All—with 
the exception, perhaps, of one in a hundred— 
attach themselves to one or other of the domi. 
nant parties, hitherto the sole depositaries of 
powerin this country, Partisanship is a better re- 
commendation to promotion than learning. 
During the volunteer mania, for example, almost 
every person connected with the Court of Session 
was enrolled. The Lord President of the Court 
was the Colonel; and the steady attendance of 
the officials in the field was conducive to their 
advancement, in at least as great a degree as the 
punctual discharge of their duties in the Parlia- 
ment House. At all political dinners, the law- 
yers are the chief spokesmen, and in every job 
they are the tools the most to be relied on. 
Whether in such a state of matters the bar or 
bench is likely to acquire that profound know- 
ledge of the law, and that readiness in its appli- 
cation, which jury trial in civil causes impe- 
riously demands—where the most difficult ques- 
tions may suddenly arise, and must be instantly 
argued and decided, without time for reflection 
or reference to books of authority—may, ¥é 
humbly venture to think, be well doubted. 

Another impediment to jury trial in Scotland, 
is our juries. We do not impugn their integ- 
rity, though one or two cases have occurred 
where the conduct of particular jurymen has 
been called in question ; but to the fact that, ™ 
London and the Jarge towns of England, juries 
are to be found of a very superior kind to those 
we have in Scotland. These jurymen consist of 
eminent merchants and intelligent men of basi- 
ness, who, in numerous instances—as in la¥- 
suits among merchants—are better qualified ® 
instruct the court than to receive direction 
from it, as to the verdict they should pronounce 
Hence, at Guildhall, instead of the three 
four hours’ harangues which the judges here 
think it necessary to address to the jurys 
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only remark the court often makes, is—<‘Gentle- 
men, you must be much more familiar with the 
matter which has formed the subject of this 
day's investigation than 1 can pretend to be, 
and your own experience will teach you where 
the justice of the case lies. I, therefore, con- 
sider it unnecessary to trouble you with any 
observations.” It is no unusual thing for the 
English judges to send for eminent merchants to 
their chambers, for the purpose of being in- 
formed as to their practice in mercantile ques- 
tions. The trying a case with juries composed 
of such men, is a very different matter from 
doing so with juries ignorant of all sorts of busi- 
ness, whose only qualification is the possession of 
property of £5 of yearly rent, or movables to 
the amount of £200; and who often, from the 
beginning to the end of a trial, never compre- 
hend the nature of the subject in dispute. 

In Edinburgh, the exemption of the members 
of the College of Justice from serving as jury- 
men, has an injurious effect ; and we have heard 
counsel of much experience in jury trials state 
that they never saw a good jury, except in Glas. 
gowe-that city and neighbourhood being the 
only place in Scotland which furnishes intelli- 
gent mercantile men in sufficient number to 
afford materials for efficient juries.* 

The consequence of having juries of shoe- 
makers, cowfeeders, tavern keepers, sheep- 
farmers, and so on, is, that, if the case is not ex- 
ceedingly simple, they soon become bewildered 
by the conflicting evidence, and the contradict- 
ory speeches of counsel ; and they could come 
to no verdict whatever, did they not regulate 
themselves by the address of the presiding 
judge, which is generally a strong pleading for 
vne or other of the parties ; for Scottish juries 
are never left in any doubt how the court would 
decide the question. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, the opinion of the judge is the verdict 


of the jury: in the hundredth the jury, often | 


from mere obstinacy, and to assert their inde- 


pendence, give a contrary verdict. In one case— | 
where a large estate, too, was at stake—it was 
strongly suspected that the jury had decided their | 


verdict by lot ; but, as the court ruled that the 


jurymen themselves could not be examined as | 
witnesses, and no other person, of course, was | 


Present, it was impossible to ascertain the 
truth, 

he great length of the trials is an evil not 
to be disregarded. It is no unusual thing in 
England to try 150 or 200 causes in fourteen 
days; in Scotland, a trial generally lasts ten or 


twelve hours; and to get through ten in five | 


days, would be considered great work, The 
cause of the length of the trials, is the examin- 
‘ng of more witnesses than are necessary, and 


Ww 


' the extreme length of the speeches of ,counsel, 
to which is sometimes added a tedious charge 
from the bench, recapitulating the whole evidence 
which the jury have just heard from the mouths 
of the witnesses themselves. 

But the unpopularity, or rather failure, of 
jury trial in Scotland is, in part, also, to be attri- 
buted to other causes besides the unfitness of this 
sort of proceeding to the state of the law and of 
the country. As originally established in 1815, 
the Jury Court was of so anomalous a kind that 
it was not easy even fur the practitianers them- 
selves to determine whether it was a distinct 
court, or merely a branch of the Court of Ses. 
sion. The separate functions of the Jury Court 
and Court of Session were so little fixed, that 
frequently a cause was bandied from one court 
to another, until the litigants were exhausted 
by the delay and expense thus occasioned ; ner 

were they without the suspicion that remits 
were occasionally made for the purpose of get- 
ting rid of a troublesome case. Then, instead 
of leaving the general issue to the jury—for ex- 

ample, if the question were regarding the authen- 
ticity of a deed, instead of putting the question 
—Whether it was or was not the deed of the 
party ? the jury were asked, Whether he could 
write? Whether he could see to write? Whether 
he could read a written paper ? and numerous 
other questions; the result of which was, that, 
although the jury might be of opinion on the 
whole that the party was in the right, yet they 
| found themselves compelled to give a verdict 
| against him, simply because they could not find 
any one of the issues among which the case was 
| frittered away, in his favour. On the other 
hand, the objection to general issues is obvious ; 
| for, by resorting to them, the jury is made the 
judge of the law, as well as the fact—a state of 
matters which we cannot consider satisfactory 
| in the present advanced state of the law, when 
no one can obtain an accurate knowledge of it 
| without dedicating his life to its practice and 
study. The ordinary notion, and one which 
tyrannical judges have in all ages inculcated, 
is, that the jury have nothing to do with the 
law, but only with the facts of the case ; but this 
is incorrect. For example, to take a simple 
case—that of murder :—The jury have not to find 
merely that A fell by the hand of B; but 
whether A was murdered by B; whether the 
offence of murder hav been committed—a ques- 
| tion which no one can solve who does not uuder- 
| stand what is the legal definition of the crime of 
| murder, The same remark applies throughout. 


Thus no jury can decide whether a document is 
the deed of a party, until they understand what 
| a probative writ is in Scottish law. The Court, 
_ no doubt, explains the law ; but the jury are not 


* There is great reason to believe that the lists of persons qualified to serve as jurymen, are net properly taker up. 
¢ have heard it repeatedly remarked by gentlemen of Liberal opinions, that, since they took on active part is 


politics, they have seldom or ever been summoned on a jury. Is this the work of the Tory sheriff_a, or of their 
underlings ? The exemption of the members of the College of Justice, should be repealed. Trials by jury seid 
take place when the Court is sitting for the dispatch of its ordinary business; and most of the members ate 
Willing, and, indeed, anxious, to act occasionally as jurymen. Perhaps the jadges would not like men 


jaMice, 


with the law on the jury; but it would, undoubtedly, be very beneficial, in most eases, to the admisistsetion of 
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bound to take the explanation given them, but 
mav decide the matter according to their own 
notions, Thus, for example, no one doubts that, 
in our law, to occasion death in a duel is mur- 
der ; yet no jury in modern times can be pre- 
vailed on to convict a person who has had the 
misfortune to kill his antagonist in a fair duel. 
Numerous other instances in trials for libel, 
sedition, &c., might be pointed out. In England, 
juries have not hesitated to intrude on the un- 
doubted province of tlie Court—that of inflicting 
punishment. When stealing in a dwelling- 
house, to the extent of 40s., was a capital offence, 
juries did not hesitate to return verdicts con- 
trary to the fact, in order to save the accused. 
In numerous instances, they returned verdicts 
of stealing to the amount of 39s., where the pro- 
perty was proved to be of much greater amount. 
In one case, such a verdict was returned, though 
among the articles stolen, was a Bank of Eng- 
land note for £10! 

Another cause of unpopularity is the unne- 
cessary and uncalled for introduction of English 
technicalities. The constant use of affidavits on 
the most trivial occasions, the adherence to Eng- 
lish forms in the notices of motions for trial, 
&ec., and in many other matters of no conse- 
quence in themselves, are found annoying to 
the practitioners, and expensive to the litigants. 
The judge who originally presided in the Jury- 
Court, an English lawyer, being necessarily 
ignorant of the manner in which law business is 
conducted in Scotland, and enamoured of the 
law practice “‘ in the other end of the island,” 
was ill fitted to engraft the new system on the 
administration of the Scottish law. The inferior 
officers of the Court, though ignorant of the 








mode of conducting jury trials in England, and | 
most of them having no professional experience | 
of any kind, aped, to the best of their ability, | 


the language of the head of the Court. 
all paid by salaries, and so, independent of the 
practitioners, they do not give that accommoda. 
tion and those facilities to which the practi- 
tioners have beenaccustomed from officers paid by 
fees, and where there is a competition for employ. 
ment, by a choice being given of more than one 
officer. Lor example, the issue clerks insist on 
counsel and clients attending them, to adjust 
issues, precisely at the time when they are least 
likely to be at leisure ; that is to say, when both 
divisions of the Inner House and three or four 
Lords Ordinary are sitting hearing causes. Al. 
though all the offices in the Register House, 
connected with the Court of Session, are open in 
the evening, that connected with trial by jury 
is open only from two to four. The trouble 
given by these inconveniences cannot be esti- 
mated by any one who has not experience in 
such matters. ‘l'wenty or thirty meetings often 
tuke place, and an expense of forty or fifty 
pounds is frequently occasioned in the adjust. 
ment of a single issue ; for it is very improbable 
to find three or four counsel disengaged at the 
hour at which alone the issue clerks will give 
attendance. In the case of jury trial, as every. 


Being | 





where else, the pernicious effects of high sala, 
ries is experienced. By giving £600 or £299 
a~year, where £200 or £300 are sufficient, you 
secure the appointment of persons who think 
signing a receipt for their salary is quite suffi. 
cient duty, and who look upon attendance jn 
their offices, and answering the inqviries of the 
practitioners, as a task beneath them, 

The judges who now preside over jury trials, 
labour under the disadvantage of having had no 
experience in such matters while at the bar; 
and it has been rather ingeniously managed, that 
those who had acquired some experience under 
the original constitution of the court, are not 
required to attend and give their assistance in 
the trials which take place at Edinburgh—always 
the most important. 

The great expense to be incurred in a single 
day, is another cause of the dislike to jury 
trial. Accounts of expenses, amounting te 
£300, £400, £500 for each side, are by no means 
unusual, and many of much larger amount could 
be pointed out. It is true that, in the sixty. 
three causes first tried, the expense averaged 
£112 for each party; but, when the trifling 
nature of some of the causes is cunsidered, the 
expense will be found greatly beyond the value 
of the matter in dispute. Indeed, a large pro- 
portion of the cases tried have been actions of 
damages for technical blunders, occasioning no 
loss to any one, but regarding which our courts, 
of late years, have become singularly scrupulous, 
or for trifling injuries, which would never have 
been brought, had it not been for the establish. 
ment of trial by jury. For example, on the 
Perth circuit in 1823, an action of damages 
against an innkeeper was tried, for dismissing 
cook as unqualified, she having, as he alleged, 
spoiled a wedding supper. ‘To decide this im- 
portant matter, a judge of the jury court, in all 
his state, with clerks, macers, counsel, and agents, 
proceeded from Edinburgh to Perth ; and thirty- 
six jurymen, some of them from the counties of 
Fife and Forfar, were brought from forty tv 
fifty miles, at a considerable expense, and to 
the neglect of their own business. ‘The jury very 
properly complained of the hardship of being 
put to sv much trouble and inconvenience to 
decide so paltry a case. Actions, however, of 
equally trifling amount, are every year tried by 
jury. 

‘the unanimity required of the Jury has not 
been attended with so many bad effects as might 
have been anticipated, simply because juries, 
seeing the absurdity of the rule, and being 
accustomed to a majority in all other cases, 
except civil trials in the Court of Session, have 
had the good sense practically to disregard it, 
the minority yielding to the majority. To say 
nothing of the perjury thus forced, by law, on the 
jurors, there have been many instances which 
prove the necessity of reverting to the recog 


nised rule in Scotland of allowing the majority 


to decide. The plausible argument in favour of 
unanimity is, that, in all cases, the side of truth 
and justice is to be discovered, if the jury take 
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suficient pains. But those who know any- 
thing about a court of law must be aware that, 
in a large proportion of law-suits, the right is 
not entirely on one side ; but, on the contrary, 
that, as in most other disputes, both parties are 
very generally to blame. Besides, in questions 
of evidence, the testimony of the witnesses and 
the documents on each side may nearly, or alto- 
gether balance each other. Such a case, for 
example, was the famous Douglas cause. The 
casting-vote of the President of the Court of 
Session decided it one way, and a majority of 
a single vote in the House of Lords the other. 
Now, when would the judges or the Peers have 
come to an unanimous judgment in such a case ¢ 
In questions of law even, the arguments and 


authorities on the opposing sides, may leave the | 


point exceedingly doubtful, of which we have 
daily experience. It is in vain, therefore, to 
assert, that, in all law-suits, one of the sides is 
absolutely in the right. So far from it, that it 
very seldom happens. 

The manner in which juries proceed in assess- 


ing damages is too valuable an illustration of | 


the folly of requiring unanimity, to be passed 
over. Instead of the verdict in such cases being 
the unanimous opinion of the jury, it is not the 
verdict of any one of them! 


The jury, after | 


come talk, finding they cannot-agree on the sum | 
utility of jury trial in civil cases, we certainly 


to be awarded, write down what each juror is 
inclined to give, and, dividing the sum total by 


twelve, the quotient is the verdict, thus leaving | 
‘ the matter to the decision of Cocker, as judges | 
are sometimes said to leave their decisions to | 


the dice. Were the damages each juryman is 
inclined to give nearly equal, no great harm 
would arise ; but these are not the cases in which 
Cocker is resorted to. It is where there are 
great differences of opinion ; and then a minority 
of the jury, or a single juryman, may control 
the verdict of the whole. Suppose, for example, 
eight jurymen think £100 enough, but four 
think it should be £200: these four have, in order 
to obtain what they conceive the justice of the 
case, only each to put down £400 on the paper ; 
fpr £100 + 8 = £800, and £400 x 4 = £1600, 
and £1600 + £800 = £2400 — 12, gives £200, the 
verdict required. In several cases, great trouble 
has been given to juries by the obstinacy «f one 
or two jurymen, whom the rule fur unanimity 
Prevents the majority controlling. No longer 
“go than last year, after a case had been aban- 
Coned by the pursuer, and his counsel declined 


addressing the jury, one juror kept the whole 


jury locked up, and the Court waiting for three 
hours, because he would not concur with the 
rest. To prepare himself for the task he had 
undertaken, of bringing the majority of eleven 
‘o see that the truth was on his side, he brought 
4 bottle of whisky with him; and it is difficult 
e Say what might have been the result, had the 
nin 4 not been discovered and taken from him 
a of the Court before the jury were in- 


. In the anomalous proceeding of trial by Jury, 
here persons ignorant of the law are called on 
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| care tq distort it as much as 
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to aid, and, indeed, if they please, control those 
whose life has been spent in its study and prac- 
tice, it has been found absolutely necessary, for 
the sake of justice, to permit the Court to review 
the proper duties of the jury—that of judging of 
the evidence, and of the amount of damages 
assessed. Thus, the allegation, that the verdict 
is contrary to the evidence, is a good ground for 
applying for a new trial ; and new trials have 
been granted on such a ground, even although 
the verdict was supported by the charge and 
opinion of the judge who presidcd. Giving too 
little, or giving excessive damages, is also a 
ground for a new trial; and, even although the 
second jury coincide in opinion with the first, 
this is no absolute bar to a third trial. It thus 
appears, that, notwithstanding the boasted finality 
of trial by jury, there is ample room for further 
litigation after a verdict is returned. And so it 
has been found ; for, wherever the litigants have 
been sufficiently keen, and rich enough to pay 
the expense, they have found ample scope for 
litigation in excepting to the decision of the 
judge in the rejection or admission of evidence, 
to his directions to the jury, or to the verdict 
itself, as contrary to evidence, contrary to law, 
or on the ground of the damages being excessive 
or the reverse. 

Although we have serious doubts as to the 


do not mean to defend the former practice of 
the Court of Session, and which is still followed 
in all our inferior courts—that of taking proofs 
by commission. A commission was granted to a 
lawyer, generally of little experience or know- 
ledge, to call the parties, or their counsel or 
agents, and the witnesses, before him; and to 
write down the evidence of the witnesses. In 
the inferior courts, the commission is granted to 
one of the clerks of court, or one of the practi- 
tioners in general little acquainted with the 
rules by which he ought to regulate his pro- 
ceedings. Day after day, and week after week, 
is spent in writing down an immense mass of 
matter, great part of which has often little 
or no bearing on the point at issue. Objections 
to witnesses and to questions, are discussed with 
provoking and tedious pertinacity; and, after a 
great consumption of time, it often happens that 
the objection and answer must be written down 
and referred to the judge for decision. The 
sitting is, in the meantime, broken up, and a 
new meeting must be held after the decision on 
the objection is obtained. When it is considered 
that there are never fewer than five persons pre- 


‘gent at such a proof, and often more—all of 


whom must be paid by the litigants—the expense 
of such a proceeding may be judged of. At 
length, after a delay of many months, the proof, 
now swelled into a large volume, is coneluded ; 
and, to enable the court to judge of it, the parties 
are generally allowed to write memorials as leng 
as itself on its import, in which they take good 

The 


judge, who is deprived of the advantage of judg- 
ing, from the appearance of the witnesses, how 
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far they are speaking the truth, and having no 
opportunity of expiscating the facts which appear 


to him important, is then left to decide the case 
in the best way he can; and no wonder the de- 
cision is often unsatisfactory, and is carried from 
one Court to another, by appeal, and at a greatex- 

nse—the costs being now probably morethanthe 
whole sum in dispute—until at length the chequer 
is shut by the decision of the House of Lords. 

It was to get rid of this system in the Supreme 
Court, and to check appeals,* that trial by jury 
was resorted to; but we cannot help thinking 
that it would have been desirable to have tried the 
experiment of examining the witnesses, in open 
Court before the judges, previously well ac- 
quainted with the facts in dispute, without 
troubling six-and-thirty shopkeepers, farmers, 
&c., about the matter. In Scotland, where the 
judges are certainly not “legal monks,” what- 
ever they may be elsewhere, but men of the 
world, the court is as well fitted to assess the 
amount of damages for breach of promise of mar- 
riage, assault, or the like, as any jury whatever. 
Indeed, in many cases which it is imperative at 
present to try by jury, in Scotland, there may be, 
and often is, no question of fact at all to be ascer- 
tained, and no damages to be assessed—such, for 
example, asactionson policies of insurance, where 
there is no denial of the facts, but simply a defence 
in law—as that the voyage insured was illegal. 

As acheck on the court, we think the value 
of juries in Scotland has been greatly overrated. 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, no such 
check is required ; and to apply the incumbrance 
of a jury trial to the ninety-nine cases, because 
it may be useful in the hundredth, is as sensible 
a contrivance as to keep the drag constantly on 
the carriage wheel, because it may possibly be 
once a-day needed in descending a hill. We 
would allow the parties to decide whether they 
would have a jury or not. Why not give them 
theirchoice? The great curse of all legislatures 
is gouverner trop. Somuch care must be taken of 
the subject, that he is allowed to do nothing in his 
own way. The statute-book is filled with restric- 
tions, regulations, and prohibitions. Ourancestors 
ascertained the lengthsof cvat tails, ofshoe-points, 
the number of dishes to be placed on the tables 
of each rank ; exporting a salmon, or marrying 
an Englishwoman, have been, in Scotland, alike 

capital offences. To this day, it is held dangerous 
to allow the importation of foreign grain, and 
absolutely destructive to the empire to permit the 
consumption of foreign meat. On the same prin- 
ciple, the management of a law-suit is taken out 
of the hands of the parties concerned. But the 
truth is, that, practically, Scottish juries have not 
restrained the political inclinations of the court. 
In 1794, the jury were as eager for conviction 
as the court.. Under Castlereagh’s reign, in 1817, 
no greater difheulty was found ; and it was from 
the vigorous efiorts of the bar, in defence of the 


*In this object it has, however, failed. Notwith- 
standing the great diminution of the business of the Court 
of Session, of late years, there have been more appeals 
since trial by jury was established, than before. 





accused, and not from the conduct of the jury 
that any check was given to the career of de. 
potism.“ Still later instances might be pointeg 
out, of the inefficacy of Scottish juries co protec, 
the subject against the crown. We suppose we 
must not do more than allude to the case of Gij. 
bert M‘Leod, the editor of the “Spirit of the 
Union,” in 1819, who, although unanimously re. 
commended to mercy by the jury, was transported 
for five years, for what was termed sedition, Ty, 
a man in his rank of life, the sentence wag, jy 
reality, what it proved to the martyrs of 1794_. 
a capital punishment. The manner of protect 
the subject from the Crown, is sufficiently obvigy, 
—viz., by excluding politics from the bench, and 
not by going into the streets and the fields, ty 
find men who will construe the law differently 
from the judges of the land. Itis a matter wei) 
deserving of consideration, whether the only 
efficient check is not for the people to appoint 
the judges themselves. Why should the ex. 
pounders of the law not be elected by popular 
suffrage, as well as the makers of the law ? 
Whatever opinion may, however, be formed of 
jury trial in civil causes in Scotland, there cag 
only be one as to the merits of Mr Macfariane’s 
treatise onthe subject. Inthe space of a moder. 
ate-sized volume, he has condensed the substance 
of many hundred decisions, besides acts of Par- 
liament, and acts of sederunt, relative to jury 
trials. His work is lucid in its arrangement, 
and complete in its details; and no counsel nor 
agent, engaged in a trial by jury, will do justice 
either to his client or himself, without consulting 
it. It will be found highly useful during the 
trial, from the ready solution it affords of the 
numerous questions, requiring immediate de- 
cision, which arise. The former treatises on 
jury trial were, even when published, very paltry 
performances, and now are completely obselete 
frum the changes which have taken place; and 
every practitioner has long felt the want of such 
a work as the present. Nor is it to those em 
gaged in jury trials alone, that it is valuable. 
In conducting proofs before the commissaries, 
and in cases depending in the inferior courts, it 
will be found extremely useful, by furnishing the 
rules by which questions relative to evidence, 
such as the admissibility of witnesses, the ques 
tions which may competently be put, the docu 
ments which may be received, and the mode 
generally of conducting a proof, are to be judged 
of. The appendix contains issues applicable 
the various classes of actions, taken from cases 
which have actually been tried, and all the prae 
tical forms in use in jury causes. Nothing could 
have tended more to the safe and satisfactory m& 
nagement of that branch of business, the mest 
troublesome and hazardous to the practitioner= 
trial by jury—than the publication of this Loo}. 
pienininitiiiaa a ee 
* In a case for administering illegal oaths, the Why 
lawyers---whose services in 1817 and 1819 should not e 
overlooked---succeeded in quashing, we think, eight 
ferent indictments before the case went to the jury! 
Lord Advocate (Maconochie) had almost giren up th 
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.» » PALES OF THE CLEIKUM INN. ST. RONAN’S.—NO. TH. 
. THE DOMINIE’S TALE; OR, THE WEIRD OF THE WINRAMS, 


“Tene aré many months in every year when | whom it more nearly concerns me to speak” ome 
the hostel of St Ronan’s, and the whole of that | The dominie gasped for breath. 
jonely village, are as mute and desolate as if it “ Weel a weel,” cried a young farmer, named 
were one of those romantic watering-places em- | Elliot, interrupting his old teacher somewhat 
hadsmed in the Swiss Alps, or buried in the | irreverently, “if times are on the mend, thanks to 
heart of the Pyrenees, after the last flight of | the spirit of our forefathers ; and, if they righted 
the enmmer-loving martlets from the cities had | matters then at the price of their blood, let us 
taken wing. It was atthis deserted season, and | try to hold them sv, or shame befa’ us, say 1.” 
to a'rastic and purely Scottish audience of greedy | The dominie, who mightily prided himself on 
listeners, that the dominie narrated the follow- | being “‘ a Whig of the Revolution,” was looked 
jn traditionary story, which he thus preluded:— | on with suspicion by the younger Liberals of 
«ft might be in the latter year of the godiess | the parish, from having lately, in obedience 
md gainless reign of Charles Stuart, the second | to his ecclesiastical superior, the minister, 
ef that unhappy name, or in the first year that | refused them the use of the school-house to 
his black-hearted, Papistical brother bore sway | hold a meeting for Parliamentary Reform, 
in this ancient realm, that a gathering of douce | This circumstance gave sting to young Elliot's 
neighbours and orra wayfarers, much like this | speech, especially when he added—* It is just 
same, was drawn round the ingle-neuk, within | the auld story owre again then, dominie, as now— 
these same stanch, auld, black wa’s—the whilk, |‘ Do as the laird and the minister bid ye, or 
sirs, were utterance gifted them, could tell many | else . Then it was the king and the 
astranger tale than mine. It was Candlemas- | curates:—it comes aye to the same thing—now 
tide, as | have heard, and snow lay thick on all | it is, hereawa at least, the Deuke and the Cham- 
the heights, and deep in all the hollows of the | berlin.” 
Gala, the Leader, and the other waters round ; by The dominie waved his hand, sawing the air 
reason of which, Robin Scott, the then carrier, | with Ciceronian dignity ; and, giving the go-by 
orecadger, between this countryside and Edin- | to this remark, held on— 
burgh, was full three days behind his ordinary «“ At a time when judgments were abroad, and 
time ; and, as this was a period of sore trial and } the Malignants, in their blind and blood-thirsty 
tribulation to the persecuted Kirk and oppressed | rage, spared neither age, sex, nor station, tid. 
Estates of Scotland, the men folk, ye may be | ings from the capital were, as I remarked, sorely 
sure, were hungering as sair for tidings as the | waited for; and, in especial, the guidman of 
women for the nonsense trinkum-trankums | Elshieshiels—who likewise farmed the Mains of 
Robin brought, in exchange for fresh eggs and | Redheugh, and had himself been out at Pent- 
fat eerocks, Robin, slow as his pace was, in | land with his auld maister, Rutherfurd of Red- 
dandering from farmste:d to farmstead, was | heugh—declared he would not stir till Robin 
the only post and mail of those days, unless | appeared, though it should be broad daylight, 
when a laird or a lord, like Thirlstane or Tor- | and called for another bicker of ale, to help on 
woodlee, or him of the Black Barony, or the | the clatter, and also the graver discourse, which 
malignant persecutor, Sir Marmaduke Winram, naturally ran in the subdued vein of a people 
might send off one of their house-varlets with a | quailing under oppression, yet stirred and ex- 
ecial budget, on some of their godless errands | cited in their minds by the many brave examples 
of harriment and cruel oppression of the Lord’s of steadfastness, even unto death, with which 
people. For this, sire, was a time when heavy | the period abounded. Among the remorseless 
judgments were abroad in this land of Scotland, | and cruel characters to which that disturbed 
and when the sword of the smiter was unsheathed | age gave birth, none were regarded, by the 
‘slay utterly. There is a yirmin of discontent | country people, with greater horror and super- 
and a barming of restlessness abroad among this | stitious dread than Sir Marmaduke Winram, 
| ancient people even now; but I trow, sirs, our | whose patrimonial possessions in this neighbour. 
| wes have fallen in pleasant places, when our lot | hood had lately been increased by several forfeit- 
under the Protestant princes of the House of | ures, and the gift of the fines he had levied in 
Hanover ig compared with that of our godly and | the course of his zealous service. He had been 
persecuted forebears, hunted like patricks owre | concerned in the arrest of Mr Donald Cargill, 
the mountains and through the moss-hags, by | and had also been solemnly excommunicated by 
: Claverhouse and his godless gang; harried in | one of the preachers among the Covenanters—a 
/ their gear, and racked in their members with the | circumstance deemed so awfulthat some of hisown 
eaten and pilnewinks, and the other damna- | servants abandoned him as one set aside and 
, devices of that Pandemonium, the committee | sealed to perdition and to the Enemy of maa. - 
* the Privy Couneil of Scotland ; where the ‘It is tauld, and I have good suthority for 
spostate Lauderdale, and Middleton, and Rothes, | believing it,’ said the goodman of the Maina, ‘ #iat, 
and their hellish instruments, Bloody Mackenzie, | the same night tidings came te his lerd) 
a the Museovite tiger Dalyell, and the excom- | of Randolph's Tower, that Mr Dor Nay a 
ticate malignant, Sir Marmaduke Winram, of | had lifted up his testimony at ‘tie’ 
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of Edinburgh, and laid down his precious life for 
the cause.of Christ’s crown and covenant—that 
the blasphemous wretch leuch loud out, and cried 
to his man, Sergeant Warrock, another wicked 
oppressor of God's people, and a spoiler and 
harrier of his heritage—‘ Fill me a cup of 
wine, Warrock, and we'll drink the Whig-a- 
muir’s draidgie !' Whereupon the red wine 
in the cup turned in his hands into congealed 
blood! Yet he greedily drank it up "’ 

A thrill of horror crept through the circle 
then surrounding the ingle like ourselves; and 
many other tales were related of the cold-blooded 
butchery committed by the persecutors ; of their 
dissolute and abanduned lives ; and of the visible 
retributory judgments already visited upon them 
for their savage cruelties to the Covenanters, 
and all thuse emphatically named ‘ the Lord's 
people.’ 

‘ He is off to Edinburgh last Monday morning, 
to crave from the Privy Council a deed of gift 
of Redheugh’s lands,’ said the farmer of the 
Maine—your own great-grandsire, Mr Elliot, 
and a savoury Christian in his generation ; ‘ but 
there will be words about that; for there are 
as greedy gleds before him yonder as himself— 
off, after attending ane of their Pandemonium 
Councils against us and ours, over at Thirlstane, 
where the hallowed rest of the blessed Sabbath 
was spent in cards and dice, drinking and damn- 
ing, and blasphemies fit to have split the roof of 
the castle, and sunk it fathoms deep in the 
earth,’ 

While the honest man held forth, the dogs 
began to yowff, and a glaikit lassie threw over 
her wheel in her haste, and ran out, expecting 
the longed-for cadger. 

‘It’s no Robin, was her cry, on returning, 
‘but just Sikker Simmie, the packman, wha, 
guid be aboot us! when I speered for tidings, 
tauld me, the Malignants have burnt the Nor’ 
Loch of Edinboro, and that the cadgers are sell- 
ing the burnt fish for half naething !’ 

‘ Thelaugh atthe pedlar's joke wasnot general ; 
and that small grey man, who had been stabling 
his pony, shortly afterwards appeared in person. 
Simon Sloan, or Sikker Simmie, as the itinerant 
merchant was named from the extreme caution 
of his dealings, had for many years plied at stated 
periods in this district—his beat being up and 
down the Gala, the Ale, and Leader Waters, and 
also other tributaries of the I'weed, before he 
annually traversed the valleys of Yarrow and 
Ettrick, making, that way, his exit into Moffat- 
dale. It was also known that he statedly travel- 
led the east of Fife, whence he made his transit 
across the Frith, and ranged the Lammermoors, 
before descending upon the Tweed and its feed- 
ers. But this was not Simmie’s usual period of 
appearance at St Ronan’s, which was never till 
after the bear-seed time ; and surprise and ques- 
tioning was added to that usual warm welcome to 
the Cleikum Inn, from the female part of the 
household, which the facetious pedlar always re- 
ceived. Wants of all kinds were now to be sup- 
lied to the females ; but the cravings of the men 





| day, and there is like to be mair yet—#0 
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for tidings were still more eager. Simmie hear’ 
all questions, and often parried them with jokes. 
sometimes at the expense of the Covenanters. 
for, strange as it might be for one in his rank 
of life, Simmie was loyal and a Malignant ; ang 
in Fife, where his principles were better known 
or more rigidly canvassed, he was even latterly 
suspected of using his calling to act as a spy for 
the curates and persecuting lairds. Some light 
remarks from Simmie provoked the displeasure of 
the grave goodman of Elshieshiels, who, Shaking 
his head, said— 

‘I trow they did not wrong you far, friend, 
that put honest men on their guard against ye,’ 

The pediar looked disturbed, but laughed it 
over. 

‘Against the length of my ellwand is it, guid. 
man? Weel, it measured aff ten ells of Flander; 
lace this day week, and double that of French 
lawn, for the bridal gear of bonny Lady Loch. 
keltie, owre yonder at Lindores, who is coming 
to be your lady here at Redheugh; and, if she 
shall say I wronged her, let me abide it.’ 

Here was news—and twenty throats were 
opened, 

‘And will Sir Marmaduke ever let the lady 
and her gear past himsel’ or his son?’ 

‘Ay, that’s a point for divines like you, guid. 
man; but see here, lasses, saw ye ever rarer 
ribbons? ‘That’s ca’ed The Duke of Yorks 
darling.’ And he threw a wreath of ribbon tempt. 
ingly over his arm, 

‘ Maiden of mine shall never wear snood 0 
that bloody hue,’ said the old farmer. ‘ And! 
take blame to myself for clatterin’ wi’ a scof- 
fing fool-bodie like ye, who, I haveheard, partook, 
twenty and more years since, in the heathenish 
doings at Linlithgow, when Middleton and Dal. 
yell, and other rotten-hearted Malignants, the 
magistrates of that town, burnt the Covenant, 
and put the Cause to open shame with their 
mocking devices, dancing around their big bon 
fire, while the public fountain spouted French 
and Spanish wine, in which the frantic wretches 
toasted the healths of the excommunicate apes 
tate, Charles Stuart, and the enemies of the 
Kirk and of Scotland. No wonder ye bleneb, 
poor sinful wretch, and that the sweat breaks on 
your brow, come as ye are of pious Presbyteriaa 
parents, and allied to the blood of the Covenant. 
A present judgment was seen on him, my 
friends,’ continued the speaker, ag the appalled 
circle drew back, leaving the sacrilegious 
alone in his shame: ‘he wasted in flesh, sirs 
and pined in spirit, like a thing bewitched, from 
that day; never again could settle to his hones 
trade of a shoemaker, and so took to the p 
and to what other less honest trades lies betwee? 
him and his conscience.’ 

‘Simmie must have been but astripling callast, 
then,’ said the landlord, sympathizing with his 
guest. ‘It will not do, Elshieshiels, in these tumes 
to look owre strictly back to what ony o’ us were 
aboot a score o’ years syne. There has bees * 
hante] changes o’ beliefs and unbeliefs in 0% 
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said is soonest mended; but let the guidman 
try, Simmie, what temper your razors are o’.’ 

Jt was not a little remarkable, that, besides 
ballads and broadsides of all descriptions, for the 
lads and lasses who heard the curates, Simon 
never travelled without a secret assortment of 
such seditious and rebel tracts as ‘ Ler Rez,’ 
shich boldly maintained the doctrine of the law- 


fulness of armed resistance, or ‘ The Causes of | 


God's’ Wrath;’ and such proscribed documents as 
‘ The Lanark and Sanquhar Declaration,’ ‘ The 
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Ruglen Testimony, ‘ The Torwood Excommunica- | 


tion, and ‘ The Dying Testimonies of the Mar- 
tyrs, who were still suffering in numbers at 
Edinburgh, and in many parts of Scotland. 
‘What can the like o’ me do,’ he would reason, 
‘who am but a servant of the public, trying to 
earn a bit of honest bread at a season when the 
very giglet lasses, that wont to sing ‘ Gilmorice’ 
or ‘ Kathrine Jamfrie,’ affect mair these tragedies 
regarding the last hours of the virgin martyrs, 
Isabel Alison and Marion Harvie, than Vans 
Bentinck o’ the Krames’ best pinners and pear- 
lins.’ 

As all was safe in the Cleikum at this time, in 
his estimation, Simon undid the contraband 


printed papers, which were concealed in a web | 


of duffle ; and, at very moderate cost, but under 
strict injunctions of secrecy, dealt out a supply 
of those wares, which were eagerly and instantly 
read, 


‘And this is what they mak’ by their villan- | 


ous tests and edicts, an’ grievous burdens laid on 
tender consciences, cried old Elshieshiels: ‘ their 
ain creatures, such like as that weirdless body, 
Simon Sloan, being, by a gracious, overruling Pro- 
vidence, turned into sharp instruments to work 
their downfall and destruction, Honest Robin 
Scott durst not hawk about the precious indit- 
ings which, for the Jucre of pelf, the Council- 
curates tools sell to us. No, no, sirs—all the soul- 
killing tests, and body-slaying murders, and all 
the finings, and hangings, and drownings, and 
racks, and thumbikins ever hell devised, and all 
the dragoons and troopers in the three kingdoms, 
will never extinguish that fire of love kindled 
in the heart of Scotland! 
Jears they have tried to drown it in blood ; but 
‘will never be quenched. The fathers will be 
telling the bairns, when they are old men, that 
in their young years there were great days in 
‘cotland; and that the faithful ministers—a 
Cameron and a King—a Wellwood, a Renwick, 
and 4 Kid—would not be silenced from preaching 
‘s@ truth, nor the Lord's people kept back from 
hearing of their civil and religious rights; and 
4ow the scaffulds ran owre wi’ blood, and how 
tory heads of martyred saints were stuck on all 
the ports of Edinboro ; but all would not do.’ 
This was the talk of auld Elliot of Elshie- 
thiels. Some of his friends thought that his 
ag keeping to the hills under hiding, after 
a se at Airmoss, and a sore imprison- 
» Suffered in Tantallon Castle, had given 
i brain a shake from the base of solidity ; 
‘t was remarked that his love waxed 


For nearly twenty | 
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aye the warmer and more vehement as his 
worldly judgment failed; and he would find 
fault even with his landlord, Redheugh, and other 
old companions in arms for the cause of the 
Covenant, because of what he scrupled not to 
call a lukewarmness and defection, This made 
Elshieshiels the more anxious about the fact, 
when he heard from Simon an inkling of the mar- 
riage. 

‘Comely house-dames and rich heritages 
have long been among the Enemy’s most effectual 
snares, he remarked ; and he strictly interro- 
gated Simon as to Redheugh’s project of matri- 
mony with the young widow of Lochkeltie. 

Though Redheugh was well stricken in years, 
the lady was yet a fair and buxom gentlewoman, 
onwhom morethan one ortwosuitors (even among 
the Cavaliers) cast eyes of regard, with maybe a 
sklent towards her fat dowry lands in the Howe of 
Fife, and some ulterior view of the custody and 
bestowal, in due season, of her only child Mag- 
dalen Leslie, to whom, though still in years but 
a babe, great wealth had fallen, both in lands 
and money-bonds held by her late goodsire, 
the Provost of Cupar, over the Laird of Win- 
ram's estates. Lady Lochkeltie, in her state of 
bereavement, sojourned for personal safety near 
the West Bow Port of Edinburgh ; and, though 
carrying herself with marvellous discretion for 
one of the weaker sex, she could not altogether 


_ withhold her succour and solace from the per- 


secuted and outed ministers then under flight 
and hiding; for which fact her dwelling had 
been repeatedly searched, and herself brought 
up before the Privy Council, to bide the gibing 
and jeering of Lauderdale anent harbouring stur- 
dy trams of the Kirk in her very secret chamber. 
Her woman’s wit, and maybe her comely coun- 
tenance, helped her through; though it was 
alleged, by Elshieshiels and other highflyers, that 
her replies were not altogether so single-minded 
and ae-fold as became her pure profession. So 
she was dismissed skaithless, Lauderdale saying— 

‘Ye maun ware your widowhood upon a jolly 
Cavalier, madam, who will answer to us for your 
good conduct.’ 

At one of these targings she chanced to be 


| seen by this said Winram, who had just come 


from Galloway, where the storm was raging, to 


give an account of his devil's stewardship, im 
shooting, and hanging, and fining, and plunder- 





ing. His prodigal and dissolute life at the Court 
of Charles Stuart, and the maintenance of his 
riotous troopers, had long since brought Sir Mar- 
maduke to a piece of bread, in spite of the plun- 
der and fines he pocketed ; and he was now 
clamouring for prey with the best of those raven- 
ing wolves. It was remarked that, when the 
widow was removed, whose daughter, if there 
had been justice in the land, might in right of 
bonds be said to carry his estate in her bib, he 
got into a rage with the whole Council which 
parried his demands; and, the Duke of York 
being in presence, he swore a blasphemous 
oath, by the rood, that he must have siller, if 
he gaed to hell and pawned his soul & it) upped 
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which efther Lauderdale, or Rothes, or some of 
that pack—for they were all alike, and, to use the 
idiom of the vernacular, ‘ ae sow's farrow’ — 


cried oat— 


* A God’s name, man, take the Whig-a-— 


muir Leslie’s widow as the firet instalment of 
thy unreasonable demands, and worry thy poor 
friends nae mair. The quean has a drop or two 
of gentle blood in her veins. If ye manage half, 
ye may, in due time, bestow her weel-tochered 
daughter on that hopeful youth, the Master of 
Winram, which will cancel all heritable bonds, 
and spare ye the lang journey ye may take svon 
enough. The wench ought in conscience to be 


made a ward of the crown, and bred up in | 


honesty. But she will be safe in thy fatherly 
custody.’ 

Sir Marmaduke, who had the pride of the foul 
Fiend, winced at this frank project, but let him- 
self be overruled ; especially as it was expounded 
to him that there was no need whatever to part 
with his English concubine, Mistress Anne, who 
duly attended the curate’s mass, and reigned iny 
Lady Paramount, at Randolph’s Tower, over the 
entire household, and the Master to boot; and 
never, it was said, did this woman forget or fore 
give this scheme, though it turned out of non- 
effect. But the matter got air, as, somehow or 


other, the friends of the cause of the covenant had | 


a sharp earevenin Privy Councilcommittees ; and, 
that same night, the hand of the widow of Loch- 
keltie was, by the offices of godly Mr Black- 
adder, then under hiding in Edinboro, secretly 
bestowed in holy wedlock upon Rutherford of 
Redheugh ; the little maiden, Magdalen Leslie, 
acting as her own mother’s bride’s-maiden, and 
James Rutherfurd, then a stripling of ten or 
twelve years, as his father’s best man. 

‘I look upon us two,’ said Redheugh, ‘ but as 


the proxies of our children, if it shall please the | 


Lord to incline their young hearts to each other.’ 

There were divers reasons in operation 
among good friends. By the preachers then in 
Edinboro, the sudden union was considered a 
matter of needful carnal polity, (as Lady Loch- 
keltie was bent on wedlock,) to keep so rich a 
prize, ina temporal sense, from the enemy ; and as 
a clear dispensation of Providence, to strengthen 
the hands of friends. 
folk’ (as every pair is called when they marry, 


however well stricken in years they may be) | 


travelling to Redheugh, to keep the honeymoon, 
as Sikker Simmie had foretold, they took boat 
for Fife betimes next morning, and had crossed 
the Frith lang before Sir Marmaduke, who had 
been drinking and diceing all night with Lauder- 
dale, heard of the march which the Covenanters 
had stolen on him. Flinging his furred cloak over 
his gold-laced habit, that had never gone off 
his back after the debauch, he burst into 
the Privy Council chamber like a man pos- 
sessed by the Evil One; and, the Duke of 
York being again in presence, first swore a 
deadly revenge against the Laird of Redheugh— 
of whose lands he demanded the instant forfeit- 
Urée-and a deeper and more burning hatred 
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Instead of ‘the young | 


| than that, set on fire of hell, which alreaay 

raged in his veins against the Lord’s people 
| He even offered his dagger at his kinsman, Lay. 
| derdale, who could not keep from jeeing at his 
disappointment ; for such is the friendship of the 
wicked, 

Though afflictions vexed and bruised the Kirk 
and commonwealth of Scotland more sorely than 
ever after these happy espousals, and though 
the ungodly trode down the vineyard like swine 
and rioted in the goodly fruits thereof, there 
were quiet days and peaceful nights for Red. 
heugh in his own peculiar; so that it was 
alleged by Elshieshiels, and other suffering 
brethren, that he was forgetting the afflictions of 
Zion in the calm couthiness of his wife’s fire. 
side at Lindores ; where, if there was one mem. 
ber of the circle more dear to him than another, 
it was his step-bairn, the gentle and winsome 
Magdalen Leslie, who had at once gained for 
herself a daughter's place in his heart. The 
children, James and Magdalen, had also mingled 
the buds and blossoms of the affections of youth, 
and could not so much be said to have fallen in 
love, according to any worldly or carnal sense of 
the phrase, as that the tenderest affection and 
endearment had been the law of their young 
life, as far back as the memory of Magde. 
len reached. The children had together at 
_Lindores shared the instructions of a godly 
outed preacher, until James had been sent te 
Holland to complete his education under the 
especial direction of Sir Patrick Home, an old 
friend and neighbour of his father. It was in his 
first absence that the golden-haired, mild Mag. 
_dalen, with a skia of milk and an eye of softest 
blue, grew up into graceful maiderhood, unfold. 
_ing her beauty beneath the fond eye of her step- 
father, like a living flower, until the match of 
the maiden could not have been met with from 
Crail to Culross, in all the goodly kingdom o! 
life. Magdalen had, in duty and love, cherished 
James Rutherfurd as a dear and only brother, 
and jaloused nae mair, until light broke in upen 
her maiden innocence, when she chanced to b 
scorned one day with the Master of Winram, 
and felt that she never could be the bride of 
any man by her own free choice, save her dear and 
early companion. Ye may be sure that a matter 
0 desirable to all concerned, both in a public 
and in a private capacity, was not ill to manage, 
and, on James going back to Holland, afters 
visit to Lindores, he carried away her trot) 
plight ; while, blushing in her secret chamber, 
with inborn modesty, and thrilling with innocest 
delight, the pious maiden blessed the Lord thet 
those ties which had made so much of the happ 
ness of her childhood did not preclude ths 
closer, more rapturously-endearing connexion fer 
time and for eternity, to which she trembling! 
looked forward. For Magdalen Leslie alme* 
grudged her own felicity, while Zion was in the 
| furnace ; and this had been a season of quiet ie 
her parents, purchased, as I have said, by 
was surmised a touch of lukewarmmness, oF 6®* 
want of a fervent, fiery zeal, on the part of aul 
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Redheugh. Yet was he a man of great weight 
among the friends of the cause, and highly re- 

cted ; and something was yielded to his grey 
hairs, which demanded ease and peace, and some- 
thing more to the prudent policy of Lady Loch- 
keltie, who, from the time she had been handled 
hy the Privy Council, was ever in deadly terror of 
fines, forfeitures, and pilnewinks. However, a 
time was now drawing near, when a double- 
faced or worldly policy would not longer 
suffice, and when the choice was to be made 
between the Kirk and the curates, between the 
Lord’s service and Baal’s; for now the soul- 
ensnaring edicts daily issued, were as a trap set 
upon Mizpeh, and as a net spread upon Tabor. 
To be brief, a crisis was drawing near within 
this ancient kingdom ; for, as is said in the ver- 
nacular, when things are at the worst they mend. 
But the blackness of darkness was only lowering 
—the fiery deluge had not burst; and, such is 
the frailty of human naturein young and plighted 
hearts, that, maybe, Magdalen Leslie, as the 
appointed time drew nearer and nearer, thought 
but even owre muckle of her true-love in the 
Lowlands of Holland, and partly forgot the public 
troubles of Scotland ; though the maiden could 
not be called wilful nor remiss in duty—as her 
purpose of wedlock had been fortified and hal- 
lowed by the consent of their common parents, 
and warmly approved by those godly ministers and 
leading elders among the Covenanters, who, it 
was thought, liked to assume a temporal as well 
as spiritual authority over the adherents of the 
mighty cause. 

This marriage had long been the subject- 
matter of debate, and also of prayer, in the 
secret conferences of the Lord’s people ; and it 
was hoped that, young as they were, James 
Rutherfurd and Magdalen Leslie might live to 
prove a nursing-father and a nursing-mother of 
the afflicted Kirk ; for the youth was of a gene- 
rous, high-spirited nature, and of a singularly 
ripe judgment for his brief years—his under- 
standing of matters of civil polity having been 
wonderfully enlarged by his residence in Hol- 
land. It was thought, moreover, that the son 
of Redheugh, who had suffered sorely in his 
worldly possessions by the oppression of his power- 
ful and persecuting neighbour, Sir Marmaduke 
Winram, had a double title to the well-tochered 
heiress of Lochkeltie; and it was the merry 
saying of one of the preachers, maybe Samuel 
Rutherford—<** Is not the house of Lochkeltie 
honoured in ministering of its substantial siller 
*poons to thetoom aumrie of Redheugh,where Ser- 
geant Warroch has left nothing better than horn 
cutties?” It is, indeed, a well-known historical 
fact, that whatever of vessels of silver, and ves- 
sels of gold, and ornaments, and gauds of gentle- 
women, had been treasured in Presbyterian 
households, were freely cast into the public 
treasury. It was, indeed, a time of a singular 
awakening and opening of hearts, so far as the 
free communication of gear and substance went— 
and that same is a severe test of what spirit a man 
Of, in his zeal for a cause. 
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You are now, my friends, to suppose that ten 
years had elapsed from the marriage of Red- 
heugh, during which time he had so ordered his 
walk, that, save refusing to hear the curates, for 
which his household suffered fine upon fine, it 
was next to impossible to fasten a quarrel upon 
him ; and, by altogether avoiding this country- 
side, he had not roused the enemy in crossing 
Winram’s path. As for the annual-rent on the 
late Provost of Cupar’s heavy bonds, it was 
thought best to keep quiet about that, the Ca- 
valiers’ song being then as now— 


*¢ Instead of broad pieces we'll pay with broad swords.”’ 


But how was the young hot spirit of James 
Rutherfurd to brook this insolent injustice ? The 
prudent Lady hoped, that, by submitting patiently 
to every injustice, save in matters affecting con. 
science, the grey and honoured head of her hus- 
band might descend to the grave in tranquillity 
in the bosom of his family; and—though his spirit 
still travailed in secret for the wrongs inflicted 
on the land of Scotland, and his heart yearned 
over those sufferings of glorified martyrs and per- 
secuted saints which had, twenty years before, 
kindled his soul with burning zeal, and unsheathed 
his father’s sword—it was alleged that he had 
set his heart, with an over desire, upon the com. 
pletion of the marriage of his son and Magdalen, 
who was, indeed, the very apple of his eve—the 
light of his life. It was settled that young Red- 
heugh should return to Scotland at Whitsuntide, 
and the marriage take place withoutadelay, which 
the broken state of the country forbade. Some 
of the ladies of those Cavaliers who were distantly 
connected by blood with Magdalen Leslie, had 
expressed a desire to take charge of the heiress 
in Edinburgh, and introduce her to society be- 
coming her expectations and claims; and one or 
two matches had been proposed for heron the part 
of young and needy Malignants among the King’s 
and the Duke's friends, and in especial by Sprin- 
kel, and Douglas of Stenhouse, a Papist, and one 
who vowed that he would bring her back to the 
true church before she had been three months 
his wife. ‘The family at Lindores were in great 
dismay at pretensions backed by men in power, 
who were then given up to work all unrighteous- 
ness with greediness; and the Lady of Loch- 
keltie would have sent her daughter abroad to 
be out of danger, had she not known that their 
enemies only waited for a pretext to confiscate 
her lands and gear. Wicked Winram was now, 
in the ways of Providence, made their stay ; for, 
when he heard of the heiress of Lindores and 
Lochkeltie being given to any Cavalier save 
himself or his son, he raged like a bull of Bashan, 
and the plan was suspended to keep peace in 
their camps and councils, Still the overly-pru- 
dent Lady of Lochkeltie, foreseeing nothing but 
danger and mischief to the whole family while 
Magdalen remained single, wrote with her own 
hand to speed the return of her stepson; to 
whom she remarked, ‘ that, godless monsters as 
the Privy Council were, they durst not put 
j asunder those united by the holiest of human 
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ordinances, and with the consent of parents and | their sweethearts just as like as of anything else 


the next of kin.’ . 9% 
Under cover of her lady-mother's missive, 


Magdalen also wrote to him as her brother, which 
she yet called him, and for the last time in her 
single state; but also as to her long-beloved and 
early betrothed ; and that—for the letter was 
carefully preserved among the family papers— 
in a strain of tenderness, and with the out-pour- 
ing of an affectionate spirit, which after circum- 
stances made memorable. The lady of Lochkel- 
tie’s letter contained, no doubt, much sound and 
evangelical doctrine, though it touched more on 
certain bridal purchases of Flanders lace, and 
Holland linen, and Indian china, and _ posset- 
dishes, than Redheugh might altogether have 
countenanced, while so many precious saints, 
hunted like wild beasts to the hills, had nota 
meal of meat to sustainnature. The epistle of 
the maidencontained also an account of a remark- 
able and solemn public renewal of her covenant, 
and a devout casting of her betrothed and herself 
upon Providence, in their new relation, for time 
and for eternity, which was wonderful in one so 
young. Rutherfurd, the younger of Redheugh, 
who, by all accounts, was of a manly, loving, 
frank nature, had sometimes chided his young 
connexion for an over degree of maidenly coy- 
ness in her late correspondence ; but he was now 
satisfied that his Magdalen’s love far exceeded 
the giddy, flickering, light passion of ordinary 
women; and his heart, already rejoicing like 
a bridegroom’s over his bride, he boune him- 
self for Seotland, and was expected in the port 
of Dysart within fourteen days. 

As evil fortune would have it—-for so to short- 
sighted eyesit might at first have seemed —certain 
papers necessary to the completion of the nuptial 
contract with which Gideon Urie, a God-fearing 
clerk in Cupar, was then busy, were deposited ina 
secret hiding-place inthe peel-house of Redheugh, 
of which no one possessed the secret, save the old 
laird, and which he did not judge fit to intrust 
to any one save those nearest and dearest to him ; 
so it was agreed that he should make the journey 
accompanied by Magdalen, and be back again 
before the Malignants in Edinburgh would wot of 
their absence. For this purpose they were to 
take shipping at Largo, and, crossing at once 
into East Lothian, altogether shun the perils 
and snares of a city polluted with the blood of 
the saints. A dull, grey, cold February morning 
it was when they took horse, and the heart of 
Magdalen failed her altogether as they rode off, 
so that, leaping from her pony, sorrow overcom- 
ing her, she ran back and fell into her mother's 
arms, sorely sobbing in a passion of grief, while 
she cried out, ‘O mother! dear, dear mother, 
there is a load on my heart this morning it will 
never get aboon!’ And the mother chided and 
comforted in the same breath, as mothers will do, 
saying—‘ What ails my Maidline, my winsome 
baira ?' 

Now the maiden had dreamed a dream ; and, as 
they say in the vernacular idiom, ‘ Cadgers aye 
dream o’ creels, so young girls will dream of 





[ Upon this there arose the only titter amo 

spinners, carders, and knitters of the Cleikum. 
which the Dominie’s tale had excited.] ~ All this 
long drearie night,’ said Magdalen, ‘ was my 
broken sleep haunted by a pale spectre, taking 
the form of our beloved James; and then the wag 
thing would change like the mist-wreath, till ig 
brightened into the countenance of an angel, and 
thenthe haughty countenance and scowling brows, 
and the eyne that scorch me, of the wicked Malig. 
nant Sir Marmaduke Winram would come be 
tween us; and hundreds on hundreds of demon 
visages would cluster about and press onand suffo. 
cate me, like the fiendish faces that frightened me 
in my childhood, of Sergeant Warrock and the 
blood-thirsty murderers that paced past our win. 
dow anddowntheW est Bow onthe day the innocent 
blood of young Isabel Alison was spilt like water,’ 

‘ Whist, whist, my child,’ returned the lady, 
who was a careful dame, ‘ ye are bound on the 
path of duty, to secure your dower of widowhood 
over thelandsof Redheugh, if it please Providence 
to afflict you, like me, with the same sore bereave. 
ment of an early separation. There was a cold 
touch of a worldly spirit in this, which found no re- 
sponse in the leal and loving heart of the maiden, 

‘ Mother,’ she uplifted her voice, ‘ speak not to 
me of widowhood, who never will be blest to be 
the bride of young Redheugh—Oh, never, never!’ 

‘Silly girl, these are your maiden fears,’ re- 
plied the lady, kissing and soothing her child. 
‘And tiis is an unlucky back-coming,’ she 
added ; for a touch of superstition in those days 
mingled strangely with a strong religious faith 
in the minds of all classes in Scotland. 

‘I fear to see again that stone on which the 
Papist witch-wife of the Pathhead stood the 
morning we fled from Edinburgh, denouncing 
wrath, on our landing in our own country,’ said 
Magdalen. ‘ Hew can I forget her eldritch 
scream, ‘ Ye think ye have made a braw escape 
this morning, Lady Lochkeltie—you and your 
Whigamuir bridegroom ; but the Weird of the 
Winrams hangs owre ye yet—ay, owre you and 
yours,’ ’ 

‘I could chide thee, silly maiden,’ said the 
lady, forcing a smile; ‘ but I must leave it to 
a blither companion to chase away these black 
vapours, bred of an idle brain and the publie 
troubles; for I will not believe the Enemy has 
power over my Maidline. Blessings on my 
daughter !—far from her be doubt and tempts 
tion—near be faith and trust !’ 

‘ Mother,’ said the maiden, ‘ I know the 
ground of my hope, and I have not been nurtured 
like those who trinket with witch-women 
put faith in soothsayers; but the finger of fate 
is in this, as ye shalllearn. Early this morning, 
when I had shaken off these ensnaring dreams 
after seeking counsel and direction of Him™ 
whose hands are the issues of life, 1 opened ™Y 
Bible at that fearful Scripture— 

Wiutchman, what of the night ?—watchman, what # 


the nigbt? And they fied from the sword, from 
draws sword, and from the bent bow, and from the 
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onsness of war. For thus hath the Lord said unto 
me within a year, according to the years of an hireling, 
and all the glory of Kedar shall fail, 


‘Js not that a warning of speedy judgment ? 
And, again and again, my Bible opened as if an 
unseen hand held back the brods at the same 
threatening text.’ 


This was a species of appeal to fortune, a kind | 


of heathenish sortes virgiliane, in which even 
cober Christians, especially of the weaker sex, 
then indulged. And well might the awful re- 
sponse thus solemnly and not without sin in- 
voked, have made the maiden quail; nor did 
her lady-mother altogether elude the contagion 
of a superstitious fear, though she strove to be- 
lieve that the threatening Scripture bore the 
rather upon the public estate of this covenanted 
and backsliding land than on her own fire-side. 
And so with blessings and prayers they parted, 
and four hours’ easy riding brought Redheugh 


and the damsel to Largo, whence they proposed | 


to take shipping, by the dawn of next day, for 
Dunbar, and thence, traversing the Lammermuir, 
pass quietly down the Leader side, and on to the 
auld peel-house, which Redheugh had not visited 
for several seasons bygone. It so chanced that 
Andro Baikie’s brig, a coglie bit craft, which 
the Laird intended to hire for his occasions, had 
been bespoken by the prelatic travelling mer- 
chant, Simon Sloan, of whom ye formerly heard ; 
but this was the less matter, as he was bound on 
the same voyage with his packs, passing on his 
annual journey from St Andrew’s to the Merse, 


Tweeddale, and the other regions he frequented | 
Ee was naturally but overly happy | 


in his traffie. 
and vogie to have ability to grant a passage to 
Redheugh and the young lady; but he would 
suffer no one else to enter the vessel, save, as it 
chanced, that singular Christian the guidman of 
Elshieshiels, who, his brain being more and more 
infirm with what he had suffered, had taken a craze 
to make a pilgrimage to Magus Muir—for, as he 
said, the refreshment of his spirit, in viewing the 
scene where righteousjudgment had been executed 
once more before he yielded up his soul. There 
bad also been some secret conference at St An- 
drew's of ministers and leaders, at which he had 
heen present. Magdalen had often heard of this 
person, who was regarded by many asahalf-crazed 
fanatic, by others as a saint of the first magni- 
tude; and there was much in his physiognomy, 


sad in the wild light which shot from his restless, | 
cledging eye, to rivet attention. When, as the | 


day broke, the group met together on the ruckle 
of sea-stones called Largo pier, ready to embark, 
tnd Elshieshiels joined them, his deep, unearthly 
rolce, as he poured forth the words, ‘ Watchman, 
what of the night?’ made the damsel involuntarily 
start, recalling the oracular text. 

Redheugh, when on board, fell into close 


ind private conference with his old companion | 


2 conventicles, prisons, hiding-places, and 
maybe battle-fields, and appeared deeply in- 


‘erested in the subject-matter of discourse ; the 


pedlar trimmed his packs, and sat him down 
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seemed the profane tune of ‘ Maggie Lauder ;’ 
and Magdalen, cherishing her own thoughts in a 
pensive heart, gazed into the hazy east, where the 
_ sun was wading in clonds, and dreamed of far-off 
Holland. She was again startled by the high 
_ tones of the Covenanter, who was thus addressing 
_ her stepfather :-— 

‘How are the mighty in Israel fallen!—alack for 
sinful defections! for the putting the hand to the 
plough, and then drawing back !~- Let those that 
abide by their bein firesides, toasting their shins, 
and eating, and drinking, and making merry in 
their tents, and come not out to the help of the 
Lord, remember Meroz’ curse ; for verily they 
shall not, when those things are inquired for, be 
guiltless of the blood of their brethren.’ 

The colour mounted to auld Redheugh’s 
brent brows. ‘If this is levelled at me.’ he 
said, in a calm, but severe and constrained 
| voice, ‘ I must say it beepeaks less than cour- 
teous civility, and far less than Christian cha- 
rity. My fellow-sufferer even unto bonds 
ought to remember that the same command 
_which enjoined glory to God, proclaimed good 

will to man.’ 

‘1 crave your pardon, Laird of Redheugh, 
and far am I from saying that the root of the 
matter is not in ye. But ye maun be tried, ye 
maun be sifted, ye maun be winnowed ; the pure 
gold must be purged from the dirt and dross; ye 
have been ower lang at ease in Zion; ye have 
been practically saying, ‘ Soul take thine ease— 
there are goods laid up in store for thee for many 
days. Yet will ye be a brand plucked from 
the burning, for the noble testimony ye bere 
in times past, against the covenant-breaking 
and idolatry of this perjured land, with which 
the Lord has a controversy ; and through the 
breadth and length of which He will go up 
in judgment, and give the fowls of the air, 
and the birds of prey, a feast of flesh and 
blood. Yea, 1 see the sword is whetted for 
blood, he exclaimed, in yet wilder tones, toss. 
ing up his arms, while his elf-locks streamed in 
the wind—‘ He will have a day of the blood of 
kings and of nobles. Blood has touched blood 
in this sinful land! Pentland Hills yonder, on 
which the mist is lowering, drank Mr Guthrie's 
blood; and Bothwell shook hands with Pent- 
land, and the drowned in the sea touched Both. 
well; and Airmoss the drowned in the sea; and 
the Grass Market and the Gallowlee swim red— 
ye may wade therein in the blood of precious 
saints knee-deep !—And will He keep silence for 
this 7’ 

‘ The poor man is distraught with his long and 
| cruel sufferingsand solitary imprisonment in Tan. 
| tallon Castle, with nothing but the German Sea 
| sweltering below, and the mews and gulls scream. 
_ ing around him, my Magdalen,’ whispered Red. 
_heugh to the trembling maiden, whose eyes were 
as if fascinated by the wild maniccal glare of the 
man's eyes; ‘ and, though | pity him, and sin. 
cerely respect what he haa boldly done for the 
religious and civil liberties of Scotland, I wish 


? 
' 


‘pen them, smoking a pipe, and humming what | we had had a quieter fellow-passenger. 











































Magdalen’s gaze had attracted the poor man’s 
wandering eye,’ and he shonted——‘ Rise up, ye 
women that are at ease! hear my voice, ye care- 
lous daughters! give ear unto my speech !—for the 
spoiler has gone up ; and think ye he will spare 
the little ones or the delicate women; or that 
the fair and ruddy countenance which may al- 
lure the soldier of Christ from commanded daty, 
and prove the same snare to the son that the 
mother's wiles have done to the father, will not 
be changed into blackness and ashes, and’ 

‘ Halt there, now,’ cried Sikker Simmie, inter- 
posing, ‘I gave you a cast in the brig, mainly 
to keep you from running into worse mischief, 








| 


and that is the jougs o the Laird of Anster, or | 


the Crail tolbooth; but ye are not to make a 
conventicle of this deck-head, which is but an ill 
return for my civility.’ 

‘Your civility, apostate wretch ! 
seorn to bandy words with you ; and, if | have 
infringed upon due courtesy in my expostulation 
with more honourable persons, I bear the signet 
and authority of Him who has honoured a 
poor worm with the mission I bear.’ He flung 
himself upon the deck and unclasped his Bible, 
muttering what to the ears of Magdalen as 
much resembled imprecation as prayer, as he 
turned over the leaves, 

‘ It would be a well-governed Kirk and State 
that had the like of your cock-brain at the head 
of it,’ said the pedlar, aside ; and Magdalen and 
her father were silent under the Malignant’s jeer. 
Kishieshiels refused to partake of their refresh- 
ment at noontide, and spoke no more until, as 
it seemed, between sleeping and waking, he 
perceived the afternoon sun flashing upon the far- 
off Castle and the kirk spires of Edinburgh, when 
he arose, and, taking off his broad blue bonnet, 
pronounced a passionate anathema against the 
proud city whose high places had, for twenty 
years, reeked with the blood of martyrs, and 
again sank silent on the deck. 
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man to refuse a gentleman's siller.’ 


It wag 
now late in the afternoon; but the destined. rt 
was close in view, the weather clear, and the 
horses fresh, and Redheugh was satisfied with 
his progress hitherto, when an alarming difficult 


rose. Andro Baikie, the Largo skipper, ag a 
Fife-man, and, consequently, a Whig, was favour. 
ably inclined to the Covenanters ; but still within 
the limits of discretion, and safety to the brig 
and its navigator. 

‘ As we are within two bows’ length of runni 
into the harbour, ye'll better, bestir,ye, friend, 
and seek out your pass; for we will be all 
strictly looked after, gentle and simple.’ 

‘The more especially as Andrew has an jl 
name, since a certain trafficking with a Dutch 


_lugger off Eyemouth, whose cargo Hackstoun 
of Rathillet, and a wheen Whigamores, lying 





landward in your county of Fife, valued more 
than good brandy-wine or stout Geneva. I'm 
no saying, Andrew, it was either arms or ammu, 
nition.” And Simmie chuckled. 

‘ And if ye did, Mr Sloan, it,would be but one 
lee more to the diel’s dozen was spread about 
that same auld nonsense, bringing honest folk 
into trouble—But seek out your pass, honest 
man, : 

Elshieshiels raised himself, and sternly de, 
manded—* Am | then not _also_a free man of no 
mean city ?’ 

‘He'll be meaning Peebles or, Jeddart, I'se 
warrant, said Simmie, apart. 

‘Am I not a free-born Scot, at liberty to 
travel upon my lawful occasions the length and 
breadth of my native country of Scotland, with- 
out speering the leave of any malignant prelatic 
magistrate whatever ?’ 

‘Clean havers, man,’ replied Simmie, ‘ But 
I need not tell you of not sitting in Rome and 
striving with the Pope; for ye would pick s 
quarrel with a whin-stane, though ye surely 


could not be so misleared as bring Redheugh 


‘To reflect on these things is enough to | 
drive any man mad,’ said Redheugh, who had | from the Privy Council, by travelling in bis 
been very taciturn and thoughtful all day, as if | company and his freighted boat, without a lawful 
oppressed by the weight of railing accusation | pass and warrant. But, if so, ye ken the remedy, 


to which an overly-tender conscience gave | 


sting. 

‘Now, with your leave, Redheugh,’ put in 
the packman, ‘these things, instead of driving 
men of sense and gumption donnart, should 
make them doubly wise, doubly cautious. doubly 
sure that they see to the end before they risk, 
not merely their own lives and the peace of their 
families, but the lives of thousands, and even 
pi of the cause they so foolishly contend 

‘This is a matter, friend, on which we are 
not like to agree,’ returned Redheugh, drily, 
‘and drawing forth his purse; ‘so ye will take 
the freight ye have paid for the boat, and we 
will be free and ready to part on landing. We 

»posh forward to my sister's house of Edgelaw 
before the sun go down.’ 
‘ofbe money was at once accepted, Sikker 
Simmie remarking, ‘ that it never became a poor 


} 
! 
| 





into trouble, who has had fash eneugh already 


Andro.’ 

‘Ay, that do I—ye shall be able to satisfy 
the town-clerk and the buailies, friend, or sto* 
away, neck and crop, behind those salt barrels, 
and be landed again ‘safe on the pier of Large, 
or my name is no Andro Baikie.’ 

The fugitive at first expressed violent indig- 
nation ; but, becoming more calm, at length pre 
posed that they should lie to until darkening, 
and then he would cast himself into the water 
swim on shore, and rid them of the Jonah @ 
the bark. This was refused point blank. 
was more than the brig was worth, or its , 
neck, to make such an attempt to elude j 
in these severe times. Driven to extremity, 
man called Redheugh aside, and comm ) 
something which appeared to make 3 
and strong impression upon that gentleman, ». 

 Tcannot send back this honest man,’ he ete 
advancing, after a few seconds, spent, a 4P 
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, inrumination. ‘ J will peril all ere that.’ 
Sikker Simmie remonstrated. 

‘He must go forward,’ replied Redheugh, with 
an air of vexation. ‘ Magdalen, my dear,’ he 
whispered, ‘ life and death are on his journey— 
my word is plighted to the protection of my old 
friend.’ 

‘Ye will sairly rue this interference, Red- 
heugh,’ said the pedler, impressively. ‘ But what 
do ye propose ?” 

‘To lie to till darkening,’ said Redheugh, ‘ go 
ashore in the boat, and take our chance.’ 

‘Well, well, Redheugh,’ said the skipper, dog- 
gedly, ‘I have seen your money before now, | 
and may see it again, and I would be loath to | 
disoblige you ; but, if ill befalthe brig, which is 
the bairns’ bread-winner, through that camstairie 
Whig carle, ye ken—and ye are witness to it, | 
Simon Sloan, and so is the young lady—to whom | 
I look, to make good the damage.’ 

Redheugh undertook all risks; and that the 
pedler might, as he said, run none, he also made | 
the singular request, of being smuggled on shore 
with his pack, and along with the Covenanter. 

The pass which Redheugh had procured from 
the government authorities at Cupar, for him- 
self and his daughter, was undergoing rigid 
scrutiny from the zealous town-clerk and a magis- | 
trate in the town-house, when a couple of con- 
stables, or what were named _ sheriff-maires, 
arrived with Elshieshiels in their custody. He 
had been apprehended a mile from the town, on 
his way southward ; and upon the information 
of Simon Sloan the packman. 

‘Who has picked my pocket, the malignant 
villain, of a charge of private papers,’ whispered 
the prisoner, ‘ and a small sum in silver coins.’ 

Redheugh went up to his friend, his counte- 
hance expressing deep vexation and alarm, which | 
blackened into despair at a single word, whispered 
in hisear. ‘ What is this ?—what is this ?’ cried 
the oficial, with dignity ; ‘ no private commun- 
ing there. And where is the aforesaid Simon | 
Sloan? Let him be called into court.’ But Sik- 
ker Simmie was nowhere to be found ; he had 
put in leg. bail, and the prisoner was committed 
for a future examination. The only crime 
charged against him, was clandestinely landing 
from a boat, and travelling homeward without a 
pass ; but that was enough. 

Redheugh joined his daughter at the inn 
which was close by the jail and the council 
Chamber, and proposed that, as the moon was 
rising, they should set forth instantly, if she 
were able for the journey. So Peter Cairns, 
the laird’s man, who, by this time, had got the 
beasts landed, saddled them forthwith. 

z Something—some unhappy thing has chanced — 
"® trouble ye, my father,’ cried Magdalen, read- 
~ the laird’s troubled countenance. He told | 
*r of the treachery of the packman, and of | 

errest of his poor friend. She was lost | 

Conjecture, ‘Robbed him of a charge of | 
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papers '—Yet, spite of appearances, 1 cannot | 
P thinking Simon a just man, and a very 


érant Prelatist, and one who has a clearer | 
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judgment than falls to the generality of those 
of his rank,’ 

Not a word passed between father and daughter 
until they had rode several miles; Magdalen 
fearing—she could not tell for what—that the 
gloom which hung upon her father's spirits pare 
took of deeper concernments than the condition 
in which he had left the goodman of Elshie« 
shiels. They gained a point where a bridie- 
track struck up into the hills, while the high. 
way winded on nearer the coasi. The moon 
was about the full; the sky starry, elear, and 
calm, with a light frost ; and the prospect out 
upon the shimmering waters, and to the misty 
bays and capes, and up towards the hills, which 
might have seemed bare and tame in broad day, 
received that romantic charm from the magic of 
moonlight, which the flash of bright intelligence 
or the glow of enthusiasm is seen to communicate 


| to the most ordinary features. 


‘It is a fair night, and a fair scene,’ said the 
damsel. 

‘I have a boon to ask of my Magdalen,’ said 
Redheugh, without direct reply, but drawing to 
her side. ‘ Two more hours’ good riding up hill 
will bring her to the dwelling of my sister at 
Edgelaw, where she will be kindly entreated for 
her own sake, even more than for mine. My man, 
Peter Cairns, knows every foot of the way 
through brake and heather; and much, much 
this night demands from me, frail, feckless old 
man as | am—much, much depends on my push- 
ing southward without stay—much that concerns 
the weal of the kingdom, and the safety of the 
best and truest friends of poor, enslaved, perse- 
cuted Scotland.’ 

‘Father, do you think so meanly of me as 
that, in times which have made Scottish maidens 
martyrs and the fit companions of brave men 
and heroes, I should stand upon go small a thing 
as this °’ 

‘Bless thy tender and courageous heart, my 
darling Magdalen! And it shall be blessed! 
Many of thy gentle kind have like gener- 
ous impulses; but how few like thee the 
steadfast spirit that makes good the purpose! 
Bless thee, my Magdalen! Surely the Lord will 
prosper my journey but for thy sake, maiden, 
Let me but see thee the wife of our James, and 
freedom of conscience and peace within the bor- 
ders of Scotland—and for what more does the 
auld man wait? Bless thee again, twin-lamb of 
my little flock !’ 

Magdalen felt that this was no ordinary leave- 
taking. ‘The old man stooped as if to imprint a 
kiss upon her brow, when her spirited and restive 
pony sprung aside ; and, though she kept her 


seat, carried her in an instant a considerable dis- 


tance off. 

‘Ill luck precedes and follows this journey,” 
said the maiden. ‘1 am not even permitted to 
receive my father's farewell kiss.’ 

It was a saying of the younger Lady of Lech- 
keltie that she had aye found a good gallop the 
most exhilarating threshold-cup on parting with 
friends ; and she now gave her palieoy, o¢ ouch 
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beasts are called in ‘story-books, the rein, and 
also the switch, which fell but as honey-dew from 
her light hand; so that Peter Cairns was put to 


his mettle to keep her in sight. Magdalen had | 


slackened her pace to permit this worthy guar- 
dian to overtake her; and had dipped into a small 
hollow, into which the path cut, where a little 
rivulet trilled away and glimmered in the moon- 
light, below the shadow of a thicket of alders, 
hazel and bourtree bushes, and briers. From 
under these, the voice of Sikker Simmie suddenly 
addressed her with— 

‘A fair good even, Mistress Magdalen Leslie! 
Ye are boune, like myself, for the Edgelaw ; for, 
to say the sooth, the air of a town-end, like yon 
of Dunbar, never agrees with me; while, in 
among the hills, I get a good supper and free 
quarters, instead of a Jawin as lang as a Galston 
grace, for my breakfast, and never a plack gained 
in the way of trade to clear it with.’ And, put- 
ting his interrogatory ina Scotsman’s canny way, 
he added, ‘ Redheugh will be behind ye, it’s like? 
As I will be stepping on before gentry’s hours, I 
might let the housekeeper and the herd at the 
Peel ken the Laird is on the road.’ 

Before Magdalen could reply, the doughty 
Peter, still some yards off, took up speech :— 

* Ye audacious knave! if, after your tricks of 
this day, ye set your impudent snout that 
gait, or the way of the Edgelaw, we'll hound the 
dougs on ye!’ And Peter struck out with his 
heavy riding-whip, while Simmie parried with his 
ell-wand, and proved more than a match for his 
man —the agile creature having acquired a great 
sleight of such wanton pastimes, at the tilts and 
tournaments, or riding at the ring, kept up, until 
& Jute day, among the ancient fraternity of 
packmen. 

‘I command you, peace!’ cried the damsel, 
made the unwilling spectatress of this unseemly 
tuilyie. ‘1s it by hectoring with every varlet 
upon the road, that ye fulfil the orders of your 
absent master, touching my safe-conduct ?’ And 
the men were subdued and quieted to a pass that 
enabled the thick clatter of horse-hoofs on the 
frosty ground—implying a party of advancing 
riders, or what, in the old romaunts, was termed 
a plump of spears —to be heard, bearing down 
upon the place of rencontre. 

‘Tak’ the muir, man! —tak’ to the muir!’ 
cried Sikker Simmie, kicking his pack into the 
bushes with the left foot, and with the right 
hand seizing the lady’s bridle-rein—* Winram’s 
sleuth-hounds are on us!’ 

1 fear me this Peter Cairns was, after all, 


though in high credit and trust with the Laird | 


of Kedheugh, but a self-seekingloon, and a bit of a 


gomeril toboot; but the man’s instincts were quick | 
for self-preservation, and he took to the muir, | 
heeding little of the young Indy, whom the pack- | 
man, helping from her steed, with all of ceremony | 


the time allowed, prayed to take shelter in the 
‘thicket till the storm passed over ; and, tying her 
‘hood and riding-skirt to his ellewand, he set this 


‘apparition of a lady on the side-saddle, and gave 


4t a scud off in the direction of fiying Peter ;— 


| and laigh laughed Simmie as to outward soung 
_ but loudly and jeeringly in his sleeve, when the 
| troopers, five in number, and led by Sergeant 
Warrock, fell into the snare, and off and away 
over the heather, in pursuit of the shellie-coutis 
and the knave. I need not dwell on the plight of 
Mistress Magdalen, whose heart flichtered like 
snared bird, though her judgment remained clear 
and steadfast. 

‘Honest man, I believe ye mean me well,’ she 
said. ‘Conduct me safely to the house of Edge. 
law, and it is not this gold alone shall rewarg 
the service. And she offered her few broad 
pieces to the pedler’s acceptance, who said— 

‘Keep the gowd—keep the gowd; ye may 
need it yet. It is not siller-service I am upon 
this night, but a work of atonement anda re- 
demption of good name. This deed is but arles 
of my faithful service to the house of Redheugh, 
and the cause of Kirk and Covenant, if the trust 
put in me be equal to the strength given me.’ 

‘ This from you, Simon!’ returned the young 
lady—‘ a Prelatist, a hanger-on of the curates 
and an apostate Presbyterian, if not something 
still baser—a spy of those malignant persecutors, 
Mackenzie and Middleton—besides this days 
black business, by which a poor man is plundered 
and brought into trouble :—how ean | help mis 
trusting you? I blame myself for thus parley- 
ing with one whose doings are so doubtful; 
though, when I remember your songs, and bal- 
lads, and merry tales, and drollery, and good. 
nature with my brother and myself in our child- 
hood at Lindores, I cannot for my heart question 
but that ye mean me fair in this deliverance 
from that dreadful oppressor of our house and 
of the Lord’s heritage, Sir Marmaduke Win 
ram.’ 

‘Weels me on the gentle-hearted maiden, 
whose eye aye carried blitheness and blessing ia 
it! Weels me on her bonny face !—craving pat- 
don for the liberty—wha thought so kindly of 
the Linlithgow apostate, and on the tongue that 
said it ; and, if eer Simon Sloan did man oF WO 
man a good turn in his born days, he meunt one 
this night when he spulyied that fool-body of that 
charge of papers, and took---ye call it robbing —the 
bodle siller, to put a fair face on the deed. Jil 
kenned not, Mistress Magdalen, that ye are of 6 
steadfast spirit, and come of the blood of Leslie, 
| would fear to afflict you with needful tidings 
and warnings of near danger.’ 

‘To my father !’ cried Magdalen, gasping. 
| ‘And to his son!’ whispered Simon —and 
_ damsel clutched at his sleeve—and ye may be 
| sure Magdalen listened to his discourse W! 
| 





more earnestness than if he had been a ¢ 

minister. ‘My name has become a rep 

among my people,’ said he, ‘a shame andé 

| hissing—yet there are captains in our Israel that 

| put trust in me yet. Know ye the hand and 

of Argyle, madam?’ And he produced 
ficate to good character and trust-w 

| from his spleuchan, which, again, for greatet 
safety, had been hidden in a clue of 


worsted yarn; and Magdalen could, in the cles 
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moonlight, recognise the signature and seal of } having seen the damsel to the Mains of Edgelaw, 


that patriotic and God-fearing nobleman. Some 
Presbyterian gentlemen of the east, away by 
Fife and Angus-shires, had, it seemed, com- 
missioned arms and ammunition from Holland, 
and by the very same ship in which Redheugh 
the younger was to return home ; and the youth, 
ag one well thought on for parts, and courage, 
and true principles, had been intrusted with 
divers papers by Baillie of Jerviswood, and Sir 
Patrick Home. and others, exiles for conscience 
and civil liberty, both touching their private 
affairs, the sufferings of the realm, and the dawn 
of a better day. 

‘Jt was my unworthy self,’ said Simon, ‘ was 
deputed to meet young Redheugh at Dysart, 
and free him of his written charge, which lay 
smug in the core of sundry prime Gouda cheeses 
sent to my care ; when all at once an inkling got 
to the Privy Council of shot, powder, guns, and 
conspiracies ; and blank warrants were issued, 
the ports watched, and thus we abode all last 
week ; when some, as great warlocks as himself, 
misdoubting me, placed power in the hands of 
the daft goodman of Elshieshiels. ‘There is in 
these papers what would have hanged twenty 
gentlemenin one rope. But theyare all mad to- 
gether; and—partly from regard to their craigs, 
and maybe a wee thought that, if certain papers 
from the Hague, destined for the Earl's friends, 
fell into uncanny hands between Dunbar and the 
Tyne, the name of one Simon Sloan, a travelling 
merchant, might gain more bruit and blazonry 
than beseemed his station and humility, and the 
crazed member, Elshieshiels himself, get a walk 
down the West Bow some fine morning—I de- 
termined to ease him of his burden, and inter- 
cept the bark.’ 

‘And this is the cause of my dear father’s sud- 
den journey’ cried the damsel. ‘Oh, why might 
I not have been with him in his affliction! And 
how, then, kind and honest man, and true friend 
of thy country, is this dire wo to be averted ?’ 

‘That is just what I was ruminating. I maun 
back to Largo—round-about as Brownie did— 
and try to get Andro Baikie aff, and doun the 
Frith, and out on the coast, to warn off the 
Dutch bark ; and that I meant to have concerted 
with Redheugh, for which purpose I waylaid ye 
here ; but the poor demented gentleman is aff 
Pg believing me a rampant rogue, no 
doubt. 

‘And what ean Ido? Alas, alas! how little 
can helpless woman perform for friends in trouble ! 
—our lot is to pine and suffer, and be silent. But 
£0; every hour will seem an age until I hear of 

Success of your merciful enterprise. And 
lavish shall be your reward. Oh, what is all the 
—_ Redheugh and Lochkeltie, and of this 
Reehane of Edgelaw, to the safety of James 

erfurd and thefriends of Scotland! Go, go, 
a Aes not amoment. The lives of many— 
whieh fn of kingdoms—are in your errand— 
may our God prosper!’ And she fervently 

her hands in the attitude of prayer. 


Amen |’ said Simon, raising his bonnet ; and, 





he left her to make her own way into the dwell- 
ing. Ye may be sure her welcome was the 
blither for the narrow escape she had to recount. 
The Lady of Edgelaw—and guidwives of the 
better class were aye called lady in these days— 
was a wealthy and childless widow, who, as @ 
Rutherfurd of Redheugh, and proud of her 
father’s house, was thought rather to have de- 
meaned herself by her matrimonial alliance with 
a thriving cattle-dealer. But that was all past, 
and the gold was to the fore; and, though a 
woman of spirit and discretion, Leddy Edgelaw 
was a true Presbyterian, as became a daughter 
of the house of Redheugh ; and, moreover, a woe 
man of a fervent piety ; so that her fireside and 
her purse were ever open to the preachers who 
were sufferers for conscience. 

Late on the evening of Saturday, which haps 
pened to be the third after Magdalen reached 
Edgelaw, and while she was anxiously looking 
out for her father, and pining and yearning after 
intelligence of that Dutch bark in which so many 
hopes and fears were freighted, a shepherd came 
down from the heights with tidings that Mr 
Richard Kidd, an ejected preacher, who had 
crossed from the mountain parts of the Upper 
Ward of Clydesdale, was to feed the flock scat- 
tered in the wilderness, at a lone place among 
the hills on the Edgelaw grounds; and that per- 
sons had been sent out to warn the waters of an 
occasion now become rare and doubly precious, 
as the laws against field-preaching were more 
severe than ever. You are to know that the 
scanty inhabitants of this pastoral land, then, as 
now, pitched their tents—that is, their huts and 
cot-houses—in the pleasant valleys, and by the 
sides of brooks or streams like the Whitadder, 
the Leader, the Gala, and the Heriot, and what 
not ; with a’ theirsprinkling of lone dwellings in 
the muirs. And, far and around, for scores of 
miles, would the soul-thirsty people of all ages 
and degrees flock to hill-side preachings for the 
refreshment of their languishing and parched 
souls—lying out all night on the heather, or at 
the lee side of a rock, sustained from the scrip and 
the brook. Lady Edgelaw and her household— 
who refused to hear either curates, or, what to 
them was worse, the indulged ministers, and had 
not been at public ordinances for months —gladly 
embraced the opportunity, and despised the 
cowardly counsels of Peter Cairns, who maun- 
dered aye on the fine of 1500 merks on the 
rigs of Edgelaw for the last outbreak, which he 
thought as much money out of his master’s 
pocket, and so hinted that mercy was better than 
sacrifice, and that there were seasons when the 
dwellings of Jacob were seemlier for gentle- 
women than the gates of Zion—and especially 
for Miss Maidline Leslie, now when Winram’s 
blood-hounds were scouring the hills, and ber 
grey-haired father a marked man. But the 
maiden—though not yet called toa grap- 
pling with the enemy, and trial of faith in the 
furnace—was of that high enthusiastic strain of 


nature which warms at the sight of — whea 
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planted inthe path of duty, and who would have | 
been steadfast unto the death—declared, that, | 
whatever should betide, she had a call of Provi- | 
dence to accompany the pieus family with whom 
she sojourned to the place of worship. | 

Lady Edgelaw superintended her maidens | 
baking, brewing, and preparing divers dainties — 
for the refreshment of the little flock in the 
wilderness, until the clock struck twelve, and | 
by seven was on horseback behind her oversman. 
The place of appointment was a wild derned 
cleugh in the very heart of the hills, five 
miles from any human dwelling, and so remote 
and well fenced by mosses and quagmires that it 
seemed next to impossible the troopers could 
traverse the marshy broken ground, if the fact 
had been bruited that a remnant had gathered 
there. Holding upwards, crossing a shoulder of 
the ridge, and traversing wide, grey, up-lying 
muirs, where no vegetation was seen but the | 
jing and the heather, nor voice of bird heard, 
save the plover and the curlew, Magdalen, 
ever ahead of her party, came sheer on the little | 
dell where many small groups of familiesandneigh- | 
bours, gathered from all the adjoining valleys, 
were in little knots, or clustered, picturesquely 
scattered about, sitting, standing, and lolling— | 
the old talking in quiet tones of the state of the 
times, or on religious subjects, while the young 
read their Bibles, awaiting the beginning of the | 
service, Such solemn gatherings were wonder- 
ful times of refreshment, when the living waters 
were poured forth like a flood. Cold, hunger, 
and fatigue were forgotten in the holy zeal of 
their spiritual exercises ; and, if some had come | 
up in perturbation of spirit, before the ending of 
the first psalm they would not have feared the | 
fuce of thousands. ‘There is, my friends, no 
courage like the courage of faith. 

The first service was ended, the people had parta- 
ken of their repast, and the preacher was engaged 
in the duties of catechising the young, prepara- 
tory to the evening diet, when a shepherd 
stationed on the heights as a sentinel gave a 
signal of danger. 


Winram’s blood-hounds, as 
the troopers were named, were out, scouring the 
hills; and the preacher, after pronouncing a 
short but powerful benediction, broke up the 
assembly and held a council with the elders and 
armed men. An hour or two later and the cloud 
of darkness would wrap the people of God from 
the eyes of their enemies, and the herds and 
those who knew the ground could lead them 
through the bogs and swuinps in safety; so the 
women and little ones, with Lady Edgelaw and 
Magdalen Leslie, were placed in whatever shelter 
the clefts of the rocks and bu-hes of the cleugh 
afforded, while the men took post at the gorge 
of the dell, ready to defend their citadel if need | 
were. But evening descended on the hills and 
no foe appeared, and s00n the gloom of night 
prevented further observation of the sentinels ; 
and it was judged safe to disperse, breaking up 
and dropping off in threes and fours as quietly as 
possible, till few, save the preacher and ‘the 
household and herds uf Edgelaw, were left, ‘They, | 
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too, parted on the edge of the hill, the man of 
God meaning to return to the shepherd’s but, 
and the others wending downwards to the lower 
range of heathery heights. All danger was 
imagined past for the present, and M 

ever a bold horsewoman, feeling chill in body 
and more chill and anxious in spirit, pushed on. 
ward at a brisk canter, not without hope that 
tidings of ber father, or of one dearer still, might 
await her at the dwelling, which it was ordained 
she was not to reach. She had cleared a level 
rushy glen, from which a bridle track led upa 
narrow steep gully, opening upon the stretch of 
muir which sloped to the ridge named Edgelaw, 
The distance between the solitary farm-house— 
for, though a bein Lammermoor Laird’s dwelling, 
Ecdgelaw bouse was little better—and the place 
where Magdalen put her pony to its speed, did 
not exceed a mile-and-a-half ; so the more sober 
equestrians could not be many minutes behind 
her. When they approached the house, whe 
should stand by the threshold to interchange 
greetings Lut Redheugh, who at once and ear. 
nestly demanded his daughter from his widowed 
sister, as he helped her from the pillion. 

‘ Where is my Magdalen ?’ cried the old 
man, his vuice quivering. ‘She is not went to 
be the laggard among blithe riders.’ 

Lady Edgelaw’s heart misgave her, 

‘Within, surely, snooding her hair,’ replied the 
lady, trying to put a calm face upon it. ‘ Her 
spunkie Fife creature far outstrips our heavy 
Merse cattle, and puts us to our speed too. Here, 
ve hussies, take in my riding-skirt, and summon 
Mistress Leslie to her father. And, O brother! 
hut I am wae to see ye looking so ill 

There was none to obey her summons; and 
a half hour, an hour, two hours elapsed, and the 
collies and men, with lighted lanterns, had been 
high and low, out and atowre the muirs, shouting 
and yelping, and routing on horns, to spread 
alarm, and communicate with each other how 
they sped in the darksome chase. And aye as 
one and another returned, old Redheugh’s cry 
was—‘* My daughter—my Magdalen! What, sirt, 
have you done with my darling child—my last 
earthly comfort, now that the prop of my house 
is struck down? My son, my poor James- 
in imminent jeopardy himself—will be driven 
distraught when he hears of her plight. And 
her poor heart-broken mother” It 
chanced that Redheugh had met the packman 
that same afternoon, travelling, as he pleaded, 
on matters of necessity and mercy. He had 





succeeded in warning the Dutch vessel off that 


part of the coast, by means of Andro Baikie, and 
also in apprizing young Rutherfurd of bis danget 


The youth had got off in spite of the waylayig 


of his enemies, in the guise of a packman, whieb 
Simon had recommended, and was supposed to 
have taken the way to the Peel-house of 
heugh, to abide his father's arrival with Mag- 
dalen, befure taking further measures. 

‘ It was my hope to have seen them united, 


and safe out of this distressed land, until the 


indignation be overpast,’ said the bereaved 
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gan, who had now taken Simon Sloan as far into 
his confidence as was needful. ‘But my hope is 
cunshine on water. Alas! I have been too lax 
in pablic duty, and my sin has been followed by 
y judgment. My bairns! my bairns !’ 

‘Trust in the Lord and in the power of his 
might, brother,’ said Lady Edgelaw. ‘ My 
nevoy can fend for himsel’ ; and the maiden has 
aspirit of courage and constancy far above her 
years and sex ; strength will be given her in the 
hour of need. There is no’ a praying heart in 
ail broad Scotland that, when this sad news flees 
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abroad, will not be exercised in supplication for | 
' whence, if she came out with life, it must be ag 


sweet Magdalen Leslie. A way of deliverance 
will be opened, never doubt it.’ 
‘Then, too sure, ye believe her in the hands 


of that rutbless villain, who neither fears God | 


nor regards man. My Magdalen! my Magda- 
Jen! my meek, innocent child !—Oh, to lie down 
beside her skaithless corpse in the blackest moss- 


flow of these hills, rather than think of her in | 


that hardened man’s custody! Make saddle my 
horse, sirs! If I can give her but little help, | 
may die in my duty. For what better use is this 
remnant of a miserable life? Make saddle my 
horse with speed! He shall taste Tweed water 
ere sunrise.’ 

‘You are fitter for your bed, Redheugh,’ 
cried his sister ; ‘ there is fever in your blood 
_andin your eyes. But many shall run and ride 
on this errand.’ And she turned to her gaping 
servants, ‘ Dare ye parley with me, ye coward 


loons, and Magdalen Leslie torn from the very | 


hearthstane of Edgelaw, and the prey of Win- 
ram's troopers? Mountand givechase! And do 
ye go also, Simmie, and try to warn my nephew. 
But, oh! bid him be wary—ye are a bodie for 
sense by the ordinary.’ 

‘I need no biddin, guidwife, in this errand,’ 
was Simon’s answer ; and he was already on his 
feet. ‘ Few ken the country better; and I will 
have speech or tidings of the young lady or four- 
and-twenty hours go by.’ 

_ ‘Save my child,’ cried the poor father, cling- 
ing to the slenderest thread of hope, ‘ and I'll 
make you the wealthiest packman in all Scot- 
land, if | beg my own bread at Christian doors.’ 





| his Malignant kind. 
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Ill news fly fast. Long ere mid-day, or 
before any of the regular messengers had re. 
turned, a lad, sent back by Simon Sloan to Edge. 
law, brought certain intelligence that Sergeant 
Warrock and a party of horse had rode through 
Earlston at day-break, with one or two prison. 
ers, and a young female strapped to her saddle, 
and her horse placed between two troopers, 
She had struggled and shrieked for help to the 
few villagers abroad on early labour. The pedlar 
had no doubt but that this unfortunate person 
was Mistress Magdalen Leslie, and that she was 
by this time a prisoner in Randolph’s Tower ; 


the bride of Randolph Winram. Sir Marma. 
duke was not a man to be baffled twice. But 
this Simon kept to himself ; and, hiring a horse, 
he rode back to Edgelaw, in furtherance of his 
schemes ; the Leddy, he said, having routh of 
the sinews of war; and gold, above a’ things, 
was the first good wanted, whatever was to be 
cone. He found this good dame’s queans buck- 
ling on her blue camblet riding-skirt, and giving 
her silver-mounted riding-whip to her hands, 
while she soliloquized in her own fashion, 

‘The wealthy heiress of Lochkeltie, whose 
portion is to redeem the captivity of my father’s 
house’—for the old lady, though religious, had 
much of the pride of family of the Scots of that 
day—* the troth-plighted bride of my nevoy, 
the last of the Rutherfurds of Redheugh, now 
in sore circumstances himself—an innocent and 
virtuous maiden, and of gentle blood—torn from 
the fire-side of Edgelaw! I'm for Thirlstane, 
Simon Sloan. His godless Grace is at hame ; 
and owes the house of Edgelaw a day in hairst, 
if the pledged word of a Duke is worth an onion 
peeling —They shall all hear of this night's 
work; and that on the deafest side of their 
in the inmost chambers of their 
councils. All Scotland shall hear of it, and 
answer too! What care we for their headings 
and hangings, when driven to extremities like 
this! So go tell the excommunicate apostate at 
Thirlstane that, Simon Sloan, as ye are one of 
W hat has an auld wife like 





heads, and 


'me, with one foot inthe grave and the other 


Withstanding all entreatiesand persuasions, the | 


Laird also mounted and set off, though it was with 
difficulty he kept the saddle; and that Peter 


Cairns got him to the desvlate peel-house of | 


Redhengh, after fever and grief had half turned 
his brain, 

The Lady of Edgelaw only tarried the break 
of day to mount and send off her overseer and 
“me of her neighbour farmers in different 
directions ; and, as she ministered to them the 
“itrup-cup with her own hands, she cried 
briskly cout— 

“We have sought counsel and help from 
ebore ; and now, if there be ruth or manhood, 
*r the spirit of a true-blood Scot, left among us, 
ye will quit ye like men this day. Spare neither 

ree flesh nor man’s strength ; and, as ye ride, 
ame the waters ! Make saddle my nag; I'll 
**re to Thirlstane.” 


Se 








fast following, to fear from the power the enemy 
may give the oppressors for a season to destroy 
the body? But I'll speak him fair first.’ 

‘| wish I saw ye mounted !’ cried the pedler— 
‘an auld wife, saving your pardon, may blurt 
out a rash and a bauld word, and one that may 
find a mark, which a bearded man, however 
feckless, durst not venture ; but be sure ye do 
not seek an audience with his Grace of Lau- 
derdale till he has gotten his wame filled. 
Save and sain us! but they tell he can eat a 
horse behind the saddle, after clearing two sheep- 
heads, a bouk of lamb, a half-dozen kain capons, 
and a kebbuck of half astonetron.” And, of a 
truth, it remains the burden of tradition,” con. 
tinued the Dominie, “ that this rampant and 
wicked apostate and persecutor was 
by a familiar evil spirit, ravening within his 
swollen and bloated carcase, like the daughters 
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of thé horse-leech, and night and day crying, | 
Give, give! ‘This may, however, have been but 
the inordinate and furious false appetite which 
ysicians reckon among the many ills that 
afflict the body; though our forefathers be- 
Jieved it an open judgment, and a sore one, on 
this brutal though ducal specimen of humanity. 

Leddy Edgelaw might have been deemed a 
bold matron, to beard the wolf in his cen; for 
this was a time of faint spirits and of great 
terror, when the nearest kindred feared to in- 
terpose in behalf of such of their friends as had 
offended the Government, by conscientious op- 
position to unlawful edicts and sinful com. 
pliances. She found the great man after one of 
his bestial banquets, and so in his best humour ; 
and he even ordered her a seat and a cup of 
wine, which for courtesy she put to her lips, 
but took care not to dip in his dish; and then 
she began her tale; at which he jeered and 
leuch ; the venom, churned by his lulling tongue, 
spurting from the blubber-lips for which he was 
noted, in his devilish mirth. 

‘ The lass was on her travels without a pass, 
guidwife,’ was his remark ; ‘ but Winram will 
now be answerable for her safe conduct. An’ 
if he let her slip through his lang fingers, as he 
did the widow, fiend take me if I ever put fair 
wench or tocher-guid in his reverence again |’ 

‘ Never fear, never fear, cried the lady, 
frightened and angered out of all prudence. 
‘The butcher will not let the lamb twice escape 
his gully, let the innocent bleat as it list. But, 
oh, that ever this foul kite swooped on the gentle 
dove on lands of mine! Is there no remede, 
your Grace, for a wrong likethis? An innocent 
maiden—the daughter of an ancient Fife family 
—the troth-plighted bride of an honourable 
young gentleman, my nevoy, and representative 
of the house of Redheugh—)rought into trouble 
by false and wicked accusers. The stones of 
the causeway will rise in rebellion, let alone the 
folks of Scotland, for such shameless wrong to 
maidenhood and gentry. 

Lauderdale waxed very wroth, and sputtered 
and churned venom for a minute; but Lady 
Edgelaw, and other folks of the Edgelaw, were his 
old country neighbours, in a sense, though miles 
apart both from Dunbar and Thirlstane ; and 
there was, besides, an ancient obligation anent 

hiding some of the race at the steading of Edge- 
law, in the former troubles of the kingdom— 
and maybe, too, as it is sagaciously said in the 
vernacular strain, though somewhat savouring 
of profanity, ‘ The De'il’s no aye so ill as he's 
called ;’ for Lauderdale nichered a loud horse- 
laugh, as if at his own passion, and, giving the 
guidwife of Edgelaw a push in his rough merri- 
ment, he says— 

‘ Keep ye a calm sough, Luckie, and be off while 
it is fair weather between us. 1 have not forgot- 
ten certain services tomy family, nor yet timeous 
refreshments for myself and my people from the 
thrifty aumrie of Edgelaw. And, hark ye! take 


care how ye go to the hill again, to hear these bla- 
tant beasts routing down the wind. Ye may not 


get so easily off from next conventicle, if Wig. 
ram's hot fingers come over ye, even though ye 
be his aunt elect!’ 

‘Me! the audacious villain!’ interry 
Leddy Kdgelaw—‘ me! kith or kin to the blood. 
dyed, doomed race! 

‘ be off, woman, ere worse come of it! and see 
how ye try my patience again. The auld wi‘e’s 
mouldy pose, at Edgelaw, will bide another bang, 
in the way of fine or levy, if our friends are not 
mistaken ; so, order your walk by your winning,’ 
And he civilly, as if in mirth, pushed her out of 
his closet-—having granted her a far more gra. 
ciuus reception, though refusing her petition, 
than he wes in the wont of giving to such as 
dared gcaiusay him in his apostate wickedness 
And who should have waited her coming forth of 
the castle but Simon Sloan, to whom, in the ful. 
ness of her heart, she told all that had passed at 
the unsatisfactory communing ; and it was pac- 
tioned between them, that, if gold could ransom 
the young lady, it should not be wanting. 

‘1 ken nothing gold will not do if ye make 
the dose strong enough,’ said Simon. ‘I de 
not despair but that thesma’ key of the coffers of 
Edgelaw may be made pick the strongest locks ia 
Randolph's ‘Tower, whither [| shall be ere | am 
many hours older, and see what is laid to my hand 
to do. If tidings are wanted of my speed, | may 
aye be heard of at St Ronan’s ; and | ken ye will 
lose no time in raising all your kin and allies ia 
Fife and the Lothians.’ 

Simon’s first stage was to Randolph's Tower— 
for his pack and his sly tongue made him free 
everywhere; and thencehe proceeded to the Peel. 
No tidings had come of Mr James; and Simon 
feared that, notwithstanding his disguise and 
precaution, he had fallen into the snare of the 
enemy. So again, when the night had drooped 
into midnight, he returned to the Tower, where 
a glimmering light, high up, shining through an 
arrow-slit, pointed out the prison-chamber of 
Magdalen Leslie. This tower, long since dilapi- 
dated, was but an ancient pertinent of the res- 
dence. ‘Though of no considerable dimensions, it 
was of great strength, both from building and 
position, and seven stories in height—the upper 
ones divided into two or three apartments, the 
smallest of which projected beyond the walls as¥ 
hanging over the cataracts of the stream. The 
old tower was connected with the more moders 
house by a long and arched stone passage, divié 
by two strong oaken doors, the keys of whic 
were never out of Sir Marmaduke’s or his leman* 
custody, save when of necessity intrusted to hs 
right-hand man, Sergeant Warrock, as on ™ 
black Monday morning when he brought in bs 
prisoners, The dreary side of the tower * 
turned to ordinary beholders, who saw only 
massive grey walls, and a few arrow-slits. 

The river, from whose rocky banks it spra%® 
was here unseen and scarcely heard ; and, 
front, the building looked a tame, flat 
which, viewed in the rear, resembled more 
eyry of a bird of prey, than a chosen hum 
habitation. Access was given to the differess 
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, by a narrow, spiral staircase, partially 
lighted by arrow-slits ; and every separate flight 
of steps was jealously guarded by an iron-stud- 
ded and strongly-bolted door ; nor was it until 
the sixth floor was reached, that the light 
of heaven was admitted more freely into this 
den of darkness and evil deeds. Hither had 
Magdalen Leslie been brought, more dead than 
clive, on the morning following her abduction. 
Instead of at once approaching by the principal 
entrance, Warrock halted his party in a copse 
under, and almost behind Winram’s Hall. He 
dispatched one of his men for orders, and only 
waited on his master when these were ful- 
filed. He found Sir Marmaduke Winram, the 
man whose name was aterror and a hate through- 
out the land, seated at the morning repast, con- 
sisting, in the fas’\ion of the day, of a venison 
pasty, game, fish, and fowl], with wine and ale 
in cups and flagons ; for the jovial Cavaliers were 
noted belly-gods and riotous livers. Sir Marma- 
duke was knitting his brows, and casting looks of 
anger and contemptuous reproach upon his com- 
panion, his only son, the representative of his 
proud house, who, early as was the hour, had 
sunk into the sottish sleep of intemperance upon 
his chair. 

‘The sot! the fool!’ he exclaimed ; ‘he has 
not yet slept off his last night’s drench. Even for 
a single morning he is unable to control his gro- 
velling appetites. Thehog! could net he be kept 
from the swill-tub, even when so fair an occa. 
son offered of making a favourable impression 
on this distressed damsel, by playing the gene- 
rous gallant, while his father was reckoned the 
desperate tyrant ?’ 

‘If Sir Marmaduke stood in the Master’s shoes, 
the lady might be the easier wooed,’ said Sergeant 
Warrock, with the hardihood of his privilege of 
confidant, and the skill of the rude flatterer. 

It was not until! Winram had far outrun his 
means in what he was pleased to call the King’s 
ervice—though the Devil’s would have been the 
apter name—that, notwithstanding his vices and 
crimes, he stooped to the sordid rapacity which was 
the lawof the highest in rank amonghis Malignant 
associates. His old claim to the estate of Ked. 
heugh was now enforced by the desire of revenge, 
aswell as avarice; for, though he affected to 
congratulate himself on having escaped the ig- 
hominious alliance of the rich Puritan's widow, 
“s pride had never forgiven the slight, even 
*hen it revolted the most at the connexion. A 
‘neering smile met Warrock’s bold observation ; 
out it took effect, nevertheless; and, pacing the 
‘partment, the knight appeared to be revolving 
‘Mportant interests, Though past the prime of 
life, Sir Marmaduke still possessed eminent per- 
ronal advantages. His lofty presence and dark 
‘od haughty countenance bespoke one as fami- 
liar with courts and councils as with camps; 
‘nd, when he chose to control his vielent pas- 
“ous, from respectto his company, the suavity and 
dignity of his deportment were as different from 
the coarse brutality of Lauderdale as his power- 
# countenance was from the serpent-comelj- 
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ness of the cruel Claverhouse, whose smooth and 
almost effeminate features made the cold-blooded 
atrocity of his nature the more repulsive and 
abhorrent to human feelings. Sir Marmaduke 
assumed as his model the Great Montrese, and, 
above all things, prided himself upon his devoted 
loyalty to his Prince, and his nice sense of hon- 
our as a Cavalier—that is to say, he paid his 
gaming debts when he could, and was as prompt 
to provoke to the duello as to accept an invitation 
to the field. I have never heard that this sort 
of honour, either in ancient Cavalier or modern 
gentleman, haa proved any restraint whatever 
upon the most insatiable rapacity and the most 
unmanlycrimes; such asthat which this profligate 
man now meditated ayainst an innocent maiden, 
whose only crime was the temptation of her great 
wealth. He chose to lay the flattering unction 
to his soul, that, in this particular alliance, great 
honour was conferred; and that the sufferings and 
oppression of Redheugh, and those of the gentry 
who embraced the cause of the Covenant, were 
either caused by their own stupid contumacy and 
fanaticism, ortheir canting hypocrisy. ‘Ihe rights 
of conscience and of freedom of worship claimed 
by the common sort, and, for a quarter century, 
asserted at the price of their blood, he regarded 
as insolent impertinence, to be summarily put 
down by whipping, branding, and cropping of 
ears. Their blood he considered as so much red 
puddle, in which the hangman might smear his 
hands, though it rather disgraced the blades of 
his troopers. 

‘So, Warrock, you have brought in the lady 
and the preacher, and some more vermin’ Isit 
not so? Fresh from a conventicle—travelling 
without a pass ?’ 

Warrock bowed in affirmation. 

‘A rough gentleman-usher ; but it serves the 
turn. What sort of wench is it?’ 

‘A brave lass and a comely, though not fit 
to hold the candle to Madam Anne,’ 

‘ Pshaw '—but the better luck thine, Warrock, 
on whom I have some thoughts of bestowing 
poor Nan, and a cantle of Redheugh, in part 
requitance of the services of both, But of that 
anon,’ 

Warrock looked more surprised than grate- 
ful at the announcement of one portion of the 
intended gift; but he seldom lost command of 
his bold countenance, and perceiving, as he fan- 
cied, how matters stood, he adrvitly squared his 
speech accordingly. 

‘The Whig damsel is a fair wench, though of 
the slenderest, and a comely, though she bas 
spoiled her pretty face for one doy—first by 
whimpering at the outpouring of the Word by 
the gifted gentleman now safe in the dungeon ; 
and next, so unreasonable are women, at passing 
into the wardship of your Honour.’ 

‘ Take order of your tongue, Warrock. This 
lady is the daughter of a good house, though a 
Whig one. She must be treated with respect. 
How have you bestowed her ?’ 

‘In the sizth stage—Winram'’s Winsg—« 
decentish spartment—of which Mistrese Anne: 
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craves the keys, to give her needful attend- 
anee.” , 
¢Homph!—tell Anne, with my service, that 
this lady, being a Puritan and country-bred, is 
unworthy the attendance of so accomplished a 
waiting-gentlewoman. Let one of your fellows 
teke a horse and pillion, and bring up the 
Elshieshiels wench from Redheugh Mains.’ 

‘ Ailie Elliot is gone to her father in Dunbar 
Tolbooth, please your Honour.’ 

‘That's unlucky. ‘Then send up the deaf girl 
from St Ronan’s who assists the cook ; but be 
rigid in your duty; on no account suffer a word 
to pass between them, nor permit the keys out 
of your own custody. From the adjoining secret 
chamber you can hear and see all that passes in 
the apartment, and order yourself accordingly. 
Be in the way,’ he added, carelessly, ‘lest I take 
a fancy to examine the girl myself touching 
the late conventicle, and her disloyal practices.’ 

Warrock clattered off, muttering— 

‘ Now, I see it all plain as a pike-staff. And 
the gentle Mistress Nan is to be my portion of 
the spoils. D nthem ! it will be long before 
they think of any of the great windfalls for 
those to whose share the foul work falls; and 
the dead, white face of that silly wench, for all 
I have seen in mv day, is ten times worse than 
slashing down a half-hundred Whigamores— 
that’s but pastime. And how will she look on 
Warrock when Winram’s dame? There's the 
rub, ‘To whomsoever this bridal betokens good, 
it is scarce to Warrock ; no, nor yet to that 
fractious dame prancing towards me.—Good 
morrow, Mistress Nan! It is Sir Marmaduke’s 
pleasure to be eustodier of yonder brittle piece 
of gear himself ; so 1 cannot do your pleasure in 
that particular.” And the trooper escaped the 
angry remonstrance of the deposed empress of 
Randolph's Tower ; and, speedinghiserrand, again 
returned to report to his master. Sir Marma- 
duke was still wrapped in rumination; and, while 
the servant waited his pleasure in silence, he con- 
tinued to pace the room with unequal steps, as 
if his walk were measured by the speed of his 
thoughts. Hiseye, from time to time, fell upon 
his unhappy son, whose feeble character and low 
habits of coarse debauchery were the source 
of deep mortification; though the lad, a fool 
by nature, and a sot by indulgence, was much 
less a sinner than his godless and profligate sire. 
But then his vices were not those of a Cavalier 
and a gentleman. 

‘Clear the room of that carrion,’ cried he, in 
bitterness, pointing with his toe to the youth. 
‘Lock him up, and see you keep brandy from 
him for one day, as you shall answer it. Fling 
him into the dungeon—no matter where.’ War- 
rock, not over and above delighted with the 
duty, which was a frequent one, dragged off the 
dead weight of his young lord, who, once out of 
the reach of his father’s ire, shewed, by dis- 
obedient mutterings, that he had not been so 
ipsensible as he feigned. 

‘I say, Sergeant Warrock,’ he gulped, « am 
not I a Cavalier and a gentleman—ay, and as 

















good a Winram as himself? I'll be curseg én 
1 marry the Whig lass to pleasure either Sir 
Father, or his leman, Madam Nan. [jj he 
hanged ere I mix my gentle blood with Puri. 
tanic puddle. I say, Warrock’ 
‘ Will ye be pleased to hold the swollen 
o’ ye, Master Randolph,’ returned the Sergeant 
who, having been his young lord’s instructor and 
wet-nurse, assumed freedom with him most gn. 
like the watchful deference which Sir Marms. 
duke’s demeanour more than his commands 
exacted from all his dependants. ‘ She is even 
owre good for you ; and, if ye brutify yourself ig 





_ this guise another day, I would not promise but 


his Honour kicks both you and pretty Mistress 


_ Nan to the back o’ beyond, and marries the lady 


or her lands himself, just to spite ye; leaving 
you the heritage of the auld Tower, and to his 
younger heirs this brave new conquest.’ 

‘Will he, faith! Then have at him. I say, 
Warrock, what sort of gear is it—fair and bonny, 
like the maidens of Torwoodlee, or black but 
comely, like the proud Thirlstane dames?’ 

‘ Neither like one nor other, yet well enough 


faveured. Come along now—try your own 
long legs.’ And he raised and steadied his 
burthen. 


‘So this Sir Father mine, who never said a 
gracious word to me since | was whelped, has 
ruled that I’m to have the fash of marrying the 
lass, and he is to spend the tocher. But I know 
a trick worth twoof that. I say, Sergeant, what 


if Mistress Anne think the court ladies might 


fancy the lout of a son the properer man of the 
two?’ And the handsome and imbecile vouth 
complacently surveyed his own fine limbs. ¢1'll 
be hanged if she did not say so. Old gentlemen 
do not live for ever, nor keep their galliard 
figures either.’ 

‘ Hush, Master Randolph !’ cried the Sergeant, 
clapping his hand to the simpleton’s mouth. 
‘As I’m a living man, Sir Marmaduke has over- 
heard you. I saw his shadow glide back ; his 


| pride cannot brook my having heard what chance 


has led him to know. Simple sinner as ye are, 
ye have done for yourself now.’ 

They were here crossed by Mistress Anne, 
who again demanded the keys, that she might 
pay her respects to the imprisoned gentlewoman. 
The man pleaded his master’s strict orders. 

‘ Begone, fellow !’ cried the haughty harlut—s 
woman of a bold though fair countenance ; ‘ this 
order does not concern me.’ 

‘I have shut up every other wench in the 
offices. Sir Marmaduke does not like pry 
eyes on his prisoners, however bright. The 
household has ta’en flight to hiding places, like 
a brood of linties when the hawk is ubroad:! 
would advise you, Madam Nan, to be equally 
tractable till certain little matters are 
Here comes his Honour.’ 

Sir Marmaduke, without a word, waved the 
woman to follow him, and, instinctively bending 
her caprice to his more imperious will, she f 
herself confronting him in that stately 
where she had long reigned Lady P. 
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from whence she felt she was now to be for 
ever banished. 

‘| should have expected more discretion from 
, woman of your breeding and experience, Nan,’ 
was his scoraful speech, ‘than to give every 
hooby the power of boasting of the admiration of 
, lady of yuur refined taste. The Master of 
Winram, my son, Madam, is beholden to your 





fsttering opinion. 


- Jealous, Sir Marmaduke !—and of your own | 


was her bitter exclamation. 
Destining me, as I learn, with the 


gon | 
am I fallen ! 


‘To what | 


few hundred merks that may grace the gift to the | 


pitch of acceptance, for the high honour of 
being housewife to your ruffian varlet—now that 
vou would wed with the well-portioned dame 


whose beauty, it would seem, so much surpasses | 


whatever poor Anne Clive could boast ; ay, even 
in her first fresh youth, when the favourite 
attendant of the Duchess of Castlemain, and, as 
such, fancied good enough to mate with any 
poor Scottish knight.’ 

‘Tush, Nan—my patience has limits, even 
with a fair lady. You meddle with matters 
above your concernment. Look to the house- 
hold. There is the pedler in the court below, in 
whose books you tell me you are so deep dipped for 
paints, pinners, and Hungary waters—clear his 
score, and spend the balance as ye list.’ 
chucked his purse contemptuously to the woman, 
who, struggling with passion, tossed it back, and, 
shrieking, fell into violent hysterics. He carried 
her himself to the apartments which she usually 
occupied, and carelessly left her to take chance of 
recovery, under care of a housemaid. 

Simon Sloan had never found such profound 
silence as on this day invested Randolph’s Tower. 
On his arrival, no one, not even a dog, was 
about. Every window was close, every door 
was shut. After a patient survey, he made his 
way to the back court opening on the offices, and 
gained admittance into the kitchen, where a soli- 
tary maid-servant was engaged in culinary affairs. 
Instead of the usual blithe jeering and jabbering 
which sets women’s tongues agog when the pack- 
man arrives, her whisper was—‘ Gudesake, Simon, 
keep quiet, and hie down the water as soon as 
ye like; for this is nae place for decent folk.’ 
She lowered her voice, and placed her lips close 
to Simon’s ear—‘ There has been a sad stramash 
between his Honour and the Master ; and Madam 
Nan has fallen into hicksterics, and Lily Liddle 
is holding brunt feathers to her nose, because 
Sir Marmaduke is going to marry a lady at 
last,” 

‘Ay, ay, Sarah, my doo, our Scotch lassies 
take no such qualms, or I suspect there might 

& young gentlewoman about the Tower has 
more cause for the fits of the mother, and sic-like 
vomen's tantrums, whilk, when real and when 
feigned, I defy any man to ken, save when ye 
ste them beyond the remedy of Hungary waters. 

The girl looked scared and alarmed. ‘ What- 
ever ye ken, or whatever ye dinna ken, keep it 
to yoursel’, Simmie Sloan; here a Winram’s 

maun hear, see, and say nothing. 
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‘ But have their ain thoughts for a’ that,’ said 
Simon. And, forgetting her own counsel in the 
pleasure of keeping her tongue going and obtain- 
ing vent, she proceeded— 

‘ Every mothers dochter of the five of us was 
locked up fer two stricken hours this mourning; 
while the Whigamuirs were put dewn in the 
dungeon. Save us a'! They tell ye may hear 
the water roaring aboon it in a speat. It’s in 
one hotter and craw) wi’ asques, snails, and a’ 
slimy, creeping, venomous things. Such a place 
for Christian folk !— it’s just awful !’ 

‘I heard, coming down the water, that Win- 
ram's hounds were out yesterday, and had struck 
the game ; but they ne'er could put the Whig 
quean there.’ 

‘Whig quean or Whig carle, ye might keep a 
civiler tongue in your head, Simon Sloan, for 
gentlefolks in trouble. The lady is a lady born, 
and no a Madam Nan. She's auld Redheugh’s 
step-bairn, and the daughter of a good gentleman 


| owre the way of Fife, with a grand portion, and 


And he | 





| 


a well-featured, setting maiden, wi’ hair and com- 
plexion, they say, just the marrow o’ mine.’ 

‘I'll be sworn, reddish haired, and a thought 
fairny-tickled’—for the creature Simon could not 
aye bite in the gibe, even when it hurt himself. 
‘Surely so gallant a Cavalier as Sir Marmaduke 
could not throw so fair a damsel into the dun- 
geon?’ 

‘ He is no sae dooms bad as thats: he is up in 
the Craw’s Nest—what theycall Winram’s Wing, 
where wicked Sir William wi’ the Blue Beard 
hanged his twenty wives by the hair of the head 
to cranks in the wa’, in the riding-times, for 
drawing up with the Lord Warden o' the 
Marches. ‘They haveaye been a fell family. —Anda 
now Miss Leslie may take her choice; for the 
tower is twice as high as Melrose Abbey, and 
twice to that ; and out of that she'll ne'er win 
(Jock Thrasher, the barns-man, is cléar o that, 
and he had it from Sergeant Warrock's man) 
till she be converted to Episcopacy, and wed 
either with the Knight or the Master; or else 
be hanged at Jeddart, for following the hill- 
preachers. She may take her choice ; but life 
is sweet ; and the Master, though a wee thought 
wild,a likely young gentleman, an’ ye keep drink 
frae him ; s9 ye may have a guess how the day 
will go.’ 

The pedler groaned at probabilities he eould 
not controvert, and threw down his pack, as if in 
a paroxysm of despair. 

‘1 have no time to look at your gear now, 
Simmie. Ye maun just bide a blink till 1 toss 
up these flams for the young lady's dinner. The 
patricks on the broche are for the tower, too. 
Sergeant Warrock puts them in a whirligig of « 
turnie-box i the door, like what the Papist nuns 
used in the auld times, he says. It would just 
be a divert to see it ; but he lets nane of us near 
but deaf Jenny. 

The pedler started to his feet, like a man that 
had been arrow-smitten. A ¢hance was 


him; and he was alert, ready-witted. and not 
iva as 70 





easily put out. 
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* Speaking of brooches, Sarah, hinny, I have the | 


beauty here—it might spit a laverock for size— 
set a’ with Bristow stones and garnets.’ 

‘Dinna tempt me with your nonsense, Simmie 
Sloan,’ said the lass, as she whisked her. pan- 
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scared peasants could only pity the 


; , prisone 
and curse in their hearts the cruel aa 


Oppressoy 


_whom they feared to resist. T yranny, sirs, nos 


alone fetters the body, but enslaves and debases 


the spirit of man. 


cakes, ‘when ye ken we havena drawn a bodle | 
wages for this three last half-years come Mar- | 


tinmas. 
marry the lady outright, and let his poor ser- 
vants get their sair-won penny fee to buy duds 
to their backs.’ 

‘ But a look will cost ye nothing, Sarah, by a 
kiss, and a flam, or onything else ye like. I 
have a bit memorandum to draw out of sundries 
due me for five years bygane by Mistress Anne, 
against whom I’Jl need to get a fugie warrant, 
as shell be soon flitting her quarters.’ 

Sikker Simmie, for one of the half-taught, who 
pick up uncertain knowledge against all rule, 
was a deft clerk. 
been looked for from a tutored clerk, he had 
indited a communication to the sorrowful cap- 
tiveof Winrain's Wing, which, while playing some 
thimlJe-rig trick or another with Sarah, of pre- 
tending to swallow whole pancakes, he slid into 


I wish to peace Sir Marmaduke would | 


In less time than might have | 


the folds of the topmost of the tappy-tourie des-_ 


tined for the turning-box. It was a desnerate 
venture, and Simon was too wise to await the 
event of his own experiment. Ie presented 
Sarah with arow of bedle pins, hoping for her 
custom when she was a sonsy guidwife, which such 
giglets aye titter to be joked about ; and, hitch- 
ing on his pack, said, as Madam Anne was in so 
evil a condition, no audience could be hoped for, 
or settling of accounts that day. As he set off, 
all the bells of the house were in a peal, and he 
almost fancied that his daring epistle, still on the 
trencher before his eyes, had been read by the 
dreadful Knight. 

But how, all this while. ye may ask, was Mag- 
dalen Leslie sustained in her affliction? Her 
capture had been so sudden that she never could 
distinctly recollect how it had fared with her 
until she awoke from a long and deadly swoon, 
and found herself alone in her prison-chamber. 
She could just understand that great disappoint- 
ment had attended the fuilure of the first at- 
tempt to make prisoners of herself and her 
father, whose movements must have been known, 
through the espials of the curates, before they 
left the shores of Fife. Warrock swore a des- 
perate oath that she sheuld not escape hiin a 
second time. Her shrieks, on being seized, were 
heard by some of the stragglers returning home 
from the preaching: and it was wo to her that 
two poor fellows had been made prisoners when 
bravely attempting her rescue from the troopers. 
During the first two hours of the night ride, her 
brain had been alternately whirling in wild ex- 
citement, or steeped in merciful oblivion, until 
the chill morning air, and the crowing of the 
cocks about Earlston—that hamely and pleasing 
domestic din—recalled her senses, and by voice 
and gesture she appealed, as | have told, to 


But who duret cross Winram’s path ? 





As soon as Magdalen was borne to her cage by 
Sergeant Warrock, and was so far composed as 
to be capable of continuous and rational thought 
her despair for a time increased to agony, She 
was in the power of that Sir Marmaduke Winram 
whose idea had, from childhood, filled her wit), 
shuddering, supernatural horror. She was jp 
the very scene of thuse perhaps exagzerated 
tales of savage cruelty and sacrilegious Outrage 
which had curdled her infant blood. But 
mind like that of Magdalen Leslie can never 
find pause for sober reflection, without working 
itself clear, and resting on sure grounds of con. 
solation. In her own peculiar she svvn gained 
composure, recollecting that the worst that 
could be inflicted was the death in which it had 
heen the fate of hundreds of precious saints in 
Scotland to participate. The oracular warzing 
of her Bible, which had at intervals pressed so 
heavily on her spirit, was lightened in the con. 
templation of speedv release from all her sor- 
rows; and her keenest grief was for others, and 
not for herself. Besides, my friends, what shal] 
we say ?—the grisly Phantom with which she 
stroveto familiarize her mind— Death, whose ter. 
rors can quellthe strongest—was yet in reality far 
off, dim, and in the back-ground ; and returning 
reason told her that, allied as she was, a gentle. 
woman, and a prisoner of the King, at least in 
name, she could not be done to death without 
sume form of public trial, mockery of justice as 
it might be. Her most agonizing anxiety was 
for the safety of James Rutherfurd ; her most 
deadly terror for the approach of Sir Marma.- 
duke Winram, which filled her with something 
bordering on the preternatural terror with 
which frail humanity shrinks from and quails 
before beings not of earth. A draught of milk 
and water to refresh her parched lips was all 
that she had taken of needful refreshment, until 
Sergeant Warrock ushered in the deaf maid- 
servant with her afternoon repast ; which, in- 
stead of placing in the turning-box, as the gossip- 
ing quean Sarah had said, was served decently 
and in order; the man informing Miss Leslie 
that the platters would be withdrawn at sua- 
down, when his master, who sent his respectful 
compliments, meant to wait upon her. Mag- 
dalen’s heart sunk, and turned cold within her; 
although it had at times been her purpose either 
to address a letter to her jailor, or to request 
an interview. The dainty viands and the spark- 
ling wine-cup stood untouched. Once more the 
maiden passed into the overhanging gallery oF 
cabinet communicating with her chamber, and # 
eager eyes measured the dizzying depths below, 


_and the impregnable strength of her place of 
confinement ; and once again she threw he 
upon her knees, and implored strength 
the cowardly loons abroad at early labour. | 


The | found. A small psalm book, which she had 


succour, where alone they are to be 
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earried to the hill preaching, was still safe in 
the bosom of her dress ; and the desolate maiden 
fund unspeakable consolation, and the dawning 
of hope, in exercising her mind with divers of 
those devotional psalms which had soothed the 
Royal Shepherd in his sorrows, and which accorded 
wei] with her afflictions. Renewed and strength. 
ened in her faith, and now clear in the course 
0 duty, she compelled herself to adjust her 
raiment, as well as circumstances admitted, and 
then she tried to partake of needful refresh- 
ment. Her obedience was rewarded with the 
jiscovery of Simon Sloan's letter, precious in 
its matter, however imperfect in seemty calli- 
graphy or true orthography. But the ink had 
been imperfectly dried, the flams hot ; and the 
amusing incident, at which another might have 
smiled or laughed, brought tears of distress to 
Magdalen’s eyes, half blinded in trying to de- 
cipher the ubliterated lines, which, from the 
cast of the characters, she knew to be the pack. 
man’s. All she could distinctly learn was, that 
she was exhorted to be hopeful and constant in 
spirit ; for there were those now safe on Scottish 
ground who were able and willing to aid her, 
and who would peril all to ransom her captivity, 
either-with the strong or the wily hand. Mag- 
dalen’s thanksgiving was as lively as her sup- 
plications had been earnest; but her human 
longings and fond imagination ran more warmly 
than ever on the means of deliverance which 
must precede to meeting with her betrothed. 
Again she surveyed her prison house, From 
her strongly-grated narrow window, the clumpy 
heads of the tall pine trees appeared far below, 
and the view was clipped in on all sides, affording 
no greater scope than the shrubs and beetling 
rocks on the opposite bank of the stream, Of it 
a few foamy glimpses were obtained through the 
thick dark fuliage, as it chafed and boiled over 
the rapids, with din that stunned rather than 
soothed, The very crows winged their clamor- 
ous way far below her line of vision. There 
was no hope on this side. Her heart again 
fell into the melancholy fluctuation of spirits 
incident to the afflicted; and again rallied, 
when she thought of her more pitiable condition 
within the last half hour. ‘ Murmurer and 
doubter !’ thought the maiden, chiding her un- 
belief and despondency. ‘ But nowa ray of light 
is strangely darted into my thick darkness— 
and already I question and rebel? But now, | 
would have given my life to know that James 
Rutherfurd had escaped his enemies—and already 
I pine to be with him, and murmur because 
that cannot be. Oh, that we might all reach the 
Quiet shores of Holland, a free and peaceful 
Protestant land, and, with only the loss of for- 
tune, were sufe in one of those humble homes of 
which my dear Grizzel Home writes so cheerily ! 
Would that the dross which dves 80 little con- 
tribute to our happiness, were in the possession 
of that dreadful man who ravens for it, and 
with whose fate mine is so strangely mixed, 
if ite forfeiture might win us peace ! 
While Magdalen revolved these matters, the 
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sound of footsteps was heard; and, in a flutter 
of spirits, she thrust Simon Sloun’s epistle deeper 
into her pocket. No one, however, appeared for 
some time, yet there came an oppression—a 
sense of suffocation—even upon her physical 
frame, as if some awful and invisible thing was 
in presence and beholding her; and her eyes 
involuntarily fixed upon a part of the dingy wall 
of the chamber opening from hers, as if from 
thence some one was gazing upon her aslant the 
side of that cumbrous cabinet which formed part 
of the furniture. Her instinct, or her know- 
ledge, as it might be—for there is knowledge too 
subtle for the detection of the chain by which it 
comes—was infallibly true; for, when she sum- 
moned courage to try the door of this inner room, 
she found it bolted within, though no one had 
passed through her apartment into this, with 
which, Warrock had falsely assured her, there 
was no outward communication. She shook the 
dvor, spoke, questioned those within, but to no 
purpose. Her fascinated gaze still fixed upon the 
part of wall where she could have sworn an eye 
had gleamed on her, like as of those shooting, 
spectral, hazy visages, seenindistempered dreams. 
From this stupor of horror, she was roused by 
well-ascertained voices; for now the huge key 
grated in the lock, and Sergeant Warrock, step- 
ping forward, announced lis master. Magdalen 
rose to her feet, fully aware that composure, for- 
titude, and self-possession were strongly de- 
manded from her at thisjuncture) and Sir Marma- 
duke approached, with that air of high-bred ease 
and courtesy which he could assume at will, 
and which sat so well upon him. If there was 
surprise on either side, it was certainly not of a 
repulsive nature. Instead of the ferecious and 
sinister physiognomy which the fancy of the 
maiden had assigued to this profliyate, malig- 
nant, and cruel oppressor, she beheld a gentle- 
man of lofty deportment, whose expresmon of 
countenance, if bold and haughty, was not rufli- 
anly ; while, in the ‘ Whig wench,’ as he had 
unceremoniously termed her, Sir Marmaduke saw 
a graceful and modest young woman, who re- 
turned his courtesy in silence, but without any 
sign of weak alarm or awkward embarrassment. 
There might be traces on her cheeks of the floods 
of tears which she had shed within the last twenty 
hours, and deep, though sudden sorrow had 
already changed her young bloom to pallor ; yet 
the sensibilities and varied mental expression 
of her pale and eloquent features might, even 
as matter of taste, have, to some spectators, 
seemed more worthy of admiration than all the 
lilies and roses of brilliant; dimpling youth. 
Sergeant Warrock, who, for many reasons, was 
a deeply-interested spectator, could only infer 
the impression which the daughter of the Coven- 
ant had made, from the softened and respectful 
tones in which his master requested her to be 
seated, whilehe stood with adeferential, courtier- 
like bend of his stately figure, as if waiting her 
pleasure to follow her example. Ti 
‘ This attitude best becomes a prisoner in pre- 





| sence of her gaoler,’ said Magdalen. * Excuse 
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me, Sir Marmaduke Winram; but I desire to 
stand during our brief interview’ 

_« Why so harsh a name, Miss Leslie,’ returned 
Sir Marmaduke, smiling. ‘for one who sincerely 
regrets. this evil accident, and entertains the 
strongest desire to make your temporary deten- 
tion as lightly felt as possible? 
parole of honour, madam,’ he added, gaily, ‘and 
permit me to lead you to the best and freest 
apartment in my dwelling. The seeming severity 
of last night—and my fellows durst not have 
shewn an atom of disrespect to a young lady, for 


Give me your | 
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sense of honour are not lost on me. T 

you higher in my esteem than even ee 

nent personal charms which have been ‘the 

burthen of fame in Edinburgh circles, but te 

which fame has done imperfect justice.’ 
Magdalen did not suppress the slight curl of 





whom and her family I entertain so much esteem | 
—will be all properly explained in the apart- | 


ments below.—Warrock, withdraw; but be within 
call.’ 

‘Stay, I pray you!’ cried Magdalen—‘ do not 
leave us. By this man, acting upon an authority 
of which I am still ignorant, I was forced, with 
violence, from the threshold of my kinswoman ; 


dragged ignominiously through the country ; | 


and, for no cause assigned, I am now unlawfully 
detained a prisoner. For these acts, he pleads the 
authority of Sir Marmaduke Winram.’ 

‘To arrest all persons unlawfully attending 
conventicles, my troopers have, I own, a roving 
commission. How was I to surmise that Miss 
Leslie might be found in such disagreeable and 
dangerous circumstances? Pray be seated. ma- 
dam, until we reason out this matter. You will 
find me disposed to take the most favourable 
view possible of your awkward case.’ 

‘If I may expect any favour or courtesy at 
your hands, Sir Marmaduke, I pray you let me 
be set at liberty, and restored to my friends. 





My father’s dwelling of Redheugh cannot be | 


far off, and I left him in evil condition: suffer me 
togotohim. You shake your head. If, then, 
I] am really considered the true prisoner of the 
King,’ she added, in a bolder tone, ‘let me be 
at once transferred to fitting custody, in any 
tolbooth of the land, and not immured, in this 
lonely and unseemly way, in the private dwelling 
of a gentleman who, if I may be bold to say it, 
is of no good repute as the guardian of young 
women of honour.’ 

The profligate Cavalier smiled merrily, as if 
the maiden’s last plea had been a compliment 
and answered, jeeringly— 

‘I must ever lament that circumstances have 
given Miss Leslie so unfavourable an impres- 
sion of the knight of Randolph’s Tower, and 
his hospitalities to ladies. To be serious, madam, 
I charge myself with your safe custody; but 


I cannot so far outrage every rule of gentle- | 


A eee te 


manly feeling as to transfer one so young, fair, | 
and gentle-born to the filthy holes of our burgh | 


jails, though these may be good enough for the 
common run of the canting crew.’ 

‘Oh, rather consign me to the blackest hole in 
Scotland, than keep me longer here!’ cried 
Magdalen. ‘Let me share your dungeon with 
my fellow-captives, but keep me not here!’ 

‘1 admire the delicacy of your sentiments, 
Miss Lealie, even when they display your strong 
prejudice against myself. Your spirit and fine 








her lip which spoke her sense of these compli. 
ments; nor was her impatient contempt mis. 
understood. 

‘ You are right, Miss Leslie,’ he said: < it »¥jj} 
best serve us to come to immediate explana. 
tion. The terms are easy and honourable upon 
which you may dictate to me, and give me the 
felicity of converting, by one gracious word from 
those beautiful lips, the captive into the mis. 
tress of this unworthy mansion.—W ithdraw, 
Warrock.’ 

‘ Nay, again I entreat your stay,’ cried Mag. 
dalen. ‘1 can hold no private communing with 
Sir Marmaduke Winram, who might have spared 
an unfriended woman the mockery of his ad. 
dress.’ 

Warrock obeyed his master’s haughty eye, 
and withdrew; while the latter exclaimed :+ 

‘ By my good faith, I am serious, madam, and 
you shall own it.’ And with gentle violence, 
but still with violence, he led her to a seat. 
Her indignation was now effectually roused. 

‘ew words may suffice between us, Sir Mar- 
maduke,’ she said, with firmness. ‘ Release meat 
once from this unworthy thraldom, or 1 demand 
to be transferred to the nearest public jail. I 
am prepared for anything rather than remain 
another hour in this fearful place.’ As her 
eyes glanced round, they fixed upon the corner 
of the indented cupboard, and an involuntary 
shudder passed over her frame. 

“You have not yet condescended to listen to my 
proposal, Miss Leslie. It is such, I flatter myself, 
as merits your consideration. It is, moreover, 
fraught with advantage to those with whom you 
are most nearly connected. I will not expatiate 
upon the perils of your present situation, or the 
dangers which menace your relatives. I am not 
without influence in the state. It shall be my 
pride and pleasure to obviate whatever un- 
pleasant consequences may arise from your late 
rashness, which I am willing to impute solely te 
a misguided education, and the example of your 
family, who, with their religion, have renounced 
loyalty to their prince and obedience to the laws. 

‘ My parents have neither renounced religion 
nor loyalty—pardon the presumption, sir—but 
I will not hear them maligned, and keep silence. 
My family are true Protestants, of the Reformed 
Prebyterian Kirk ; who, not alone for wrath, but 
conscience’s sake, follow peace with all men, 
submit, in every lawful command, to the autho- 
rity of the King and the Estates of Parliament 
resisting only when such mandates are in opp 
sition to those of the King of kings—Alas! 
that their defence should fall to one so feeble 
and simple as myself !’ 

‘Tears now first sprung to the eyes of Mag- 
dalen, overpowered by the sense of herown help 
lessness. 
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‘Nay, by my faith, my fair Puritan, you have | was perfectly acquainted with the circumstance 


feuctified under the braying of the preachers. 
Yea are moving and eloquent, and that brings 
peto the true chapter. 1 must have you, Miss 
Leslie, take my case in hand. I long hugely, 
methinks, to be converted ; gospel light never 
beamed with softer lustre from Anna Boleyn's 

than from the lovely orbs on which I gaze.’ 

Magdalen started toher feet, her glance rebuk- 
ing the bold, passiunate gaze of her new admirer. 

«You abuse the advantage which fortune has 

wen you, Sir Marmaduke Winram, in directing 
such Jight speech to an unhappy woman, who 
has no power of gainsaying you. If my request 
‘g not to be granted, do me the courtesy to leave 
me to my own sad thoughts.’ 

‘ What has eadness to do with the thorghts of 
Miss Leslie—formed as you are to be the life 
and grace of society—the ornament of cuurts, 
whither it should be my pride to transplant you ?’ 

‘Stay, stay, Sir Marmaduke !—is this the 
heasted gallantry and generosity of Cavaliers ?’ 

‘Forgive me, Miss Leslie’—and the proud and 
scornful man almost knelt—‘ this is no time 
for trifling. Upon my sacred honour, I never 
was more in earnest in my whole life than at 
this moment. In proof of it, I came with the 
intention of soliciting your favourable regard 
for the suit of my son—of tendering you free- 
dom and indemnity through an alliance with my 
house. It is but the natural influence of charms 
like those which I now behold, if I prefer a 
a dearer claim. Let not your delicacy be 
wounded by the abruptness of the declaration, if 
I confess that J now aspire to this fair hand as 
the erown of my individual felicity.’ 

Magdalen withdrew the hand so boldly seized 
as if a serpent had stung it, and drew back- 
ward, eyeing her suitor for a moment with 
haughty surprise, while he advanced, and con. 
tisued to press his claim with a mixture of the 
complimentary high-flown jargon of Courts, and 
the plain earnestness which demonstrated a 
resolute purpose of carrying the point he had 
condescended to start ; fur this violent man was 
of that resolute genius that never submits to the 
thwarting of the will, whether for right or wrong, 
good or evil, What he did he would uphold— 
what he began he would go through with. 
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‘If I have used less ceremony than is befit- | 


Ung, the occasion must plead my pardon; as 
there is slender time for its observance between 
“. Your generosity, Miss Leslie, must take 
trample of my frankness. Within a few days 
I must go to Edinburgh. Let me lope to make 
© peace of my fair prisoner, and obtain 
amnesty for her friends, by being enabled to 
Present her as the bride of a man who, at need, 
Do be as formidable to his friends as to his ene- 

ies. 
Magdalen was, for a moment, overwhelmed by 
the euol and determined air with which this 
_ sail. Sir Marmaduke had changed his tone 
7 that of the suitor to the dictator. But, 
hem she recollected that the man who stood 
her in the plenitude of unlawful power, 
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of her betrothal, which was indeed patent to all 
the gentry of midland Scotland, his insolent pro- 
posal carried insult which would have roused 
one less firm and spirited. In a tone of mock 
humility, and perhaps with a rash touch of 
woman's waywardness, she replied— 

‘The Whigamuir’s daughter ought doubt- 
less to be overcome with gratitude for the 
honour proffered her ; though she is still at a 
loss to guess whether, as a spoil of war, she is 
decreed to Sir Marmaduke Winram or his hopa- 
ful son. Were the matrimonial alliances of the 
Whig gentry worthy discussion by the Cavaliers, 
Sir Marmaduke Winram might by chance have 
learnt that the humble maiden he so far forgets 
himself as to distress with his insulting suit, is 
the affianced bride of his neighbour proprietor, 
Mr James Rutherfurd, the younger of Redbeugh, 
the obscurity of whose family—though it is not 
of yesterday—must be greater than had been 
suspected, since his intended marriage is so pro- 
found a secret.’ 

Sir Marmaduke knitted his brows, while his 
eyes glowed with lurid fire; but the maiden 
quailed not, though she changed her tone of 
sarcasm and irony to earnestness, 

‘With the knowledge of my peculiar condition, 
which you cannot fail to possess, sir, to me, 
your proposal, whether for your son or yourself, 
is either cruel mockery or wanton insult; both 
equally unworthy of a man of honour, especially 
when offered to an unhappy woman, who has no 
means of escaping unprovoked outrage.’ 

‘ By Heavens! madam, you trifle with me,’ 
bellowed the Cavalier, whose courtesy was but 
lip-service. ‘ For what do you hold me, that I 
would regard the beggarly connexion into which 
you have been trepanned, formed too with a vile 
traitor, whose head is the forfeit of his crimes, 
and who shall not, by G—!' and he struck his 
hand on his sword-hilt, ‘much longer cross 
either your path or mine.’ 

It is not in woman's nature not to have felt 
some degree of trepidation at being exposed to 
vivlence flowing from a cause 8o interesting to 
her feelings. Alarmed for her lover, Magdalen 
gazed as if her eyes would have read the inmost 
heart of her persecutor. Twenty eager ques- 
tions hovered on the tip of her tongue; but 
prudence and pride held her in check, and she 
dreaded to betray by her looks that she was 
aware of James Rutherfurd having reached Scot- 
land. 

‘ You best know whither your menaces point,’ 
she said, after a mutual reflective pause—‘ the 
extent of your power I am aware of, though, 
thank Heaven! it is that which endureth but a 
moment; from your mercy I expect nothing —ask 
nothing ; and, though discourse is lost between 
us, I will avow to your face, Sir Marmaduke, once 
and for ever, that the solemn engagement which. 
it pleases you to deride was deliberately entered 
upon, and is ratified by my whole heart and soul, 
as the dearest hope of my life; and will be | 
held by every faculty of my mind, while ft shall 
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please God to sustain my judgment under your 
unmanly oppression.’ 

Magdalen turned away to struggle with her 
rebellious tears; while Sir Marmaduke, by 
strong constraint, subdued the outward violent 
expression of his boiling wrath, and said, ina 
low, sullen voice— 

© You will think better of it, madam, ere I see 
you again—the curate of Earlsquhair will wait 
upon you, and make matters plainer to your 
excellent understanding than I can do.’ And he 
went off, locking and bolting the doors outside, 
and consigning the afflicted young gentlewoman 
to sorrowful rumination. 

The presence of her adversary had acted asa 
burning stimulant to Magdalen’s spirits, which 
ebbed low enough when that was withdrawn. 
So she sat her down on the couch and wept 
bitterly; but, as she wept she prayed; and, where 
Faith is present, Hope cannot be far off ; and 
where His presence is vouchsafed, Peace cannot 
be far to seek. It was with Magdalen Leslie 
in that strong prison; and, securing the doors as 
well as she could, she fell asleep, like a new- 
dropt lam) at the bosom of its dam. 

On the same night the careful landlady of the 
Cleikum Inn, having looked well to her house- 
hold, and fastened in the dvors, the landlord 
and his guests, among whom was Simon Sloan, 
prepared to join in worship, as was then the 
beseeming practice of all serious victuallers and 
folks ina public line, with the stranger within 
their gates. The rites of domestic worship, 
which some consider the most solemn of all 
modes of social devotion, were not ended, when 
the thick trampling of horse-hoofs was heard, 
which set the hostler body and the servant 
queans a-fidgeting, as, I have often remarked, 
very little will doin time of prayers; and pre- 
sently came the thumps of ariding-whip, smiting 
the door; and the hoarse, peremptory voice of 
Sergeant Warrock interrupted the psalm, as 
he and some of his cut-throat comrades swore 
they would lay the door on its back, and quell 
the conventicle, if it were not opened forthwith. 
These were alarming words at that era; and the 
landlady maybe whipped away the Bible and the 
Psalm-books as fast as was seemly, while the 
troopers came jingling ben to the kitchen, swear- 
ing and roaring for drink. 

‘ My blackguards have no time to dally,’ said 
Warrock ; ‘they are escorting the crop-eared 
lads we ran down yesterday to Edinburgh, where 
they will be taken care of.’ 

‘Win near to the fire, noble Sergeant,’ said 
Simon Sloan, rising hastily, and with officious 
observance, as the man of war strode in, looking 
as if his feather would brush the rigging of the 
house. ‘ Have ye with you the leddy and the 
minister ?’ 

* The precious Master Kidd is tied a-cock- 
horse outby there; and, landlady, | must have 
your pacing nag. It is wanted on his Majesty's 
service, to fetch up Mess John Otter, the curate 
of Farlsquhair, to whom Sir Marmaduke has en- 


trusted the speedy conversion of Mistress Mag- 





dalen Leslie, together with the lands of Lin. 
dores and Lochkeltie, and all parts and pendi. 
cles thereunto belonging.’ 

Simon Sloan often told how his heart leaped 
to his mouth at this black news, and sunk azain, 
He was taken aback, thrown down, and totally 
discomfited ; matters were pressed on by fata 
far too precipitately for his rectifying; he ave 
the lady up for lost, and could scarcely conces! 
his agitation under a forced laugh, while he 
said— 

‘ Ay, ay, convert herfrom Kirk and Covenanter 
to King and Cavalier, nae doubt—frae Whig 
damsel into Tory dame.’ ‘ 

‘ Somewhere thereabouts,’ said Warrock. 

‘ Right—very right ; and there will be braws 
needed,’ returned Simon. ‘ I never had a love. 
lier assortment of lawns, cambries, grograms, 
paduasoys, pearlins of Valenshines, Dresden 
ruffles, and Barcelona neck-napkins.’ 

‘ Let us have a vizy of some of these last,’ 
said Warrock. And Sikker Simmie, ill as he 
liked the rough customer, durst not refuse his 
change. A half-dozen napkins were thrust into 
Warrock’s pocket, who spake not a word of 
either price or payment; but he graciously did 
say— 

‘I dare to say you may drive a brisk traffic at 
the Tower to-morrow, if you bear a conscience. 
But stir your stumps, good folks—my fellows 
must have refreshment. Carry them out ale 
till they cry, Hold !—’tis on the King’s service, 
d me!’ 

‘And the Whigs would not be the worse of 
weeting their whistles either—that is, if they 
have siller to pay for't,’ said Simon; ‘ though 
I care not, for the good of the house, to be- 
stow a stoup of sma’ ale on them mysel. We 
in the trafficking line should keep on the square 
with all sides. We kenna, Sergeant, what us 
Malignants may need yet, if the Kirk come up 
and the King gang down.’ 

The Sergeant, who had some sympathy with 
ale-drinkers, though no toleration for Whigs, 
made no opposition to this benevolence ; and 
Simon accordingly stood paymaster for the copi- 
ous draughts of which the prisoners refused to 
partake as his gift. 

‘Deil be in their sour, unsocial pride !’ quoth 
Simon, returning in haste with the untouched 
liquor, which he took the freedom to place be- 
side the Sergeant’s tass of brandy. 

The trumpet sounded to muster—the troopers 
set forward with their charge, as it was d 
safest to pass through the villages under night, 
rather than exasperate the discontented people 
with the spectacle of their fellow-subjects 
bonds, and too probably going to death. As the 
packman’s ale, handsomely qualified with brandy, 
flowed down the Sergeant's obstreperous throst, 
his discretion ebbed apace. The man was ¥™® 
of the wicked trust placed in him, and of his 
power in his master’s household ; and Simoes, 
being a wily body, with his own ends to serve, 
plied him well with flattery and drink ; and he 
swallowed both greedily. It was not ill tos? 
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notwithstanding his vaunting, Warrock 
was, at bottom, dissatisfied with the Knight or 
sith the rewards of his service; and anxiously 
aid Simon lie in wait for a season to insinuate 
that honesty might, for once, better suit his self- 
seeking purposes than villany. 

‘Hark ye, Simon !’ he said, in a tone of drunken 
confidence. ‘ There's the devil to pay at the 
Tower, and no pitch hot. The Master fancies 
the Knight means him a souple trick—he is 
ealky. Madame Nan—the proud callet, whom 
hig mightiness decerns to a certain bold fellow, 
that deserved an honest lass, and a tocher with 
her, too—is also on her high horse, and off at a 
gallop, because Sir Marmaduke is guessed to 
mean Lochkeltie’s daughter for his own private 

icking, when we have wheezed up this snivel- 
ling subject, Master Otter, to whillie-wha the 
werch,and mumble the marriage mass over them 
This is what Madam is like ill to bear; but 
Nan must conform, like her betters. Winram 
tolerates no recusants about him.’ 

‘ But is not Miss Leslie troth-plighted to 
roung Redheugh, which is like the first loop 
thrown on the knot that is aye easy to tie, but 
kittle to loose? Sir Marmaduke would surely 
never marry another gentleman’s wife ?’ 

‘And wherefore not, pray? His blade has 
slicked harder knots ere now; and I know who 
will back him—that is, if he make it worth my 
while.’ 

He had not well spoken, when a second mes- 
senger arrived in hot haste, to recall Warrock, 
and take his duty to Earlsquhair. An express 
had arrived from Thirlstane Castle ; another 
from the magistrates of Dunbar ; scouts had 
come in—something was in the wind more than 
ordinary, and every voice demanded Sergeant 
Warrock, who, drunk as he was, lost no time in 
obeying orders) To the messenger—a sort of 
butler, whose functions the Sergeant usurped— 
the agitated Simon proffered the residue of the 
liquor ; and, as nothing was then to be done 
vith the great without gold, nor with the common 
‘ort without drink, any more than now, he called 
for yet another stoup. 

‘Na, na—nothing can be done up yonder at 
the Tower, without our richt-hand man,’ said 
the hew-arrived, sarcastically. ‘ Where is 
Warrock?’ cries the Knight for everything 
vanted.—‘ Send me Warrock,’ says the Master, 
when he wants to smuggle a flask of brandy- 
vine from the cellar, out of the kennin of his 
father. And, as for Madam Nan, she’s to get 
him a'thegither—joy go wi’ the bargain they'll 
have of exch other ; for she is ae limb of Satan, 
‘ad he is anither. What think ye, Master 

on, of the Prelatic harlot swallowing poison- 
draughts this afternoon, in her passion, be- 
‘use Sir Marmaduke trimmed his beard, and 
raed up to the Craw's Nest, to court Redheugh’s 
“ep-dochter—and is like to marry her ; for, 
though she be a Whig, she’s a bonny lass, and 
the bigvest heiress in a’ Fife or the Merse. My 
‘tvice to ye ayain, Master Simon. This house 
Up its auld character for pith o’ maut.’ 
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‘ Naething to the double ale o' the Tower,’ 
whined the packman, his thoughts wandering 
and drifting. 

‘Ours good ale! We'll need to get the 
holms of Lochkeltie and the rigus of Red- 
heugh, to bear the barley first. We're a ruined 
family, Master Simon, unless we get this gentle- 
woman to set us right — which never was so likely 
as now. There's auld Redheugh i’ the dead- 
thraws. Word came down the water he was 
gone ; but he cannot put owre thisnight. Lady 
Edgelaw rode down to the Peel-house this even- 
ing—sent for express. Weel, he was a kind 
landlord and a good country gentleman; and 
the young Laird —it need be nae secret with me 
—for I found it out myself, and no thanks either 
to Sir Marmaduke or Warrock—is landed from 
Holland, about some trade of the rebel exiles, 
and is lurking about the country-side, in guise of 
a packman. Oh, hey! Ye are loupin mad at 
that, Simon; but sit ye still, man. And he 
thrust him down on the settle. ‘ It’s little he is 
like to take of your custom owre your head. 
There is a watch set at the Red Ford, below the 
Peel-house, and at Randolph's Pass, and scouts 
out everywhere, and three hundred merks on his 
head—so he behoves to be catched ; as it is 
almost certain he will try all risks to get his 
father’s blessing, and close his eyne.’ 

‘An’ mine will close o’ themselves,’ said the 
packman, making a fashion to yawn; ‘so | must 
to my pease-straw i’ the barn. Many a weary 
fit, 1 trow, a poor body like me, in the mer- 
chandizing line, maun travel to draw a penny. 
But I'll be your way in the morning.—Bridals 
are aye cannier than burials for packman billies.’ 

So saying, Simon retired ; but, when the confi- 
dential myrmidon of the Tower, in a» half-hour 
afterwards, proposed setting off for Earlsquhair by 
the light of alate rising moon, the pacing nag which 
had been waiting, ready saddled and bridled, had 
disappeared. Search was fruitless + and the land- 
lady, who had sat up to see her house clear and 
her doors locked up a second time, made light of 
the accident, saying that, for companionship, 
the beast would have fullowed its stable-fellowe, 
pressed into the King’s service for the prisoners, 
and now far on the road to Edinburgh. The 
savacious woman suspected something in the 
wind, and that Simon had a finger in the pie; 
hut kept herself to herself, according to the 
idiom of the vernacular. And never, | wot, had 
the pacing nag on which our dame’s great good- 
dame wont to amble to kirk, market, burial, and 
bridal, (for the Cleikum folk had gentle blood in 
their veins, both by father’s side and mother’s 
side,) been put to its mettle as that night be- 
tween this dwelling and the Red Ford, now 
reckoned five statute miles, which Simon, who 
was a brisk eel of a subject, long threeped he 
trotted within the half-hour. However that 
might be, there was neither watch nor ward set, 
which both the strong drink in Warrock's head 
(who, as is spoken metaphorically, was half-seas- 
over) and the commotion in which he found the 


household, delayed ; aid the young gentleman 
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whose bledd-was thirsted for, ns his living pre- | 
sence was a} stumblingblock, in the iniquitous 
path of Sir Marmaduke Winram, had put all to 
the venture,'to receive the blessing of his dying 

it pleased God to restore the aged 
man’s judgment, which had wandered in his 
grievous sickness, before his spirit departed to 
the reward of the just; and he knew his son, 
who was kneeling in sorrow by the bedside, as 
Simon Sloan beheld, when he reverently slipped 
into the chamber of death. 

‘Bless thee, my son!’ said the dying saint ; 
‘L receive thy return as atoken of good. But 
where is my Magdalen, my twin-blessing, whose 
smile is aye the bow of promise in my blackened 
sky?’ 

The old man wandered again, and recollection 
ebbed and flowed for a time like the wavering of 
an expiring taper, until to the prayer of faith it 
steadied, and he sent his dying farewell to his 
wife, and to his daughter his blessing ten times 
told. He was supported in the bed by his sor- 
rowing sister; and, after a season of rest and 
quiet, he left it in the charge of his son to give 
way to wratli, and to leave vengeance to Him 
who will repay it, and to flee this land of blood, 
and tyranny, and trampling down—and go down 
unto Egypt, with all that was near and dear to 
him, and tarry abroad, until the wicked He- 
rods had ceased from the land, and the indigna- 
tion was overpast. Ye may be sure this was not 
the hour in which James Rutherfurd could say 
nay, or deny any request so made; but Simon 
could mark, in the agonized working of his fea- 
tures, the despairing thoughts that were rushing 
through his mind. 

‘ Flee this dwelling, my dear son,’ said the old 
man ; ‘ take care for my living ones, and Jet the 
dead bury their dead ; though I hoped ye might 
have laid the grey head in the grave in peace. 
And fear not for our Magdalen: it is borne in 
on my mind that she will find a speedy and a 
great deliverance, Inthe Valley of the Shadow 
of Death this hope comforts and stablishes me ; 
and blessed be His name there are glad days 
coming for Scotland !—Lo! the day breaks and 
the shadows fleeaway! The virgin daughter of 
Zion raises her head from the dust. Ay, a 
season of peace is dawning for the persecuted 
household of faith; and every free-born Scot 
shall yet sit under his vine and under his fig- 
tree, and none shall make him afraid | 

The last breath, wafted on the wings of 
prayer, left the shattered clayey tenement as 
the clock struck the hour of one; and, following 
his father’s injunctions, young Redheugh, now 
Jaird of all, and yet not daring to shew his head 
on his own land, rushed out in his sorrow, 
followed by Simon Sloan, who was, in a small 
way, the last faithful friend of this distressed 
family. 

‘Whither go ye, sir?’ inquired the pack- 
mau. 

* Is that a question to be asked >’ returned the 








young man. 
'» Amd they held on the open road leading to- | 





wards Randolph's Tower, though young Ned. 
heugh was at last persuaded to take need! 
precautions for his own safety, by being reminae 
of Magdalen’s condition, and how necessary } 
personal liberty was if her enlargement, was to 
effected. They held on by by-paths on the 

of the stream opposite to Randolph's Tower— 
for, with every holm, and ¢leugh, and bush, and 
brake here, young Rutherfurd was familiar from 
the days when he had been a gatherer of hazel 
nuts and a fisher of minnows—until they stood 
on the rocks over against its gloomy strength, 
now frowning in the moonlight. | 

‘I could dash myself against these roeks, 
exclaimed the unfortunate gentleman, ‘ when J 
think of the prisoner within these walls and 
know myself powerless to give her help.—I wil] 
dally no longer. 1 believe, my friend, that your 
counsels are honest; but they are not for my 
desperate case. I will to Edinburgh—I_»jj) 
surrender myself—lI will wrest the release of 
Miss Leslie from the hands of the Privy Council, 
or perish !’ 

‘A bonny turn ye would do her!’ replied 
Simon. ‘Get her guidman’s neck, that is te be, 
into the wuddie, and make Sir Marmaduke sure 
of her! Na, na—we have a better plea thap 
that. There’s a good hope Miss Leslie has got 
my bit seart of a letter. Even if Peter Otter, 
the vermin Prelatic creature, who was a Presby- 
terian minister but the other year, and would be 
a Papist the next, to keep the stipend—even if 
he should be willing to mumble a marriage, the 
lady has but to say, No—a thing all womankind 
have an aptness to from nature, or their mothers, 
when it strikes in wi’ their ain humour. Butit 
will never come that length; even if Sergeant 
Warrock could not be persuaded to forget his 
keys for a few minutes, if he found twenty broad 
pieces in his pouch, dropt by the fairies. Thea, 
Madam Nan would think Miss Leslie's back the 
best view of her. So ye must not, Laird, give 
way to Giant Despair. I see it’s vain for yew 
try the pack—ye’re found out there. Did I not 
warn you, in the sma’ dealings with the guid- 
wives that were forced on ye, aye to seek a good 
sikker price, to prig hard, and be rather sersmp 
than lavish of your measure, if ye wished to pas 
for one of our ancient fraternity ? 

‘Nothing could induce me to forego, for one 
hour, confronting this haughty oppressor, 
rescuing Miss Leslie or perishing in the attempt, 
save the hope which arises from your havaaé 
already been able to establish a communicatie® 
with her, and my expectation of the immediate 
interference of powerful friends, even among 
Malignant party themselves.’ 

It was finally agreed that, instead of expow™s 
himself in his assumed vocation, the young 
tleman should lurk in the woods opposite, 
Tower, until Simon Sloan, under cover of hws 
pack and traffic, should again venture, like 
dove of the ark, to go forth and spy if the water 
had abated, and the earth raised her greeh#™ 
joicing head. , 


‘The activity apd zeal which you displayed* 
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warning off the bark, and your personal services 

‘myself, leave me much your debtor,’ said Red- 
n'y ; ‘hut the redemption of Miss Leslie were 
more than all I am worth in this world, or 
ever sball be.’ 

“sVery weel, houourable sir, we can settle that 

4 account afterwards; let us see the work 
done first. If I could but see you andthe young 
leddy on board Andro Baikie’s brig, that blithe 

t would far o’erpay my small services. But 
{ maun back to St Ronan’s, and hear what is 
sfoot. If Winram has seen through the flam, 
this is no country for me.’ 

The lassies of St Ronan’s thought Sikker Simon 
was never to awake that morning; and, at long 
last, the mistress went to the barn to shake him 
up from his straw. 

‘Ye are snoring there, Simon Sloan, and the 
auld Laird of Redheugh’s dead-deal sent for this 
morning—Mr Peter Otter away up to the Tower, 
to buckle the Knight to Miss Leslie—and our 
nag ridden all night by the witches or the 
wirricows! But ye'll ken naething about it ?’ 
And the shrewd landlady gave Simon a pawkie 
look that said much. ‘Ye may trust to me, 
Simon Sloan, and a’ the folk hereabout. Think 
ye our hearts are made of whinstones? I came 
out to the barn to speak privately to you. What 
i# to be dune---for flesh and blood can thole nae 
langer this masterful oppression? The guid, 
kind, auld laird’s grey hairs borne down to the 
grave with sorrow ; and a price set on the stately 
head of James Rutherfurd! The cut-throat 
villain, Warrock, made tear the father’s scarce- 
cauld corpse from the bed, this morning, search- 
ing for the son! That bonny, sweet, young 
thing, Miss Magdalen Leslie, led like a lamb to 
the slaughter !—Nay, never lift up yourthreaten- 
ing finger to silence me, Simon; I carena who 
hears me, since it has come to this. If the men 
of St Ronan’s can thole langer, then the women 
tamnet. If they winna use their swords, we 
maun try our distaffs.’ 

Simon found this resisting spirit general 
throughout the village. Looms stood idle— 
mithy fires expired—the shoemaker’s hammer 
and the carpenter’s plane were silent; for the 
death of Redheugh and the peril of his son were 
teverely felt in the neighbourhood, and the news 
of the forced nuptials, which Winram imagined 
bis own profound secret, flew like wildfire, and 
*xeited universal, if stifled indignation. But, 
thongh there was the low growl of the coming 
tempest, our canny Scots folks are never rash of 
their hands-—-and, perhaps, it is just as well so. 

Long before Simon Sloan reached Randolph's 

ower, the worshipful curate had been called to 

ister spiritual consolation to that fair and 
penitent stray lamb of his Prelatic flock, Madam 
Anne Clive, with whom death was dealing hard, 
i said in the household ; though the repro- 
te, Warrock, remarked, ‘that it was long ere 
the De'il died at a dike-side—and there would be 
— news of Nan before she let Sir Marmaduke 
fasy off, as just to slip away when it best suited 


In her chamber of wassailry, the curate 
¥O, XLiL—vor. rv, 
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had often taken his pleasure at the cards and dice, 
and in dainty refections, and dyed his lips red 
in the blood of the grape ; but it was a changed 
scene that morning. Instead of the wild pa- 
roxysms of the former day, this evil-cenditioned, 
betrayed, and miserable woman affected great 
contrition, and sent petition after petition, be- 
seeching that Sir Marmaduke would, for the last 
time, see and forgive her. He was in no humour 
of compliance, and, indeed, violently chafed at the 
escape of young Rutherfurd. He upbraided War- 
rock with treachery, and even threatened him 
with the dagger he usually wore, when the fellow 
replied with what he considered insolence. The 
friendship of the wicked, my friends, is a rope of 
sand, at best. Words waxed higher and ruder; 
and Sir Marmaduke, in his frantic rage, struck 
at the man, who, in defending himself, struck 
again, threw down his haughty lord, and rushed 
from the room like an incarnate fiend. 

‘Where was the Master of Winram ?’ was his 
eager question. And it afterwards was con- 
cluded that he had meditated the violent confine. 
ment of Sir Marmaduke, and the betrayal of Miss 
Leslie into the hands of the son. The Master 
of Winram had rode off alone, at daybreak, to a 
great hunting-match at Borthwick, which would 
detain him for a week ; and, what was more won- 
derful to the household, Sir Marmaduke had put 
him liberally in funds. Warrock had probably 
formed no other plan when he was summoned 
back to attend his master, in whom low cunning 
for once took place of the vindictive rage and 
thirst of revenge which belonged to his character. 
He apologized for his violence, and declared that 
Warrock was justified in defending himself, since 
he had so far forgotten their difference of place 
as to have first lifted his hand. But there wasa 
vengeful light in his puckered eye, a swarthy 
streak on the brow, a distension and contraction 
of the nostril, which betrayed the strife of in- 
ward passions, and which Warrock read aright, 
though he affected to receive the offered apology 
with much gratitude and humility. 

‘And your prisoner, Warrock, my good fel- 
low—the fair recusant of the Tower—how 
fares it with Miss Leslie this morning? She 
must not be disturbed with news of the old man's 
death, nor yet with tidings of the cub, until we 
have hunted him down.’ 

‘Of which I don’t despair, if your Honour’s 
but patient. For the lady, she carries herself 
bravely ; and, if she looked beautiful yesterday, 
is far more lovely to-day. When | walked up 
deaf Jenny with the morning meal but now, we 
found her chanting psalms to herself like a lint- 
white.’ 

‘ Thanks, Warrock, for attention to my orders ! 
Poor Nan, they tell me, is dying; but the re- 
membrance of faithful service never dies with 
me. Other modes may be found to reward 
you. 

Warrock bowed. ‘ Simon Sloan, the travelling 
merchant, an’ please you, is here,’ be observed. 
‘He begs me to say that he is wellpgowided 
with such commodities ao mnplele tii Aaiic’s 
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change of condition. and that he shall be proud 
to shew the parapharnels.’ — 

‘For your life, no!—no one shall cross that 
threshold. But you may carry up his whole 
stock of trumpery for her inspection, Women 
are all fond of gauds, and they may serve to 
divert her thoughts,’ 

Simon, who afterwards told that he had been 
saying his neck-verse all the while he sojourned 
in this hold of violence, affected great reluctance 
to part with his goods in this unusual manner ; 
and he stipulated firmly that they should not be 
exposed to the risks of any of the cutties about 
the place, who would think little of whipping out 
their shears and snipping off a suit of Mechlin 
pearlins—an article of choice delicacy, which he 
recommended to Miss Leslie, and of which he 
had sold the other half last week at Newark to 
the ladies there. 

The pedler’s commodities renewed Magdalen’s 
hope of farther intelligence. They were searched 
over and over, until Simon became so clamorvus 
for the restitution of his pack that Sergeant War- 
rock, fancying the lady ought to have made up 
her mind in four hours, ventured tu hint as much 
when he carried up her dinner ; and, farther, that 
poor Simon was peculiarly anxious about his Flan- 
ders lace, in which so much of his money was 
embarked, and of which he would let her have a 
great bargain, as he wished to send to Holland, 
by a sure friend going in a few days, for fresh 
purchases and on a clean new score. 

Magdalen, trying to extract a meaning from 
this enigma, craved farther time for inspec- 
tion, and again with trembling hands undid 
the lace card. How welcome was Simon Sloan’s 
three lines—‘ Be of cheer, madam! _ Friends 
are not far off. If driven to extremity, crave to 
be publicly married, as befits your rank and for- 
tune, in the neighbouring chapel of St Ronan’s.’ 
Magdalen was musing on this intimation, though 
resolved not to act upon it till driven to ex- 
tremity indeed—when the finery and fal-als were 
again called for, and she directed some purchases 
to be made in her name, for which she said 
‘she knew Master Simon would give her credit 
until better times;’ while Warrock gallantly 
protested all was at his master’s cost, who, 
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with her good pleasure, proposed to inquire for | 


her health that same evening. Magdalen pleaded 
vehemently against this visit. She was sick and 
worn, she said, and entreated for one day to be 
excused. 

‘I verily believe she wishes to be dabbling by 
herself at these confounded pearlins, said War- 
rock to his master, ‘and I consider this a lucky 
whim, as nothing now prevents me from setting 
out to look after ber spark.’ | 

The duty was too pressing to be delayed. 
Permission was instantly granted, and he went 
alone, for Sir Marmaduke had sufficient occu- 
pation in writing letters and dispatches, and 


found in apt mood. 


preparing his friends to bear him out in the | 


criminal act he meditated. The long and 
secret view which he had obtained of his vic- 


tin—for, as ye may guess, it was Sir Marma- 





duke who caused the preternatural tremourg of 
Magdalen on the previous day, when his balefy] 
eye first fell upon her—had quickened his pur- 
pose and fixed his resolution. 

‘This is a creature who, with three months’ 
polishing, and a few weeks at Court, a gentleman 
may hold up his face for,’ was his secret thought - 
and the high spirit displayed by the maiden a, 
their interview, confirmed the impression made 
by her beauty and natural air of refinement, 
Opposition to that indomitable will which it was 
the madness of this violent man never to submit 
to any law, human or divine, whether of reason 
or justice—gave fresh zest to the enterprise, 
Nor was time to be lost ; for already there were 
intimations from Edinburgh that Miss Leslie's 
friends and kindred were clamorous in demand. 
ing that she should abide the consequences of her 
alleged breach of the laws against conventicles 
in more decorous keeping. ' 

‘ I'll woo her as the lion wooes his bride,’ 
was the proud and swelling boast of this pre. 
sumptuous spirit. ‘ I began with desiring her 
convenient fortune for my family—I am mad. 
dened with love for herself,’ he said to Mr 
Otter, the time-serving priest. ‘ There is abso- 
lute fascination in her blushing, demure looks, 
and dove-like, downcast eyes. Her glances is- 
toxicate like philtres and love-potions. You 
fancy me bewitched, Master Curate—it is verily 
so; but, by Heaven, the sorceress shall burn in 
the same fires that consume me! _ By Heaven 
and Earth, she shall be mine ere twenty-four 
hours elapse !’ 

‘ The damsel will be much favoured,’ replied 
the priest. 

Randolph, the degraded son of Sir Marmaduke, 
though so weak in intellect as to be sometimes 
deemed imbecile, was not without a spice of that 
spurious wisdom, low knavish cunning, in his 
mental complesition, which just enabled him 
to perceive that his father had some secret 
object in sending him away at this juncture, 
and to guess it out. He felt instinctively 
that ‘ Madam Nan’ could, if willing, prove an 
able ally. He sought her privately, and, while 
his father and the household supposed him at 


| distance, he remained secreted in the suite of 


apartments appropriated to her use. She was 
Her severe indisposition 
had failed to move the pity of her sated para- 
mour, who not only excused himself from visiting 
her, but ordered Warrock to close up the private 
communication which connected their respective 
chambers. This act of repudiation, as she com 
sidered it, the varlet performed with the arre 
gance by which mean and vulgar minds revengé 
the whips and scorn inflicted by such vicious 
usurpers as this Southron woman. 

‘Yes!’ she exclaimed, when the simple youth 
unfolded his object in clandestinely seeking her 
aid to circumvent his father and the confidant 
Warrock—‘ yes! thus does Sir M uke 
Winram treat his only son. You, sir, he re 
morselessly makes over to poverty and contempt, 
while he riots in the wealth that should be your? 
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snd, by 8 refinement of unnatural villany, in 
marrying the woman destined by himself for 

arms, raises up a new race to undermine 
cour rights of birth! While me !—we !—he 
: , like a cast-off, worthless suit, to his 
insolent jackman ! 

Her ne, fierce, black eyes, whose brilliance 
had so often been toasted in the orgies and revels 
of this doomed house, dilated and contracted, 
scintillating with the fury of rage and revenge, 
the more frantic that it was felt impotent, until 
new that the folly of Randolph Winram had 
opened a new way. ‘ You have sometimes deemed 
me your enemy, Mr Randolph, she said, with 
ereater calmness—‘ put my devotion to the proof, 
row. Let me guess your purpose: you would 
warry the heiress destined for you. Is it not 
so? 

‘To be sure I would, Madam Anne—my father 
himself said so. Miss Leslie must surely be the 
beauty of the world to have converted Sir Father 
othe sudden to the Whigs, and made him for- 
take you.’ 

‘You shall marry her still,’ cried the woman, 
unheeding the close of his remarks. 

‘By my faith, I hope so!—but how or when? 
—My father will kill me.’ 

‘This night or never you shall so woo her that 
the shall be fain to consent. Sir Marmaduke 
has ordered the banqueting-hall to be prepared 
for a solemn festival. His bridal cannot even 
be deferred until the corpse of Anne Clive is 
carried forth from her betrayer’s floor. My 
charge of family jewels and papers has been re- 
claimed—wrested from me—me! the wronged, 
theseorned wretch his falsehood has made. I have 
been insulently warned, through a menial’s lips, 
that | cannot remain beneath this roof for an- 
other day—consistently with decorum. The word 
comes gracefully from the lips of Marmaduke the 
bridegroom |’ 

‘This is naught to me, Madam Anne,’ inter- 
rupted the stolid person to whom the frantic 
voman appealed for sympathy. 

‘True—most true—naught to any one—and 
least of allto you. Youcannot, however, marry 
this new paragon without seeing her. Think not, 
young gentleman, that I have for all these years 


been the domestic friend of Sir Marmaduke | 


vithout sharing in his secrets—ay, even in the 
mysteries of Winram’s Wing. I shall be your 
midnight guide ; all unable as I am, I shall lead 
you to the secret chamber communicating with 
this girl's prison. It is for youth and gallantry 
‘owin and wed her.’ If there were dark mean- 
ings in this speech, made tenfold more dark by 
the fiendish glance which gave it force, they 
vere probably lost on the youth, who had been 
plied with wine, and stimulated by the flattery 
and sarcasm adapted to his rade nature. Two 
hours past midnight was the time appointed. 
Mystery, ercitement, and a feeling of curiosity 
vhich rose in his breast, combined to blind Ran- 


dolph to the perilous consequences of his daring 


taterprise, 
* You have the Blue Beard keys, Madam 
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Anne,’ he said in surprise. ‘ Is it then true that 
you can so drug Sir Father's night-posset that 
he sleeps when you will? These are the secrets 
of Court ladies.’ 

* Master of Winram, pry not too closely into 
the nature of secrets which give the power of 
serving you. Be silent, and follow me. 

She took the dark lantern, and they cautiously 
proceeded. Her pulse throbbed with the in- 
tensity of fevered blood and strongly excited 
passions, while her enfeebled limbs shook under 
her ; yet she paused not, save to recover needful 
breath. The lonely passages were threaded, the 
narrow winding stairs were scaled, locks and 
bolts gave ‘vay to her morbid strength, while her 
companion shrunk too late from the consequences 
of his rashness. They stood in the strong chamber, 

‘ Hist !’ whispered the maddened woman, and 
she guided the quailing youth to the aperture in 
the wall, which commanded a view of the adjoin- 
ing chamber. A night lamp, burning feebly, 
shewed the forlorn girl, dressed, but apparently 
asleep, with her head reclining on the arm of 
her chair. 

‘ Here I Jeave you, whispered the demoniac. 
‘ Yet methinks you scarce look the joyous wooer, 
Courage, Master of Winram! It is not with 
that cream-face and loutish air Sir Marmaduke 
wins or subdues women to his will. There, look 
—I have undrawn the bolt which divides you 
from this Sleeping Beauty. Now, good night! 
You shall be released anon. The same priest 
who has come to minister at my death-bed, and 
to pronounce the nuptial benediction of the 
father, waits the pleasure of the son.’ 

The feeble-minded Randolph would now gladly 
have retraced his steps; but his more energetie 
companion allowed no time for repentance. Like 
a spirit, she suddenly vanished, locking him into 
the chamber, in spite of his whispered entreaties ; 
and, without a pause, she sought Sir Marma- 
duke. Her dire vow of vengeance was breathed 
over his sleeping head, while the candle, which 
waved about, glared in his unclosing eyes. 

‘ Waken, Sir Marmaduke! and thank your 
stars, ingrate as you are, that fate has left you 
one watchful and faithful friend.’ 

‘ Pshaw ! ’tis you, Nan. How dare you, wench, 
venture this foolish intresion? Then your 
dangerous illness was feigned, as I supposed? 
Get you back to bed, Anne—TI am not disposed 
for trifling ; and beware how you task my good 
nature in this fashion again.’ 

‘] seorn your insinuations, as I do your 
menaces. Your affairs—that which concerns your 
interest, your honour—has dragged me from my 
dying bed Ay, you will listen now. Call u 
your faithful Warrock, Anne Clive’s intended 
master—ay, for that, too, I rest your debtor, 
You would marry the heiress whose person 
you have imprisoned. Even on this your bridal 
eve, your happy rival converts your prison inte 
the chamber of dalliance. Por this, too, thank 
your faithful, your convenient Warrock.’ 

‘Woman, you rave,’ cried Sir Marmaduke, 
incredulous, yet perplexed. 7 
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‘ Lepeak the words of truth. Vo you fear to 
abide the proof? If so, turn ye round and sleep 


‘ Though your tale is false as hell, I will be 
satisfied |’ exclaimed the knight, and he snatched 
the huge bunch of keys which lay on the table by 
his bed-side, left there by Warrock before his 
departure. Sir Marmaduke found the first door 
locked ; but another and another of those at the 
feet of the different flights of stairs was found 
open. He ascended with hasty strides. Magda- 
len’s prison-chamber was locked, and so was the 
strong room, He applied the key to the lock 
of the latter. It gave way but his entrance 
was strongly opposed from within. He could 
distinctly hear the strong, quick breathing of the 
powerful person who resisted. He paused for 
an instant to form his plan. The powers of 


hell were busy with him then. The Weird of 


the Winrams was sealed. 

‘ He shall perish in his guilt,’ was the demo- 
niac impulse; and suddenly Sir Marmaduke 
double-locked the very door he had just tried to 
force; and, unlocking Magdalen’s door, vio- 


Jently dashing’ away whatever impediments her | 


slender arms had raised against the inside for 
her protection, he stood in the middle of her 
chamber, half-dressed, and in great disorder, 
bearing a candle in one hand, and in the other 
his unsheathed sword. Miss Leslie had awoke 
in horror at the crash of the furniture piled 
against the door; and now, uttering piercing 
shrieks, she gazed on the terrible apparition, as 
if an incarnate fiend had started up before her. 
A minute dispelled supernatural terror, but 
recalled her wandering senses only to make her 
situstion more terrible. She writhed and re- 
coiled, as if she would have shrunk from him 
into the wall, towards which she crept back- 
wards, 

‘ Pardon me, madam, if I have too abruptly 
broken in upon your pious orgies—the tender 
moments of your religious courtship,’ said her 
visiter, in a low tone of bitter sarcasm and ill-sup- 
pressed rage. ‘ Have I interrupted the innocent 
psalm-singing meetings of plighted lovers before 
the hour that the obliging go-between warned 
them to part °’ 

‘ You speak riddles which I care not to com- 
prehend, returned Magdalen, trembling, and 
yet affecting courage and calmness. 

‘I speak riddles, madam! Let me speak 
plainer: Where lurksthe traitor that has suborned 
my servant to betray his trust? No wonder the 
villain, thus sheltered, has hitherto eluded me. 
Thanks, madam, to your tender care !’ 

* I seek not to know your meaning, sir,’ cried 
Magdalen: ‘ Why am I thus subjected to inde- 
cent, to intolerable outrage? Why is my cham- 
ber entered at midnight in this rude fashion ? 
For God's sake, Sir Marmaduke, leave me, if 
you would not kill me on the spot by your pre- 
sence!’ And tears of agony and wounded modesty 
and pride burst forth in floods. ; 

‘ By my honour, madam, but the cool auda- 
city of the godly is truly edifying! Have I in- 
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deed ventured to disturb your midnight ag 
nations before your pious souls were satisfied >’ 

‘This is surely the language of ; 
thought Magdalen; and, againclasping her hand; 
she said, in a soothing voice, ‘ For Heaven's wake. 
leave me,'—leave me but till day breaks! I'll mee 
you in the chapel of St Ronan’s ; I will do any. 
thing—only leave me now. I ama poor helpless 
thing ; not worthy your care, nor yet your abger, 
If you would not see me expire before you, leaye 
me |’ And she wept in silence, while Sir Marma. 
duke, bending his dark visage over her, whis 
pered— 

‘Dare you affirm that this villain has not been 
here? That—see, madam’—and he snatched her 
hand, and pointed it in the direction of the aper- 
ture—‘that he lurks not near you now |’ 

‘What villain, Sir Marmaduke? Surely you 
are disturbed in mind? What shall I do for 
you? Let me ring the Tower bell, and summon 
Warrock °’ 

‘Ha! Warrock—the faithful Warrock? No, 
madam, I will have no alarum sounded—no warp 
ing to auxiliaries. The traitor, James Ruther- 
furd of Redheugh, is concealed in my house, 
hidden here from my just vengeance—and you 
know it.’ 

Magdalen became fearfully agitated. Could 
James, indeed, be near. Had his affection es- 
posed him to peril inan attempt to see or relieve 
her? She coloured and trembled like a guilty 
thing, and now dreaded to utter a word, lest she 
might do some irreparable mischief. 

‘I ask again, madam, has not that felon and 
traitor passed the night with you—yesterday— 
the former night—in this chamber? Verily ‘tis 
wise to creep close to the fireside when the chim 
ney smokes—all Scotland had not been so safea 
place of refuge for that outlaw as this house. 

‘ You are distracted, sir,’ said Magdalen, rally- 
ing, ‘nor shall I permit this stain to rest on me 
for one moment, though coming from so foul s 
source. No man has entered this chamber, save 
one who disgraces the name of man. I know net 
where the gentleman to whom you allude may be. 
Him your opprobrious epithets cannot injure; 
but God forbid that he too were beneath your 
roof!’ 

A fiendish, exulting laugh burst from the half- 
maddened Cavalier, as he caught the struggling 
maiden. ‘ Then my charming Puritan is sll 
my own! You swear, Miss Leslie, that yo 
have not seen this person ?’ 

‘Let me go—for heaven's sake—for mercy’ 
sake!’ cried Magdalen. <1 will swear!’ But, 
disengaged and pausing, she added— I am net 
of those who can tamper lightly with the sanctty 
of an oath, or presumptuously appeal to Heave® 

‘You cannot then swear it?’ teat 

‘I will solemnly affirm on my honour, if thet 
will satisfy you, that Il have not been so happy * 
to have seen the gentleman you speak of. Alas 
how should 1?’ - 

The pathos of her tone of regret inflamed bet 
tormentor. x 

‘I will have you swear it!’ he hoarsely wht 
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ered ; and, clutching at her arm, he looked in 
her’ face with an expression which made her 
shudder and shut her eyes. 

<Tewear I have not seen him,’ she faltered out. 

‘That he is not here?’ demanded Sir Marma- 
duke, fiercely. 

‘{ swear it! she again whispered ; and over- 
wrought nature could hold no lon or—she sank 
on the floor in a swoon. 

‘ Doubly traitress, his blood be on your head !’ 
he cried. And he flung her slender, inanimate 
form under his arm, and carried her away, de- 
liberately closing and locking every door in his 
descent. At the last—at that fatal iron door 
which cut off Winram’s wing from the man- 
sion, a distant ye!l was heard echoing through 
the stairs and long winding passages. Sir Mar- 
maduke laughed aloud like an exulting demon. 

He bore the still insensible girl into the ban- 

ing room, and laid her on a couch. ‘The 
windows of the apartment overlooked the cata- 
ract, and its boiling caldrons. He deliberately 
opened a casement, and dropped the fatal keys 
into the abyss. 

‘Sink like my foe! Neither heaven nor hell 
can now move me from my purpose. I take this 
bond of pride against relenting humanity.’ 

The household was roused, and a female do- 
mestic and the curate summoned to recover and 
prepare the maiden for her fate. She listened 
in stupor to the wily, supple, and flattering dis- 
course of the priest, and passively suffered the 
woman to arrange her hair and her dress. 


A sumptuous morning repast was meanwhile | 


served in the banqueting room ; and thither Sir 
Marmaduke, now attired in the gorgeous garbs 
of the period, conducted her through the mar- 
thalled servants, hastily attired in their best 
equipages. The family coach had been hastily 
prepared ; every horse was ordered, and every 
man in attendance that could swell the number 
of bridal riders. Installing Magdalen in the 
place of honour, Sir Marmaduke, enacting the 
part of the gallant Cavalier and joyous bride- 
groom, took hie seat by her side ; and, if her pale 
features and distracted air betrayed inward dis. 











composure, it might, to strangers and to the ser- | 


vants, have seemed no more than was natural to 
her condition. 

When the repast was over, Sir Marmaduke, 
accompanied by the curate, again ostentatiously 
td the passive girl through the line of domes- 
tics, to a small apartment, fitted up as a chapel 
or oratory. 

_ ‘Everything has been prepared,’ he said, look- 
ng round—‘ ring, altar, books, cushion. Pry- 
mE eyes and idle observances are, at best, a tax 
upon the felicity of a season like this. I fancied 
that in this privacy I might better consult the 


delicacy of your feelings, Miss Leslie; though 


claimed Sir Marmaduke. 
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for an instant on the features of the maiden, and 
which he chose to interpret into a yielding 
smile, gave place to stronger emotion, as he at- 
tempted to lead her forward, that the marriage 
service might commence. 

‘ Either this foolish jest is carried too far, 
or you, sir, are strangely practised on,’ said 
Magdalen, fixing her eyes on the enrate. 
‘ True, I am illegally detained in this house 
by Sir Marmaduke Winram ; but there his 
tyrannical power over me ceases. I am neither 
so abject nor quite so helpless as he deems ; nor 
can the crime he meditates be perpetrated with 
impunity, enslaved as Scotland is. Though you 
sir, have deserted the faith of our fathers, and fol- 
low the Prelatic doctrine, you profess yourself a 
Christian minister. In the name of your sacred 
office, and as you value peace of conscience, 
proceed no farther in this matter! I eall upon 
you to succour me !—Against these unhallowed 
rites, I shall protest before heaven and earth, 
till the last breath leaves my body.’ The curate 
was dismayed and silent. 

‘ Proceed with your trade!’ cried the knight, 
in his most imperious tones, and knitting his 
brows—* there will be time enough hereafter for 
the lady to play off those pretty airs and ca- 
prices.’ 

‘Surely, madam, this matter has gone too far 
between my honoured patron and yourself, to 
permit retreat now, whined the sneaking priest. 
‘] take it for granted, that, whatever young 
ladies may fancy it becoming and maidenly to 
pretend, they know their own minds ere the 
minister is sent for. My function is too grave 
to be trifled with.’ 

‘Grave and holy, and not to be deseerated to 
the sanction of a crime so foul as marriage be- 
tween me, the affianced wife of Mr James 
Rutherfurd, and him you call patron. No power 
on earth shall make me the perjured wife of Sir 
Marmaduke Winram. ‘The very dross which he 
covets makes it needful that he should not at 
once take my life, were I his wife to-night ; and, 
while I live, to all Seotland would I denounce 
the hypocritical wretch who, under the guise of 
religion, would act as the vile pander to the lust 
and rapacity of our tyrants.’ 

‘ Beshrew me, madam, but this passes!’ ex- 
‘ This virago is one 


of the meek, maidenly Whig damsels! Bat I 


hall find a way to tame the pretty terma- 


™Y fellows shall have their gallop to church, | 


Pevertheless. Nay, a million thanks for that | 


‘eet, consenting smile! Proceed, sir, with 
your office. Every minute seems an age that 
delays my happiness,’ 
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gant.’ 

The curate interposed ; he pulled his patron 
aside, and whispered in his ear. 

‘Well, well,’ returned Sir Marmaduke, ‘I 
leave you five minutes for persuasion, I will, 
meanwhile, to see poor Nan, since you are 
sure she is really dying ; and you say she has 
some secret for my own ear. I owe something 
to her devoted affection.—Strange caprice of 
women, that one should affect aversion where 
another dotes and maddens with despairing 
affection!" He locked the priest and the maiden 
into the cabinet; and, heated and chafed, but 


The expression of mortal agony which quivered | trying to look compoved, he proceeded to the 
























































































darkened chamber of his paramour, whose sands 
were ebbing fast. 

* How now, Nan?’ he said, taking the clammy, 

burning hand, stretched out to greet him, 
more struck than melted by the expression of 
fretful pain and ghastly horror which alternated 
in the late beautiful countenance. 

‘ You are come at last, Sir Marmaduke— 
thanks for the last kindness you can ever grant 
on the entreaty of the once idolized Anne Clive! 
Do I see in you a married man ?’ 

‘Tush, Nan !—of that hereafter. We must 
part—but be you wise and well, my girl, and 
you shall never lack a friend. Take your eyes 
off me, though—lI don’t like their expression ; 
yet I never saw them more lustrous, nor your com- 
plexion more brilliant—you are, in sooth, a rare 
beauty, Nan—ofthe brunette species; and, though 
Warrock, whom the Devil confound ! has proved 
traitor, we shall find you a good husband yet 
in Scotland.’ 

There is a coarseness and an obtuseness of 
moral sentiment in profligates and debauchees, 
which render them unfit to comprehend the 
feelings and pride of even a depraved and shame- 
less woman. ‘The fascination of the basilisk was 
in the glance of contempt and vengeful hate 
which the wretched leman darted on her com- 
panion in iniquity ; but it fell unmarked. He 
was, as ever, absorbed in self. 

* There was a secret, Anne, you wished to im- 
part to my private ear—so says the curate—let 
me hear it now.’ 

* There was a secret, Sir Marmaduke; but 
first’—and she clasped his hand— I have one 
last request to make—the very last. Our sins 
have been mutual ; so let the expiation be. In 
humility and penitence let us receive together 
the purifying and reconciling rites of the church 
—you before you go to the altar, and | before I 
go hence, to be no more !’ 

Sir Marmaduke, reckless reprobate as he was, 
startled at this. 

‘No, no, Nan! In the farce of life, the time 
demands quite different parts from you and me ; 
but I will pledge you, nevertheless, for auld 
langsyne—the rather that I am burning with 
thirst and devilry. I believe the wine will 
hiss in my throat.’ He seized and raised a large 
silver goblet, brimming with wine, which stood 
on the table. 

* Touch not that cup!’ cried the woman. 
‘ Profane it not—the wine is consecrated !’ 

* Tush, Nan! ’tis never a hair the worse of the 

riest's mumbling, as he meant not his mass forme.’ 

e drank long and greedily. ‘Ha! by my soul, 
generous liquor, though mineown. Come, Nan, 
mow for your secret ; but, ere I say farewell, 
you shall pledge to the bridegroom—you shall 
not bear malice.’ He held the cup to her dry, 
quivering lips, and she greedily sucked rather 
than drank to the very dregs. The goblet dropped 
from her fingers, and rolled onthe floor. She 
burst into « fit of shrill, delirious laughter, to 
which the chamber and the long vaulted pas- 
sages rung in frightful echoes. 
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‘I have pledged my bridegroom!’ wags her 
shriek—* the secret is out—the Weird the 

: : 1° 
Winrams is on you!’ She fell back in strong 
convulsions, in the strife of which she died a 
she had lived. 

Sir Marmaduke probably wished to believe 
her delirious ; but a gloomy foreboding passed op, 
his mind. He strove to shake it off—he drank 
more wine. 

‘ The traitor in yonder tower is safe enough,’ 
was his thought. ‘ Never again shall he crogs 
my path, nor plot against his lawful prince. The 
stubborn girl who did it, shall bend to my will, and 
short space will reconcile a woman’s vanity to 4 
brilliant fortune. Hell itself cannot thwart my 
purposes. Even a public wedding suits me 
well. We will to church! No one shall dare 
whisper that her inclination has been forced in 
this matter.’ 

When he rejoined the curate and the’ lady, 
he abruptly announced his change of resolution. 

‘ Miss Leslie shall be gratified. Our wed- 
ding shall be public. We will have no foul 
play.’ 

Instantly the household was inatumult; and, in 
an hour, the cavalcade mustered. Sir Marmaduke 
lifted the forlorn maiden intothe carriage, and the 
curate took his place beside her, and closed the 
windows; Sir Marmaduke mounted his high. 
blooded Arabian horse, the gift of the Duke of 
York, which pranced and curvetted in its pride, 
as if to give the Cavalier an opportunity to dis- 
play his mastery in horsemanship before the 
eyes of his bride. 

‘ Heigh! but ours is a blithe bridegroom, 
Simmie !’ cried bleared Elspat Swinton, the hen- 
wife. ‘And ye are mounted too—a fore-rider!’ 
The old crone had hobbled to the gate, to see 
the gallant cavalcade issue from the avenue, 
‘Set up packmen bodies riding bluid-beasts as 
if they were gentle Swintons or Winrams! 
And he is off like a fire-flaught, to warn the 
folk o’ St Ronan’s, nae doot, o’ our braw 
bridal’s comin’.’ 

The train swept by. 

‘A blithe bridegroom, Elspat!’ cried Simon 
Sloan’s friend, Sarah Stobbie, who stood with 
Elspat ; ‘he is mair like a fey man, rampaging 
and caprioling round the coach that gait. I 
wuss, I wuss bonny Miss Leslie may have gottes 
fair play among them. When I helped to pris 
her and busk her, but e’en now, she was liker 
a cauld corp than a blooming bride.’ 

‘An’ is’t true the breath is out of that painted 
Jezabel and harlot at last ? Did ye try her withs 
looking-glass ? It will be an uncanny thing t 
bring a new-married wife hame to her ain boase, 
and a corp lyingin’t. Serzeant Warrock, whes 
he comes back, will surely dispose o the body 
before they return frae the kirk—unless the 
De’il or the wirricows flee away wi't. Heigh! 
heigh! heigh!’ And the henwife half- 
with feeble spiteful laughter. ‘Madam Nen ¥™ 
unco clever at counting the chickens and the 
eggs—she’s gane to her lang ‘count hersel. Sb* 
threatened to tak Elspat’s bit post owre her bead 
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jet her look to her ain. Heigh! heigh! heigh, 
ferah !—I never saw guid come o' them that 
crossed me—I aye got my wuss o’ them.’ 

‘Save us, Elspat ! binna sae devilish, and you 
gse auld ; though I’m no believing you the witch. 
wife the countryside says. 

‘Witeh-wife say ye, lass? Na, I’m nae un- 
canny body ; but I aye got my wuss 0’ a them 
that crossed or contred me—I dinna ken how it’s, 
And I'll hae’t o' Randie Winram, too—the grace- 
less young villain that killed my cat and scored 
se aboon the breath wi’ hia whittle; and black 


Warrock standing by laughing. I'll get my | 


will o’ them baith.’ 

‘For Gudesake, Elspat, girn no that gait sae 
spitefu’! Ye shall put naneo’ your cantraips on 
the Master. Do as ye like wi the other black- 
guard. But it’s time I were looking after the 
dinner. An’ they ride that gait, helter-skelter, 
they'll be back frae the kirk ere the broche 
begin to spin, and Simon Sloan will win the 
bruse. 

As the riders came in sight of the chapel of 
St Ronan’s, an ill omen met them. A long 
funeral train of country-people was seen leaving 
the burying-ground. Some were mounted, but 
many more were on foot, wrapped in their 
mauds, as the checkered shepherds’ plaids of the 
south were called then, as now in our day. The 
curate, leaving the carriage, beckoned his patron 
aside. 

‘Ilike not yonder gathering of Whigs, Sir 
Marmaduke. Your eyes are better practised in 
war and strategy than mine; but I should not 
wonder if there were both swords, carabines, and 
pistols under yon flutter of grey plaids. Are 
you quite well, my honoured patron? You 
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seem evil-disposed. Had we not better turn | 
| that Simon Sloan, at this time, whispered, ‘1 


back? ‘The events of this morning have agitated 
you,’ 


‘Armed!’ cried the knight, carelessly. ‘ Why, | 


the grey geese mean to give the bride a feu de joie, | 
I] presume, after having buried the Laird of | 


Westercraft’s grand-dame. It is the country 
usage ; let us make haste. I do feel mortally un- 
well, and disposed for home.’ 

“ Had we not better’ 

‘Out upon you, craven!’ interrupted the 
knight, angrily; ‘ you cannot mean it. 1 would 
not turn back now if all the muirland Whigs in 
Scotland were embattled before me. I have been 
inactive of Jate—the churls have forgotten the 
terror of Winram’s name, You'll see I'll but 
hold up my staff, and the bear broke loose shall 
take to his hind-legs and dance the saraband 
before his old tamer.’ 

So saying, he struck the spur into his horse 
and galloped to the church stile, his attendants 
pressing hard after him. Simon Slean, who 
already stood there with two or three villagers, 
‘et up a cheer, which was gaily returned by the 

room's followers. The funera! train 
‘eemed to have dispersed ; and the wedding party 
“ismounted and followed Sir Marmaduke, be- 
‘ween whom and the curate the bride was borne 
father than led into the church. Her con- 
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ductors recoiled for an instant. A coffin, 
covered by its wide floating pall, rested on tres. 
tles before the pulpit, and by it stood » tall, 
muffled, and armed mourner. 

‘This is an unpleasant rencontre, whispered 
the alarmed priest—‘ let us retire until the 
chapel is cleared of the burial folks.’ 

‘I will not retire,’ said Magdalen, recovering 
from the apparent stupor into which she had 
fallen ; ‘ this is the burying-place of the Ruther. 
furds of Redheugh. Oh, welcome the sanctuary 


_ of their sepulchre rather than the marriage-bed 


you would prepare for me!’ 

As she spoke the chapel-door closed behind 
them with a crash, and retreat was cut off; but 
Warrock had entered. 

‘Sir Marmaduke, you are a dead man!’ was 
his violent exclamation, as he approached his 
master; and the Knight drew the pistels from 
his belt, one of which he levelled at the mour- 
ner, who was advancing—the shot had been 
drawn! with the other, he struck with the 
strength of madness into the hard skull of his 
liegeman, crying—‘ Hence to the hell which has 
rendered up this damned traitor!" With a last 
effort, he grasped the shoulder of Magdalen, as if 
to tear her away from the advancing stranger, 
into whose arms she sprung. ‘James!’ was the 
brief exclamation of momentary, indescribable 
rapture, ere Magdalen was claimed by her 
mother, and hurried into the vestry, while the 
confusion in the chapel rose louder and louder. 

Sir Marmaduke had sunk, overpowered with 
the agonizing illness which had been dealing with 
him for the last hour, while young Elliot of 
Elshieshiels, and another stout yeoman—who 
had pinioned his arms behind—attempted te 
bind him. It was long laughingly remembered 


darena lay a finger on his Honour; but heres a 
bit gey teuch towie.’ And he grinned, as he 
stretched it, to try its strength. 

‘Lay a hand on him, and I'll eleave you to 
the brisket!’ said Warrock, who had been only 
stunned by his master's parting love-token, and 
who now raised him tenderly in his arma, ‘His 
dead-ill is on him. Let himalone. See how he 
writhes and foams! He is poisoned, | tell you, 
That hell-bitch who has gone before him has 
been his death.’ 

The dying man muttered some inarticulate 
words, while his eves rolled frightfully in their 
sockets, and his soul seemed to pant with anxiety 
to be understood. ‘What said ye, my honoured 
master ?>—Winram's Wing! Alack ! he is raving, 
said Warrock. ‘ Ho, there, ye villains! If ever 
ye had good at Winram’s hands, ride for doctera, 
as if grim Death were behind you. Send an ine 
stant express to the Master of Winram.’ 

The wretched man became dreadfully con- 
vulsed. He was carried out, and placed in the 
coach, to be conveyed home. It was said that 
the last breath went out of him as he was carried 
over his own threshold, and that the wind im 
stantly rose, while dreadful yells were heard at 
the same time to issue from the old Tower, » The 
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superstition of the vulgar long had it, that the | 


Enemy of man had come to elaim‘and bear away 
the soul of his vassal —the manslayer, and blood- 
thirsty persecutor. Part of the wild tale was 
soon too fatally explained. 

Wartock locked the corpse of his master, now 
swimming in blood, into the banqueting-hall, and 
took horse himself to fetch home the Master of 
Winram. Need I tell ye how all that remained of 
the Last Winram was found, months afterwards, 
by the strangers into whose hands the heritage 
had passed ? Thusthe Weird of the Winrams was 
fulailied—even while Magdalen Leslie was be- 
holding her father’s honoured head laid in peace 
in the grave, and had been, in the same hour, 
joined in marriage with his son, standing by his 
eoffin,in the chapelof St Ronan’s. She had yielded 
to the voice of her mother, who said—‘ It is now 
our duty not to lament the dead, but to obey his 
injunetions, and preserve the living ones, for 
whom his soul travailed. So says your mother, 
my Magdalen, and so enjoins the man of God, who 


is ready to perform the otfice—the friend of | 


your father.’ 

‘ Dispose of me as you will, dear mother,’ re- 
turned the maiden, hiding her face in hermother’s 
bosom, and, at the same time, extending her hand 
to James Rutherfurd. 
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behind. He sat for the kingdom of Fife, or else 
for Roxburghshire, in the first Parliament after 
the glorious revolution, and was the very cham. 
pion of the liberty of the subject. They were 
still but very young folks ; but trial and hardship 
had wonderfully ripened their judgment, without 
hardening their hearts. Magdalen Rutherfurd 
cared little to speak of her early adventures, 
save to her husband or her mother; nor vet of 
the judgment-like dealings with the bloody house 
of Winram ; but Simon Sloan, when he got 4 
choppin of ale in his head, would screed it of. 
His sojourn in the Lowlands of Holland had 
given the creature a great insight into his calling. 
He married Ailie Elliot, and became a beig 
merchant and bailie of Cupar, and supported the 
Whig interest, both in the council and convena- 
tion of burghs, to the day of his death. The 
united family of Redheugh and Lochkeltie, no 
doubt, made so zealous and useful a friend some 


| fitting propine ; but what the amount might be 


was a dead secret ; only Simon left his descend. 
ants as many acresin the haughs of Leven asmakes 


a grand flourish on the brass-plate of a door in 


Edinburgh, and entitles his great-grandson te 


' an esquire’s dignity in the almanack. Though 


The activity of that nimble-witted creature, | 


Sikker Simmie, had provided against all mis- 
chances. Fleet horses stood, ready saddled, in 
the Cleikum stables ; and, although the present 
circumstances of the House of Winram afforded 
the lovers a small respite from pursuit, they were 
far from being in safety. 

‘Six hours of a good round gallop will bring 


us ip sight of St Abb’s Head, whereabouts | 


Andro Baikie’s brig is rocking, and the Flush- 
ing sloop no’ that far off,’ said Simon; ‘ and 


respect, the young lady o’ Redheugh—at a hand- 

gallop, against Mary Queen of Scots or Katha- 

rine Jamfrie, when she has will to the road.’ 
Magdalen smiled, even then and there. There 


was brief time for grief at parting. James 


Rutherfurd tenderly drew her away, while her | 


mother poured those blessings and prayers on 
both in which many joined. In a half-hour, 
they had lost sight of St Ronan’s; and years 


Elshieshiels was liberated by the glorious Reve- 
lution after an incarceration of nearly four years, 
he was never satistied, tu his dying day, that the 
Immortal William was the warm friend of a 
Covenanted Kirk that he should have been, nor 
much better than the Papist James VI. himself; 
but he got the mains of Redheugh at an easy 
rent, and fell calmer as old age drew on.” 

“And the vagabond Warrock ?” inquired one 
of the Dominie’s auditors. 

“There was akything o’ good about that swag- 
gering ruffian, too. He hung long upon the 


| Border, countenanced by the Jacobite gentry, 


I'll back the young guidwife—that is, saving | for his principles, and his skill in horse iils and 


elapsed before the exiles again saw old Scotland | 
——-though James Rutherfurd had been in London | 
more than once, on secret business concerning | 


the welfare of the kingdom and the coming over 
of the Prince of Orange. 


Sergeant was not himself at full moon. 


They came homeat last, inthe trainof that great | 


bulwark of Protestant ascension and civil liberty ; 
but a short time at court sufficed Magdalen. She 
returned to Lochkeltie to her lady mother, with 
her three bonny bairns ; and James was not long 


training fox-hounds and harriers. If there had 
been such things as poachers in those days, War- 
rock would have been one. He was hanged, at 
last, at Jeddart, for stealing a horse from the 
Cleikum Inn, (where the ungrateful vagabond 
got many a meal of neat in his necessity,) which 
he sold at Carlisle. The worthy landlord and 
owner would have let the villain of, and strained 
sore; while our dame’s grandmother swore it was 
aye believed that, since Sir Marmaduke gave 
him that clink in the skull, and he had ident 
fied the dead body of young Randolph, the 
But 
a dour Whig judge was on the assize, who had 
no mercy for Jacobites; so Warrock shared the 
Weird of the Winrams, and of all the violent and 
excommunicate persecutors—none of whom, # 


_ cording to tradition, came to a peaceful end, aad 


few of whom died in their beds,”’ 
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LETTERS FROM THE CONTINENT.—NO. I. 
HAMBURGH, BERLIN, AND DRESDEN. 


Hamburgh. 

Hawavnéu is the Liverpool of Germany ; aad, | 
as you ate familiar to satiety with the one, I 
chal! not infliet om you many details of the 
other. 

The banks of the Elbe are flat and uninterest- 
ing, till within a few miles of the city, when they 
sssome some beauty on the Holstein side, which 
is prettily ornamented by the villas of the Ham. 
burgh and Altona merchants. The right bank, 
or Hanover side, maintains the same low and 
unvaried appearance all the way up. One of the 
frst things which must strike an English tra- 
seller who is familiar with the commercial 
depots of his own country. is the absence of | 
docks. There are thousands of vessels lying in| 
the Elbe at nearly all times, which are drifted © 
against each other by every change of wind or. 
tide, and must be frequently injured by the 
eollision. 

Exclusive of this, the expense of lighterage, 
delay, damage to goods, &c., inust be enormous ; 
and it is probable that the saving of waste thus 
incurred would, in a few years, amount to a sum 
adequate to the erection of spacious docks. The 
commander of the steamer by which we arrived 
stated that Hamburgh is peculiarly well situated 
for these, and that their erection would protect 
the city from the inundations to which it is 
oceasionally liable. Their non-existence, there- | 
fore, affords a good illustration of the unspecule- | 
tive disposition of the German people. 

In Britain, acts are eagerly sought for the 
erection of docks at places where there is no 
trade, and little prospect that much will arise ; 
while Hamburgh, with a commerce superior to 
that of any of the British ports, with the excep- 
tion of two, carries on this department of busi- 
ness in the same manner in which it was con- 
ducted two centuries ago. 

The city contains great wealth, which renders 
this and some other wants the more wonderful. | 
Its streets are generally narrow, and without | 
foot pavements ; the houses high and of irre- | 
gular architecture, excepting the modern and 
truly elegant district round the Alster basin. | 
Gas-light has not yet found its way into the 
streets ; but, as a compensation, there is an ex- | 
cellent police, and a total absence of beggars— 
indeed, it is a municipal offence to give money to 
mendicants, and renders the donor liable to a 
fine, the poor being properly cared for other- 
Wise, 
The population of Hamburgh consists of a 
freater proportional mixture of nations than that 
of any other commercial city in Europe—-with 


a little of the Greek and Turkish costume being 


blended with the mass, somewhat of a fancy- 


ball appearance is thrown over the popular 


assemblings. There are, it is stated, from three 





to four thousand British here, nearly all of whom 
are engaged in the various departments of co m- 
merce. 

A considerable proportion of the Hamburghers 
speak English ; but, as a specimen of the manner 
in which some of them do so, I may mention 
that, one day, having rung my bell in the Belvi- 
dere Hotel, the waiter, on coming to the door, 
asked, “ Did you bell de clock ?” 

The river Alster, which flows through the 
centre of Hamburgh, reminds me of the Grand 
Canal at Venice ; and some of the canals here 
also resemble the briny veins of that city of the 
sea in all but the purity of their waters. It is 
surprising that some of them should be allowed 
to remain in their present state of stagnation, 
while there is a large river at hand from which 
they might so easily be refreshed. There is 
little to be remarked in praise of the personal 
appearance of the inhabitants; but they seem 
obligingly disposed, and lead gay lives in their 
cafés, theatres, gardens, and promenades. In 
one of the new and elegant cafés, (which is 
illiberally exclusive as regards the numerous 
descendants of the tribes of Israel,) there are 
assembled every evening several hundred per- 
sons, all, excepting a few uninitiated strangers, 
smoking cigars. ‘The state of the atmosphere 
may be imagined ; yet, in the midst of this, there 
are generally to be seen anumber of respectable 
females of the Hamburgh middle classes, assem- 
bled to evince their love of ice, smoke, music, 
and confusion. ‘ 

On Sunday we went through half-a-dozen of 
the principal churches during the hours of morn- 
ing service ; and I may venture to estimate the 
number of persons in all of them under 200. 
A stranger might imagine the people to be in a 
transition state between Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism, having thrown off the ceremonivous 
observance of the one without having attained 
the unostentatious devotion of the other. There 
are no paintings in any of the churches worthy 
of remark; but it is usual to have portraits of 
the deceased clergymen suspended on the pillars, 
though the large Luther ruffs with which they 
are decked have not a very clerical appearance. 

In winter the churches are understood to be 
better attended ; and, on a few particular ocea- 
sions, they are said to be crowded. 

If Europe is destined to remain at peace, Ham. 
burgh will become annually a great thorough- 
fare for travellers to Copenhagen, Stockholm, 
Petersburgh, and Moscow; which places, with 
the assistance of steam-boata, are likely to 
become familiar to the migratory British, now 


the exception, perhaps, of Leghorn, where, from that the rest of Europe has been exhausted. 


The projected railroad from Hamburgh to 
Lubeck would also assist to produce this effect, 
if his Majesty of Denmark would lend it the 
light of his countenance ; but, as this improved 








































































































communication might injure his national re- 
venue from Sound dues, that is unfortunately 


not likely to be the case. The same narrow 
policy is stated as a reason why the roads from 
Hamburgh to Lubeck and Germany, through 
the Danish territory, are allowed to remain in a 
state of almost impassable disrepair. 

The fortifications of Hamburgh were, after 
1814, thrown down, and the ground wisely laid 
out in pleasure-walks ; the town is thus sur- 
rounded by a beautiful belt of wood and shrub- 
bery, where the inhabitants enjoy their evening 
promenades—and, in this respect, no city can be 
better provided. The maid-servants here retain 
a singular practice of always carrying, when in 
the streets, a basket covered by a gay shawl ; 
it is understood to be borne generally without 
contents, and seemingly as a badge indicating 
their position in life—indeed, the baskets are 
often more gaily adurned than even the necks 
of the fair domestics themselves. 

The population of Hamburgh is about 140,000; 
and Altona, which may be called its Wapping, 
numbers about 20,000. 

Hamburgh, Hanover, and Brunswick being, 
it is alleged, under British influence, and be- 
cause it is clearly their interest, have refused to 
join the German commercial treaty ; the opera- 
tion of which will, it is supposed, injure the 
trade of this port. Hamburgh must still, how. 
ever, continue to be a depot for the exportation 
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of the produce of that part of Germany which | 
borders on the Elbe and its tributary streams, | 


as well as for the supply of those districts with 
the unmanufactured productions of foreign coun. 
tries, 

The windows of all classes here are very 
generally ornamented by flowering shrubs ; and 
there is nothing which tends more to throw an 
air of tasteful refinement over second-class 
dwellings—for cottages, by such ornaments, 
become in a manner poetical, and we have little 
hesitation in judging more favourably of the 
inmates where such objects of taste exist than 
where they are not found. 

It is universally remarked that there are more 
human objects of deformity in Hamburgh than 
are usually to be met with in cities much more 
populous. 

The table d’hote at Eppendorf, in the suburbs, 
is much resorted to on Sundays, and an extra- 
ordinary congregation of different classes is there 
to be met with—merchants and brokers of vari- 
ous countries, accompanied by their domestic 
partners ; clerks, buoyant with youth, wine, sons 
souci-ism, and a holiday; ship captains, with their 
fraus ; and Jew-shopkeepers, pressing champagne 
on their dark-eyed Rebeceas. A considerable 
proportion of the visiters were, however, of 
respectability ; and a young lady from one of the 
chief German capitals, though not possessed of 
any high claim to beauty, yet appeared to attract 
general admiration from the superior elegance 
of her demeanour. Hamburgh is, of course, not 
the Almack’s of Germany for manners; but 
nothing could have better illustrated the differ- 





ence between the refinement of a courtly capita) 
and a city of commerce, than the SERSatiog 
created by this lady’s envied elegance, 





: Berlin, August 136, 
Many circumstances cause me to regret that 


you did not accompany us to Hamburgh; ana 
flattering myself with the hope that this feeling 
may be in some degree mutual, I feel desirous to 
furnish you with a carte du pays. 

The first fifty miles from Hamburgh to Berlin 
is through a flat, sandy, uninteresting country; 
and a great part of the road is, owing to the 
negligence of the Danish government, ail but 
impassable. Frequently during the night we 
were roused from our unavailing attempts ag 
sleep by acrash which might have led us te 
suppose that the whole fabric of the Prussian 
schnelpost was going to pieces, in consequence 
of having got into one of the thousand ruts 
with which the road abounds. On getting inte 
Mecklenburg, however, the road became good; 
and the Prussian roads are excellent. ‘The ap. 
pearance of the country, and the quality of the 
suil, also improved soon after entering Prussia, 

The farmers, however, appear eminently un. 
scientific: their fields are undivided, rye is the 
grain chiefly cultivated, and the system of agri. 
culture is decidedly bad; for, notwithstanding 
the suitableness of the svil, not a field of turnips 
was to be seen between Hamburgh and Berlin, 
To atone, however, fur these deficiencies, the 
people appeared a sturdy, healthy yeomanry, 
and their residences comfortable, 

Passing by the fortress of Spandau, where the 


Prussian state prisoners are usually confined, 
_and Charlottenburg, one of the King’s summer 








palaces, we entered Berlin through a splendid 
gate, which is ornamented by a figure of Victory, 
seated in a car, drawn by four high-actioned 
bronze horses. These made an excureion to 
Paris during the war, to pay homage to the 
Conqueror of the day; but, on the retura of 
peace, found their way back to Berlin; and 
Marshal Blucher may be said to have been 
‘« le conducteur de leur retour.” 

The linden-tree walk which leads from this 
gate to the centre of Berlin, is one of the finest 
promenades anywhere to be met with—being the 
evening resort of the citizens; and, on both sides, 
the public buildings and palaces are numerous 
and elegant. 

Berlin is allowed to take a lead among the 
cities of Germany, and perhaps among those of 
Europe, for elegance ; and, being modern, it 
built on a system of regularity which contt- 
butes much to both its convenience and appeat- 
ance. In the better parts of the town, the 
streets are straight, and cross each other oe 
right angles; while one of them (Fr 
Street) extends to two English miles in 
They are well paved, and kept lighted with g™% 
and a considerable nomber have side-paths fer 
foot-passengers ; but the sewers on either side 
are open, and full of offensive matter. ied 
indeed singular how these can have been 90 loog 
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pofered to exist in their present state of offen- 

in such a capital. To an English eye, 
iso, the absence of railed areas, and steps lead. 
ing up to the doors of the various houses, de- 
tracts much from the appearance of this, as well 
gs all the other cities of the Continent. 

The sluggish river Spree flows through the 
dty; and, at points somewhat distant from it, 
there are placed, as a resource in the event of 
fre, numerous tubs of slimy water at the corners 
of the various streets. The supply is, I con- 
ceive, too inconsiderable to be of much avail ; 
and the effect on the atmosphere during hot 
weather is neither agreeable nor healthful. Iron 
cisterns placed in the same positions would be 
infinitely preferable, and might be so constructed 
as rather to be ornamental than otherwise. 

The tastefully trimmed acacias which orna- 
ment the pleasure gardens in front of the Mu- 
seum, appeared to my eyes more gracefully 
elegant than even the orange tree avenues 
which in France occupy similar situations. The 
Museum itself is an elegant modern building, and 
its eolonnade may be dwelt upon with pleasure 
even by an eye familiar with the Bourse and the 
Madelaine Church at Paris. Though containing 
many hundred pictures, there are comparatively 
few of high merit. 

The collection of the early Italian school is 
extensive ; and there are two esteemed paintings 
by Raphael and Correggio, many good portraits, 
and a curious and well-executed picture of the 
Waters of Youth, into which old women are por- 
trayed as entering covered with age and wrinkles, 
and emerging full of youth and loveliness. It is 
curious to observe the years that are flung away 
at each step towards the youthful side. This 
gallery is, perhaps, sufficient to create a taste for 
the fine arts, but scarcely gratifies one that has 
feasted on higher excellence. ‘The sculpture de- 
partment boasts a beautiful statue of Hebe, by 
Canova, besides some good antiques. 

The arsenal, undoubtedly, ranks next in ele- 
gance ; and the colossal armour-clad figures which 
surmount its walls, produce a fine and suitable 
efect. Among the cannon are some brass pieces, 
taken at Varna during the last Turkish war, 
and presented by the Emperor of Russia, which 
certainly appeared, to my eyes, in the light of a 
first-fruit offering. 

The principal palace is very large and of hand- 
tome architecture, but is out of repair, as the 
King, with that amiable private-life taste for which 
he s remarkable, resides in one of a smaller 

ption, 

The Crown Prince occupies apartments in the 

and Palace, where we were gratified by an ex- 
‘mination of some good busts and pictures, as 

tl a§ many curious and elegant ornamental 
The busts of Frederick the Great 

“ere peculiarly interesting, though the form of 
head is not what a phrenologist would expect in 
a having a title of such distinetion attached 
‘#name. Dr Channing's essay on the cha- 
rcter of Napoleon, shewing that a conqueror 
dees not necessarily require a first-rate order of 
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mind, seems the only solution of the difficulty ; 
for, if Frederick had not been a victorious king 
and the friend of Voltaire, it is more than doubt. 
ful whether his philosophical productions would 
have distinguished him. His true claim to great. 
ness, perhaps, lies in having laid the foundation 
of that system of national education under which 
Prussia has attained such a high state of intelli. 
gence ; though it is possible that a mind such as 
his may have considered compulsory education 
merely as the first step in his system of military 
discipline. ' 

In the principal street there is a colossal bronze 
statue of Prince Blucher—eor Marshal Forward, 
as the Russians love to call him. The figure is 
bold, and the countenance expresses much energy 
of character; and, while surveying the bronze 
mustachios, [ was amusingly reminded of an 
anecdote related of the warrior when in London 
with the allied sovereigns. Being in a crowded 
fashionable saloon, and inconveniently pressed 
on by ladies, all anxious to shake the hand of 
the lion of his day, the Marshal attempted a 
diversion in his own favour by kissing his fair 
assailants—no way doubting that this would cause 
them to retreat. His views, however, in this 
second “* Belic-Alliance,” were not destined to be 
realized. The ruse proved unsuccessful ; and it 
was quaintly remarked, that the Prince had never 
been farther wrung in his tactics, as the ladies 
proved less averse to this military salute than he 
had anticipated. 

Immediately outside of the principal gate is 
the Thiergarten, where the inhabitants promes 
nade, and spend their evenings insummer. Be- 
yond this the gardens around the palace of Char. 
lottenburg are also much resorted to on Sun- 
days; and it is truly delightful to witness the 
enjoyments at these suburban retreats, where 
music, conversation, and cooling refreshments 
divide the time. The ladies are generally en. 
gaged in the unsentimental occupation of kait. 
ting, not purses, but veritable stockings. 

‘« The thread of our lives would be dark, heaven knows, 
If it were not with friendship and love intertwined,” 

So they gild it by carrying out their happiest 
looks, and an abundant supply of good-humoured 
smiles, for all their friends. 

Berlin is one of the most celebrated among 
the cities of Germany for female beauty. The 
ladies are literally fair, and peculiarly happy in 
the elegance of their figures, They walk with 
much feminine delicacy, and are, above all, 
esteemed the most literary and high-bred of the 
German women. 

I had one day the happiness to see one of 
these belles, opposite to the most faultless and 
beautiful creation of art in the picture-gallery, 
and the rival claims were so equal, that it would 
have been difficult to decide on bestowing the 
palm, till the animated attraction, possibly im- 
agining the comparison that could not fail to be 
made, was piqued into assuming her prettiest 
smile, and the victory was no longer doubtful— 


“ Sit but at heaven's gate a while, 
And you so like an angel smile, 


They'll haste to let you in.” ° 
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At Charlottenbarg there is « beautiful marble 
motument to Louise, the much-loved and long- 
lamentéd Queen of his present Majesty. Itisa 
fill-length figure; representing her own lovely 
person ; and it is singular that Professor Rauch, 
by whom it is executed, was originally an at- 
tendant on her Majesty, who, discovering that 
he possessed « natural talent for sculpture, was 
the means of his being sent to Rome for its cul- 
tivation. A higher feeling than professional fame 
thus excited the sculptor ; and all who have seen 
the monument can attest how well it has suc- 
ceeded in animating the marble. 

Potsdam is twenty English miles from Berlin, 
and is pleasantly situated where the river Stavel 
swells itself into a succession of lakes. In addi- 
tion to its being an elegant town, it is the first 





military school, and contains a multitude of | 


handsome public buildings ; while the imme- 
diate neighbourhood boasts several palaces be- 
longing to the various members of the royal 
family. Some of these contain pictures of merit, 
as well as scu!pture and other objects, which 
afforded us considerable gratification. 


Near Sans Souci still stands the mill which its | 


humble owner so leng boldly and successfully 
litigated with the great Frederick, in the way of 
whose improvements it stood. The miller’s in- 
dependence has been immortalized ; for, consider- 
ing the anecdotes related of his Majesty's temper, 
few persons in humble life could have evinced 
such high moral courage. 

In one of the churches the remains of the 
royal conqueror and philosopher are deposited, 
in a plain coffin, without either monument or 
inseription. 

The Peacock Island, in this neighbourhood, isa 
beantifully ornamented summer fairy-land of the 
royal family, and is much visited. In addition 
to the high-plumaged exquisites from which the 
name is derived, it contains a considerable col- 
lection of the other descendants of the ark, 
scattered through its winding walks; and is in 
short a zoological garden ona large scale ; while 
the ornamental woods, exotic plants, and imi- 
tated ruins, make it quite a gem. 

To return to Berlin. The royal library con- 
tains 400,000 volumes ; and it is gratifying to 
hear of the liberal principle on which the public 
have access to its contents. It is further pleas- 
ing to observe how well it is supplied with all 
the useful works that are published ; and, though 
I naturally observed this chiefly with reference 
to English books, yet similar attention is doubt- 
less paid to the literature of other countries. 

The museum of natural history contains the 
usual quantum suff. of birds, beasts, minerals, 
and so forth; but to a person who has visited 
many of these, it becomes painfully tedious to 
survey stuffed tigers and alligators for the 
hundredth time. How different is this feeling 
of satiety from that which a picture gallery 
effords, even where the works are second-rate ! 

There appear to be numerous points of liber- 
ality in the Prussian government, for which 
justice is scarcely awarded to it. One of these 
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is, that Catholics and Protestants are by law 
equally admissible to public offices ; and, farther. 
more, that the clergy of both religions ars 
equally paid by government. It may be that 
they are, according to English ideas, poorly 
recompensed—their stipends varying from 299 
to 600 Prussian dollars—that is, from £30 te £99 
a-year, according as their duties place them iq 
town or in the country; and some, it is stated. 
combine the duties of teaching with those of 
their sacred calling. Divinity is thus, of course, 
not the profession of the aristocracy ; and 1 am 
not aware that any inconveniencé results from 
its not being so, unless that possibly the highest 
classes in society may miss the wholesome moral 
influence which is diffused in England by clergy- 
men mixing among them on terms of equality. 

In Britain we hear much of religious liberty; 
but the true feeling seems wanting—for the 
animosity between Irish Protestants and Catho- 
lics could scarcely be surpassed by the raneour 
of tribes living under a heathen dispensation. 
In Prussia, and throughout Germany, the state 
of opinion is widely different. A philosophical 
spirit of religious toleration generally prevails ; 
and it is considered comparatively unimportant, 
for all the purposes of civil and social life, te 
which of the Christian sects a man may belong. 

This happy state of feeling probably arises, in 
a great measure, from Protestant and Cathelic 
children being educated in the same schools, and 
accustomed to associate as friends and ¢com- 
panions, without reference to creed. 

The good results to be anticipated from the 
pursuit of a similar course in Ireland, was hap- 
pily illustrated by the Rev. Sidney Smith's quot- 
ing an answer elicited from the cage-keeper on 
Waterloo Bridge, who exhibits cats, dogs, rats, 
mice, and birds, occupying the same apartment, 
and living in harmony, 

On being questioned as to how such a mira- 
culous state of intercourse was produced, he 
simply replied, “ I brings them up together.” 

This humble philosopher and his cage, might 
be advantageously sent round as a practical 
answer to Mr O'Sullivan and others, who preach 
against the national system of education in Ire- 
land. 

Berlin contains many elegant churches; and 
that which the king usually attends was well 
filled—not sv the others. The army is here # 
present the chief profession for the sons of the 
aristocratic classes; but manufacturing and com 
mercial interests are now arising, which, joined 
tothe higher intellectual respectability of the 
professions and of commerce, will no doubt cae 
them shortly to attract more favourable attentio® 
from the Prussian youth. 

The Prussian army is about 250,000 strong, 
which, to English ideas, appears a very unnece® 
sary occupation of human energy, that might be 
better devoted to the useful purposes of 
life. This view appears still more striking, whe 
we consider that Prussia has no colonies, 
the King is much beloved, and his gov 
well administered and popular. 
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Every competent male subject is obliged to 
werve three years, from about the age of eighteen 
to tweaty-one—the only exception to this rule 
being in favour of those who are considered 
woner perfect in their training, and thus escape 
py serving one year, without expense to the 
government. All these are termed the regular 
“ie having served this period, these soldier- 
citizens are liableto an annual drilling, up to forty 

ef age, and are termed the landwehr. Af- 
ter that age, they are denominated the landstrum, 
and are allowed to enjoy a comparative military 
otium cum dignitate. 

A considerable course of study is required be- 
fore a commission can be obtained in the Prus- 
sian army; and, on mentioning to a lady, at 
Berlia, whose family were connected with it, 
that, in England, young men often purchased 
commissions, and frequently underwent no pre- 
vious preparation, I believe she could scarcely 
have been more surprised had I stated that with 
us gentlemen commenced the practice of law or 
physic without study. 

The sons of officers appear to be entitled to 
enter the military schools as a matter of right, 
and, in due season, are provided with appoint- 
ments; by which means, military life becomes 
like an Indian caste in families. 

The Prussian troops are reckoned, in point of 
discipline and appearance, equal to any in 
Europe ; andthe system of making every citizen 
asoldier, is probably the best that could be de- 
vised for the defence of a country, and the worst 
for purposes of foreign aggression. Citizens 
would, no doubt, defend their own country with 
enthusiasm ; but it requires soldiers trained to 
the recklessness of a camp, to go through foreign 
campaigns, and the siege of cities, con amore. 
Whenever, therefore, the Prussian government 
may desire to carry on a war contrary to popular 
feeling, it will be powerless; as such soldiers 
are not military machines, but feel themselves 
eatitled to think of the cause in which they are 
engaged. During the period of French dominion, 
the military reputation of Prussia became lost ; 
and it was only after a long endurance of wrongs, 
that the national spirit was again roused to the 
performance of distinguished deeds, at Leipsic 
and Waterloo. 

Being now a great military power, the Prussians 
are too apt to consider themselves as /a grande 
mation of Germany ; and this assumption of su- 
periority causes towards them a certain degree 
of unpopularity, among the people of the smaller 
“ates. The fact seems now undeniable, that the 
people of this nation are the most universally 
educated of Europe ; for all parents are, by law, 
obliged to send their children to school, and from 

who cannot afford to pay them, no fees are 
taken. Thus, throughout the kingdom, nearly 
ery person can read and write. The ultra- 
Tory ism of England, which seeks to discourage 
bypular education, certainly contrasts, in this 
Fespect, very unfavourably with the absolutism 
4 Prussia ; and it appears as though a minister 
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of public instruction were necessary to secure an 
enlightened and uniform system of national edu- 
cation ; for, without one, the mederna improve- 
ments in teaching find their way very slowly into 
remote districts. 

It seems generally expected that the new 
German commercial treaty, of which Prussia is 
the head, will do much for the industry of the 
country, as its principle is that of imposing such 
duties on foreign manufactures as must of 
necessity create an internal supply. 

The treaty has been much commented on, and 
it is certainly an ungracious return to England 
for her free-trade concessions; but that it will 
prove advantagevus to Prussia, appears beyond 
question.* 

Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wirtemburg, Baden, 
Hesse-Darmstadt, Hesse-Cassel, Nassau, Frank- 
fort, &c., with a population of near thirty mil. 
lions, have thus united ; so that all descriptions 
of merchandise may pass free from one of these 
States to any of the others. Their frontiers are 
planted with custom-house establishments, where 
the duties are paid ; and these are, in due season, 
divided among the various governments, in the 
proportion of their population. The duties on 
manufactured cottons imported from England 
are such as virtually exclude all but the finer 
descriptions ; and, in consequence, manufac. 
tories are now rapidly springing up along the 
Rhine, particularly at Klberfeld and Crofeld. 

One advantage that will accrue from the 
attention of Prussia being more direeted to com- 
merce and manufactures, is, that such new and 
ramified interests and occupations will arise as 
must cause her people to be more than ever dia- 
inclined to war. 

If an abundant circulation of paper be a legi- 
timate proof of commerce, that proof ia here met 
with; and it further appears that it is the quan- 
tity of a paper currency which vitiates its va- 
lue, and not the small amount which the indivi- 
dual scraps represent; for, in Prussia, netes 
issued either by or under the suthority of 
government, freely circulate for one dellar—that 
is, three shillings each. These have not, how- 
ever, banished silver, which is, in fact, very 
abundant ; but the paper circulation being, as I 
understand, a government concern, there is not 
the same inducement to carry it to a vicious 
excess as when the issue proceeds from bankers. 
England may possibly, at a future period, cende- 
scend to take a lessun on this subject from Prussia. 

The Prussian noblesse are numerons, and 
generally poor, which is partly in consequence of 
an arrangement made by his present Majesty's 
government about twenty years since, making 
the rural tenantry independent of their Jand- 
lords, on the payment of a small fixed reat. 
Those farmers, therefore, who aro Bet free pro- 
prieturs, may, nevertheless, be consideted com 
furtably independent, the rent-charge nut being 
burthensome. A rural population more 
situated canpot exist— ra ot9edt 
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« Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread, 
W hese flocks supply them with attire; 

Whose trees in summer yield them shade— 

In winter, fire.” 

Prussia is, in this respect, an extreme con- 
trast to the rural misery of Ireland, where the 
majority of the people are rack-rented by ab- 
sentee landlords, and taxed for a semi-sinecure 
Church of another faith. There are few persons 
of large incomes in Berlin ; and the complaint of 
poverty is so general, that, probably, of no other 
large capital could it with equal justice be said 
that it is fashionable to be poor. Nor could a 
stronger proof of the want of national wealth be 
adduced, than the fact that the capital of a 
kingdom of fourteen millions contains little more 
than 200,000 inhabitants. 

Being in Berlin on the King’s birth-day, we 
had an opportunity of observing the strong feel- 
ing of loyalty which exists; and it sufficiently 
proved to us that there is not a more popular 
monarch in Europe than King Frederick Wil- 
liam. The gentlemen at the table d’hote were 
drinking his Majesty's health in detached groups ; 
and, animated by the feeling around, we also 
drank it in our national manner, after our kind 
German travelling companion had intimated to 
the table that the ‘“‘ Englanders’ wished to toast 
the King’s health with three times three. It 
was well received ; but the apparent novelty of 
our hurras created so much surprise that they 
were not sufficiently seconded. The King of 
Prussia has earned for himself the most honour- 
able of human titles, in being called “ The 
Preserver of the Peace of Europe; and this 
first of blessings depends probably more on his 
life than on that of any other potentate. 

His Majesty, some years since, married a noble 
and lovely lady, the Princess of Leignitz, with- 
out conferring the queenly title; and their 
united example is understood to be all that is 
amiable. King Frederick William, among his 
many cstimable qualities, is understood to be 
exceedingly humane ; so that capital punishments 
are seldom permitted. The Crown Prince is 
considered pious and moral, and is reputed to 
possess considerable quickness and conversational 
talent. ‘“ Joutce qu'il dit est bon,” said my fair 
informant. It may be so; but assuredly the 
people of Prussia do not look forward to his 
succession without the fear of military rule, as 
well as war and its attendant evils, 

Much has been said of the strictness of the 
Prussian police ; but, excepting that it might be 
concluded there was such an establishment from 
the good order of the city, 1 should not have 
known it by any other means. 


A passport is, of course, necessary for travel- | 





lers. 


In the civil departments, the number of | 
government employés is considerable; and it is 
uaderstood that all persons so employed in Prus- 
sia are thoroughly competent to the duties of 
their situations; while, to the higher offices, 
talent is the chief recommendation. This, of 





course, produces an efficient government, and 





has tended rapidly to evolve the capabilities of 
the country. 

The reputed talent of the Prussian 
almost leads to the conclusion that absolate 
monarchs do, from the greater anxiety of their 
positions, secure higher official talent than eon. 
stitutional kings. 

It would be an unpalatable admission for ag 
Englishman to make— but, when it is considered 
that, in countries governed by popular assemblies, 
a powerful speaker may often command place, 
be his habits of official business what they may, 
this view is not without foundation. Instances 
of eloquent men, devoid of business qualifiea. 
tions, have been numerous among us; but 
Sheridan is the most brilliant, and, all unfitted 
as he was for managing anything but an audience, 
yet more than once was he on the eve of obtain. 
ing very high official station. ‘ 

A polite and respectable bookseller here 
forms us that the English language and litera. 
ture are becoming daily more attended to in 
Berlin. 

Besides Scott’s novels, those of Bulwer and 
Captain Marryat are much read ; while Wash- 
ington Irving and Cooper are the American 
writers in highest esteem. 

In deprecating the polluted modern French 
literature, our informant stated that he had 
latterly also found much objectionable matter in 
the new English dramas, and was obliged to be 
very careful in his translations. He is, doubtless, 
correct ; and, if so, it is a melancholy instance of 
the national aptitude to evil. The Germans, 
being prejudiced against French morals, this 
kind of pollution is not likely to be received 
direct from that country ; but their feeling 
towards English literature is so favourable, that, 
if it becomes tainted, the poison is more likely to 
reach them through that channel. The English 
press is thus charged with a double duty of 
watchfulness. The German drama appears to be 
maintained by the various governments 48 % 
vehicle of refinement and rational amusement; 
while a large proportion of the British stage 
panders to the feelings of the lower classes, by 
an exhibition of coarseness, instead of endea- 
vouring to create a higher standard of taste. 
The opera-house and theatre here are handsome 
buildings ; and the performances, under the 
King’s especial patronage, are of the first order. 

The University of Berlin, though one of the 
most modern in Germany, has already a repute 
tion perhaps higher than that of any other. 
Students from all the other states resort here, # 
a place where the highest intellectual and # 
polish which Germany offers, is to be at 
The professorships are probably more val 
than elsewhere in Germany ; and it is ua 
stood that nothing short of the highest qualifies 
tions can lead to such an appointment. Some of 
the professors are persons of somewhat more 
liberal political views than can be al 
agreeable to the court, and have generally bee® 
chosen as being the most distingui of the 
private lecturers. 
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Several of the roads leading out of Berlin are, 
fora mile or more, lined with beautiful villas, 
having neatly kept gardens, rich in flowers, and 

jes overflowing with exotics. Among 
these, the eye had frequently to wander some 
time before discovering the more interesting 
human family groups, sipping their evening 
coffee, af freseo, and nearly eclipsed by their 
own hydrangias and geraniums. 

The courtry around Berlin is sadly deficient 
jn beauty ; and it is by no means libelling nature | 
te describe the neighbourhood as a dreary plain. 
at the Tivoli Gardens, three English miles from 
the city, we found ourselves on the top of a 
nole-hill kind of mountain, which seems mali- 
tiously placed, in order to enable the censorious 
to spy the nakedness of the land more exten- 
sively than they otherwise could have done. | 
These gardens, with Russian mountains, dancing 
saloons, and other agrémens, were, a very few 
years since, created at a great expense for 
public amusement, and opened with éclat ; 
but either the quietness, the economy, or the 
fiekleness of the Berliners, has already caused 
them to be entirely deserted. At the termina- 
tion of the- gardens, stands a handsome iron 
monument, in honour of some of the heroes of 
the last war. In form, (though less ornate,) 
itsomewhat resembles the Norman Cross pro- | 
posed to be erected at Edinburgh in honour of 
Sir Walter Scott. 








Dresden, August 1836. | 


For one from the far distant Ultima Thule, to 
discover in central Germany acolony of near and 
previously unknown relatives—speaking another 
language, and scarcely understanding that of their 
fatherland—was acircumstancesufficiently singu- 
lar, and well calculated to lend furthercharms toa | 
foreign country, by endowing it with the associa. 
tions of home, and the sympathies of kindred. I 
know not how it is, but one is always predisposed | 
to feel an interest in persons who speak imper- | 
fect English ; possibly because it is gratifying to | 
our amour propre to be in some point superior 
to those who may justly claim superiority in all 
others. 

The road from Berlin to Leipsic is lined with 
Sngraceful poplars, after the usual manner of 
the Continent. The hedges and varied windings 
of the English roads are both wanting ; but, to- 
wards Leipsic, the country certainly assumed 
me appearance of agricultural richness. 

The Schnelpost passed through Wittenburg, 
there Luther resided, and where a monument 
*# been erected to his memory. Our German 
fellow-travellers here endeavoured to amuse us, 
by repeating some couplets which are attributed 
‘othe great Reformer ; breathing more strongly 

the spirit of worldly enjoyment than in Eng- 

‘we should be willing to recognise as the 
“‘ntiments of the father of our church. 
. iptic isan old town of much business and | 
‘alth, containing about 40,000 inhabitants, who | 
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are chiefly engaged in commerce and the opera- 
tive departments of literature. 

The walls of the city were taken down on the 
return of peace, and the ground having been 
laid out in walks, and planted with shady trees, 
forms delightful boulevards all round. 

This town contains some curious old build- 
ings, and is not deficient in good specimens of 
modern architecture, including an elegant uni- 
versity and a recently built hospital. 

The immediate neighbourhood of Leipsic is 


| famous for the final destruction, as an army, 


of Napoleon's vast Russian expedition. The 
dreadful combat continued, with much obstinacy 
and uncertain result, for four days. Half a 
million of men are said to have been engaged ; 
and 50,000 French, and about the same number 
of the Allies, were left dead onthe field. On 
one side were present the Emperors of Russia 
and Austria, the King of Prussia, and several 


princes. On the other, Napoleon, the maker of 


kings and the conqueror of half the world. 
In less than two hours after he left Leipsic, the 
allied sovereigns entered it in triumph. One of 
those pieces of callous selfishness which have 
been often remarked in the French Emperor, 
when his personal necessities required them, 
was practised on this occasion. After having 
taken to rapid flight, with a few of his guards, 
he ordered the bridge, by which he had passed, 
to be blown up, in order to delay the pursuit of 
the Allies, thus also preventing the escape of his 
own troops, thousands of whom were drowned 
in the river Elster. It is understood that the 
French soldiery were much exasperated by this 
piece of selfish barbarity ; but their chief con- 
tinued his flight too rapidly to be overtaken by 
their reproaches.* 

In a gentleman's garden in the suburbs, there 
are two monuments to the memory of Ponia- 
towsky, the Polish commander, who was severely 


| wounded, and finally drowned in the river, on 


this occasion, in October 1813, fighting in the 

French cause, at the head of his brave Poles. 
The new German commercial treaty will, it is 

here (perhaps erroneously) supposed, prove 


favourable to the commerce of Leipsic, which 


has hitherte been a grand depét of manufactures 
for the supply of Germany, Russia, Poland, and 
Turkey. Foreign manufactures, which are in- 
tended for those latter distant countries, may be 
deposited and sold at Leipsic, without paying 
the duties chargeable on goods to be consumed 
within the limits of the confederation. 

The present prosperity of this town may be 
satisfactorily inferred from the mumber of fine 
houses erecting in the suburbs ; but its conti- 
nuance as a great commercial depdét is, I con- 
ceive, more than doubtful. 

A railroad connecting it with Dresden is in 
a very forward state, and it seems probable 


that, ere long, it will be continued to Vienna; in 





* Such was the intelligence communicated te us oa 
the spot; but, having since heard that the was 
blown up through the mistake of a corporal, I leave 
you to decide between these opposite views, ' 
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which case, taking steam-vessels on the Elbe 
and Danube into account, travellers may be 
enabled, at no distant period, to reach Constant- 
inople within a fortnight from Hamburgh. 

The Rosenthal is a finely wooded avenue of 
five English miles in length, and is much resorted 
to asa promenade, while few English parks can 
boast finer specimens of the giants of the forest, 
or more lovely openings than are here to be met 
with. 

The excellent hotel De Saxe is all that a 
traveller could wish, and boasts one of the most 
delicious gardens in which a person could desire 
to seek shade on a sunny day. 

The country between Leipsic and Dresden is 
very rich in corn; and, after passing Meison, the 
vine-clad hills assumed much of the Rhine char- 
acter. The white ornamental summer-houses 
scattered along these hills, dedicated to the fruit 
of conviviality, shone brightly in the morning 
sun as we passed, and conveyed the assurance 
that pleasure and tastefulness are not unknown 
to the proprietors. 

Before entering Dresden, we crossed by a 
beautiful bridge our old friend the Elbe, which 
had landed us at Hamburgh 300 miles lower 
down, and is here still a broad and very respect- 
able river, navigable by the usual description of 
vessels. 

Dresden contains 50,000 inhabitants, and is an 
elegant and peculiarly quiet city. 

The Japanese palace boasts a considerable 
and esteemed collection of sculpture, and 
Egyptian antiquities; on the latter of which 
the professor who kindly became our cicerone 
took particular pleasure in descanting. 

The gallery contains an excellent bust. of 
Melancthon, to which one feels more disposed to 
attach the idea of authenticity and resemblance, 
than had it been met with elsewhere. The form of 
the head is peculiarly fine, as well as that of an 
antique bust, (of, I believe, Julius Casar,) which 
is generally remarked as bearing a striking re- 
semmblance to Napoleon. 

In the same building is an extensive collection 
of the Dresden porcelain, arranged so as to shew 
the progress of the art, from the first rude pro- 
duction up to its present perfection ; and above 
it, is situated the royal library, containing 250,000 
volumes, open to all persons desirous of know- 
ledge. 

Dresden exhibits probably the best historical 
museumof armsand armourthat anywhere exists; 
and, to a person sulliciently conversant with Ger- 
man history, each of the more distinguished coats 
of mail would recall a thousand recollections and 
tales of heroism and chivalry. Exclusive, how- 
ever, of this, which is the higher object of the 
arrangement, the gallery is wonderful from the 
variety and splendour of its specimens, from the 
rude, antique battle-axe, till we reach the period of 
civilization in which killing was facilitated by the 
capacious blunderbuss and many-barrelled fusee. 

The Dresden collection of crown jewels bas 
quite a European celebrity. Its value is esti- 
mated at four millions of dollars; and the effect 








of the diamonds on the eye, even bY subdued 
daylight, was quite dazzling. This is, undoubt. 
edly, the finest gem exhibition in Europe, and the 
green diamond is considered unique both 
and lustre. The then King of Saxony, having 
been the most faithful and attached of Napoleon's 
allies, none of the treasures of his Capital were 
removed. 

Dresden is the Florence of Germany, and its 
picture gallery is universally admitted to be the 
first north of Italy. In quantity, though con. 
tuining about 1500, it is not perhaps quite equal 
to the Louvre; but much more recherché, and 
infinitely richer in the treasures of Italian art. 
The Flemish, French, and Italian schools are 
separately arranged; and the latter is also divided 
into its earlier and its more perfect periods, 


for Size 


There is such variety that every visiter may 
fix upon his favourite subjects and luxuriate ae. 
cordingly —tfromtheexquisitely. finished domestic 
realities of the Dutch painters—where it is almost 
possible to reckon the hairs in a mustachio or 
the twigs in a broom—up to the poetry of the art, 
as displayed by the Italian masters, in illustrations 
of the ancient mythology, traits of historical senti- 
ment and heroism, orthe more sublime and elevat- 
ing mysteries of religion. Of the first, there are 
exquisite specimens by Dow, Netcher, Denner, 
Mieris, &c.; while the judgment of Paris, and 
twoor three more similar subjects by Vanderwerf, 
appeared to combine the elegance of form and 
perfect colouring of Titian with the delicacy 
A lady with 


whose party ours had some conversation, was 80 


and exquisite finish of enamel. 


enraptured on coming opposite to one of these. 
as to be compelled to exclaim —* Beautiful! 
beautiful! beautiful!’—the feeling of admiration 
being for the moment too powerful to enable her 
to maintain that reserve which the subject might 
otherwise have commanded. 

The gallery contains a number of the most 
eminent productions of Rubens ; but, as I delight 
not in the robustness of form and feeling whieh 
his pictures tuo often display, I shall not par- 
ticularize them, notwithstanding their bright- 
ness of colour and vigour of action. The ex- 
quisite portraits of his sons are, however free 
fromthe ceneral fault ; and his Hercules Drunk 
is peculiarly striking. The Pitt diamond of the 
gallery is the Madonna di San Sisto, by Raphael 
This pi ture did not at first sight make its full 
impression ; but, after going round the gallery 
several times, my admiration was increased on 
each return, till at last it seemed to shine forth 
as the moon among the stars. The dignifee 
and benevolent holiness of the Madonna's et 
pression must be seen to be conceived. In the 
infant Saviour, the expression of quiescent divi 
nity is also beautifully conveyed ; and the two 
seraphs lo king up from the bottom of the p* 
ture are beyond praise—their large, dark, lor 
trous eyes being quite heavenly. Raphael has. 
in the spirit of compliment, introduced i thie 
work a portrait of the Pope of his day, © ering 
homage. Here his imagination could not take 
wing ; and the common countenance of his Holi. 
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contrasts unpleasantly with the heavenli- 


BACON’S FIRST IMPRESSIONS EN HINDOSTAN. 


ness of the others. Near this picture is a beau- | 


tifal one on the same subject, by Sasso Terrato, 
in which the head of one of the angels is equal 
te anything that art has produced or the im- 

-eation can conceive. Three Carlo Dolcis 
giso enrich this treasure-room of the gallery ; 
and of these St Cecilia playing on the organ is 
altogetherlovely. The Tribute Money, by Titian, 


js perhaps one of the most faultless pictures _ 


here; and, though the countenance does not pos- | 


sesg so much expression of divinity as is else- | 


shere to be met with, vet it abounds in a placid 
wenignity, the effect of which is scarcely infe- 
rior. Many fine portraits and historical pic- 


BACON’S FIRST IMPRES 


Tas gentleman’s book appears upon the old principle. 
His friends admired and praised, and he printed, that 
all the world who were of like mind might also admire 
and praise. Nothing can be fairer, 
tekes a course nearly similar to that steered by Miss 
Roberts in her entertaining work on Anglo-Indian 
society ; but he claims for his strictures, sketches, and 
formation, newer, if not better authority. Some of 
Miss Roberts’ reports would seem tobe obsulete, There 
bare beeu vast reforms in manners since her time. One 
of her semi-barbarous dinners, for example, could no 
Halt-batta has had the happy 

The wonder is that they en- 
Mr Bacon is a gentleman of too lively 


longer be seen in Tudia. 

eZect of exploding them. 
dared so long. 
and unsubdued a fancy to be altogether a model of pure 
taste in composition; he has, moreover, a young, or a 
raw affectation of the harumscarum in his style of ob- 
servation and expression, sometimes assumed to veil real 
acuteness; but, saving these faults of manner—and some 
readers will consider them beauties and felicities—he 
cescribes his impressions pleasantly and vividly. Itisa 
pity that he has intermixed what seem fictions with hig 
Our 


author handles the pencil as well as the pen, and with 


fact : . * 
tacts, since the latter are infinitely preferable. 


i. : ’ , 
fally as great mastery. . Many sketches of Indian ruins, 


and river and mountain scenery, beautifully illustrate his 
pages; while his skill as a draughtsman has evidently 
‘mproved his word-pictures. As a specimen of his style, 
we may give a young man’s day in India, where the 
climate compels all classes to rise with the sun :— 


a 


, ihe moment rosy-fingered Aurora is seen pec ping over 
_& mango-grove, or the top of the cook-honse, up comes 
Bolaki Dass, the sirdar-bearer, and arouses his lord from 
us morning slumbers. First he assays a gentle call, 
~ Sahih! Sahib!" but, receiving no reply. good Bolaki is 
fonvinerd that his master is lazy. and. approaching a «te iL 
seater to the Led, he again endeavours to “quicken into 
tibe his seeping lord, with a gradually increasing em- 
yes. as he finds his repeated efforts unavailing— 
— Khodawund!! Outen Ap!!! Ub top duggega 

J) reat Sir, clhosen-of-God, be pleased to ariso—pre- 
= the inerning gun wil! fire.” And so on the praise- 
Ferthy Bolaki perseveres in a regular crescendo, wntil a 
. nt tyme sion is effected upon the stuggish senses of 
_ seeper, of which he takes advantage and brings him 
foe Knowl ize of a new day. 

Buroo, the khtdmutgar, (table attendant.) now makes 


b's : , 
“* “ppearance with « enp of anoking coffce and light for 


Pins ars ; 
Hina ‘8t Impressions and Studies from Nature in 

intostan. By Thomas Bacon, Lieutenant in the Ben- 
Bl Horse Artillery. 2 yols. royal 8yo, 
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tures, as wel as beautiful landscapes by Claude, 
Both, Berghen, and Ruysdael, call for, admiration 
at every step taken through this interesting 
gallery. A room, devoted to portraits in water 
colours, has many charming specimens of that 
which may be called the sister department of 
the art, conveying the softened charms of a hun- 
dred celebrated beauties to those who love to 
view ‘‘ the human face divine.” Dietrich, who 
has many pictures in the great gallerv, astonishes 
by the variety of his styles, while some of his 
figures almost approach to Vanderweri’s per- 
fection of form and finish, 
( To be continued.) 
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2 cigar, and in the rear comes Kurreim Bacens, the eaes, 
(groom.) to know upon which horse it will delight the 
protector of the poor ( Gurreebpurwan) to take Lis morn- 
ins ride. 

Master turns out of bed, still more than half disposed 
to slumber on ; he throws himself into a large easy chair 
to discuss his cotlee and a whilf of choice Virginia or 
Manilla , while the assiduous Bo!aki employs himself in 
gently Lrushing to and fro his master’s hair, and Gungoo 
carefully indues the stockings, after having performed the 
office of a grateful ablution upon the nether members of his 
luxurious lord. Thus gently and deliberately proceeds 
the business of the toilet, until the ventleman is completely 
equipped for parade, or fora gallop across country. In 
the latter case, perhaps boxer, Shigram, or Rattler may 
be permitted to take an airing also , for every young man 
in India retains, as a part of his fixed establishment, at 
least half-a-dozen rips of the canine tribe, 

Ere the sun has been half-an-hour abeve the horizen, 
the rider is glad to retura to some less violent pursuit, 
and, taking Gungoo, the mate-bearer, carrying a large 
chatta, (umbrella,) to protect him from the ripening rays 
of the sun, he will probably saunter for an hour to inspect 
the compound a stables ; this pleasant oceupation is 
performed in a most comfortable dishabille, which would 
not a little shock the delicacy of a visiter fresh from 
england, 

Perhaps the beauty of the morning, or the humour of 
the individual, may suggest a bath in the tank, for the 
sake of a swim, or a ride upon a mussuk, wiich is a bag 
used by water-carriers to hold water, it is formed of an 
entire shecp-skin, and, when inflated, may be bestridden 
in the water like a horse by one expert in the manage- 
ment of it. Should the rider, however, through want of 
skill or other cause, lose, in the least, command of his 
cquililrium, be is instantly unmersed, mouth foremost, in 
the water. 

The languor induced by this exercise will render a 
couple of hours’ repose Upon & couch exevedingly fasei- 
nating. and then more coffee and more tobacco will 
sibly be consumed, and bachelor-visiters, habited a 
style shewing a special disregard of vulgar prejudices, will 
from time to time drop in, to hear or cireulate the latest 
news, or the most recent scandal, Parties thus formed 
of idle bachelors, are termed levees, and are undeniabl 
the poels in which are spawned and brought to life 
the countless varietics of tales and scandalous reports, 
which form a breed of auimaleuli indi im the 
element which supports life in the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity. 

At about ten o'clock, a second and more daborate 
toilet is performed, and breakfast is usually taken at 
eleven o'clock, or before noon; unless a court-martial, 


committee, or other military duty, should require eagiier 
hours, in which case an effort must be made, as 

is usually commenced at ten o’elock. The mines gt 
the time from breakfast until tiffia, must de- 
pend upon the taste or inclination of the ; 


musc, drawing, reeling, or the like, will have 

for the ounce, while the other will prefer a rubber of ° 

liar ls, or a stroll to the dog-kennel and the . 
i hape s round of visite mnty Do Tandy Gay wrens ’ 
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especially if there be any fresh bit of scandal to 
or minutes of recent English news to propagate, or, 
attraction of all, a newly-arrived spinster to be 

: such inducements as these will lead men to 
ran from house to house, all over the station, gossiping 
and dropping mischief at each dwelling they enter. 

Tiffin 4 usually brought on table about two o'clock, 
and consists principally of light viands, or at most a curry 
moistened with a glass or two of good claret or Madeira ; 
after which meal, smoking, a few glasses of weak brandy 
and water, and, perhaps, a nap, conduce much to the sup- 

happiness of many. As the sun approaches the 
orizon in the west, good Bolaki again summons his mas- 
ter to the duties of the toilet, and parade perhaps must 
be attended, or the sparkling eyes of some pretty coquette 
may by chanee invite the young rider to caper beside her 
equipage, and chatter for heramusement. As the shadows 
of evening lengthen, the several carriages and equestrians 
assemble round the band, to barter the occurrences of the 
day, and sell without price the characters of their dearest 
friends. At half-past seven or eight o'clock, the bugle 
calls to mess, and here good cheer and excellent wines 
allure the fastidious palate, and the lazy appetite is some- 
times tickled into good humour by the variety of piquant 
dishes covering the table. 


itt & 


Then comes the reformed dinner, which, with sleep 
and other amusements, occupies the time until Bolaki 
comes again to his master’s bedside, with his execrable 
Sahib! Sahib!" Deep drinking and gaming, and late 
hours, are now generally exploded, along with cumbrous 
repasts. Mr Bacon does in no case magnify the plea- 
sures of Anglo-Indian life. He represents it in the true 
light, as one of suffering and privation—as a probationary 
period. From a very lively picture of the late Begum 
Sumroo and her court—of which Davy Dyce, a canny 
Scot, was prime minister, and the late Julius Cesar, a 
jovial priest, whom Miss Roberts has canonized, Arch. 
bishop—we borrow the portrait of the latter :— 


I have saved him as a bonne bouche—* Och! sure he is 
patthern of a praist, so he is’—comes the Begum’s father 
confessor, Bishop of Amatorita, Vicar Apostolic of Sird- 
hana, Julius Caesar, commonly called the adri Sahib ; 
the very essence of a Papistical priest , the expression of 
whose handsome countenance is a mixture of sensuality 
and good-hnmour ; the outward semblance of whose per- 








son is an union of coarse cloth, and “ bringing forth the | 


fruits of good living ."* whose conversation is a mixture of 
superstition with double entendre ; whose music is a com- 
bination of sacred chant and chansons a botre; whose de- 
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and good songs are to be had, there Bishop Joling ( 
will undeubtedly be a ready and a welcome <aim Sam 


Our author made an excursion to the Himalaya mous. 
tains, in which he had the following adventure: 


When about a couple of miles from Mussoori, | overtack 
a young /aharri damsel, driving cows ; my attention was 
caught by her graceful figure, and her highly Picturesque 
costume. Her hair was gathered into a knot upon ie 
crown of her head, and thence fell in the fashion of « 
horse’s tail down her back ; across her shoulders 4 brig: 
red scarf was loosely thrown, and from her waist a shor: 
grey petticoat descended to her knees: below which ; 
a fincly-rounded leg and well-turned anele gave a finish to 
the figure, and formed by no Means its least attraction 
As I passed, the girl, instead of screening her face from 
observation, as do the modest females of the plains, 
looked innocently up in my face, exclaiming, * Do po 
drive - cows, I pray you, sir, for they may scramble oF 
the road, and then I shall have much labour in collectin: 
them again.” 

I was surprised at the freedom and simplicity of the 
damsel’s address, and more so at her comely countenance. 
and sparkling eye, the Pakarrts being characterised by 
the broad cheek-bones and small twinkling eye of the 
Chinese. 

“ Well. then, my pretty lass,” I replied, © you mn« 
let me amuse myself by talking to you as far as our jour- 
neys may lie upon the same road.” 

* Very well, sir; but what can a Fesrtnghi Sahib have 
to say to a poor girl of the mountains >” 

* Why, you see, | am a stranger in these parts, and 
wish to pick up information respecting your beautifu! 
country. Young and artless as you appear to be, you 
will be able to tell me much of which, though a travele: 
through many countries, | am yet in ignorance.” 

* Alas, sir! replied she, “is it for the infant to instrnet 
its parent 2 or for the young kid to direct the steps of 
the goat? I] am but a child in knowledge, and do you 
bid me shew you what our wise men call their own? 
Shall I tell you of my cows, or of the butterflies whieh 
sport over the flowers, or of the eagles sailing aloft yon- 
der 7” 

* Yes, even there you could tell me much which I do 
not know. But have you no family or home to talk to 
me about 2 There I cannot enter, and can only learn br 
hearsay. Are you married?” 

* Married !—certainly, | am married, and have seven 
handsome husbands, the finest men in the village; but I 
cannot say they are such tall straight fellows as the ser- 
vants who follow you gentleinen from the plains.” 

* Seven husbands, did yousay’ What! all yourown?— 


| or did IT misunderstand you?” 


votions to the fair have obtained him a just notoriety, and | Y' : 
| it is said, have but one man, good or bad, belonging to 


whose soft attentions are ever assiduously paid, with the 
inost feeling discrimination, to the more delicate members 
of his flock. 

As Miss Finma Roberts has truly remarked, * Bishop 
Heber seems scarcely to have done justice to this excel- 
lent man, in ascribing his popularity to the smoothness of 
his manners, and his tact in administering to the self- 
love of his nesocinte «.*° 
doubt but the Bis) op could have given a more complete 
idea of the Pedri’s character had he been inclined to say 
allhe knew. Missa Roberts secms to have heard of Julins 
Cesar Many vears since, when he was at Patna, and 
whe te she descrilies him as “realizing the most beautiful 
ideas which could be formed of a Christian minister,” 
doubtless she would iinply that he embodies in his own 

per person all those amiable qualities which have ever 
considered as characteristic of the Popish clergy. 
She says, “ He is a Franciscan friar, wearing the garb and 
practising the self-denial enjoined by his order.” He cer- 
tainly does wear the garb of his order before strangers 
over both his person and his mind: and. «s for his self- 
denial, the practice of that, too, is indisputably the more 
meritorious when he OXETC APs it, in proportion to his 
habitual indulgence in the common course of his life. 

He has a fine musical voice, well adapted to the chant- 
ing of his church service . and I have often heard it at our 
Merat Beefsteak Club—where be was a frequent guest— 
pouring forth his favourite song, * The Battle of the Nile,” 
in Fight gallant style, at the top of a roaring chorus. It 
ig this accomplisluinent, possibly, to which Mics Roberts 
alludes, when she says, “lis talents and amiable char- 
acter render him a welcome and an honoured guest at the 

houses of the British,” Where good wine, good stories, 


* Ay! truly, seven husbands; what else should I say’ 
We are not like the unfortunate women in the plains, who, 


them. But I am wrong to say seven; I have only six 
now; one of them I discharged yesterday; he was a 
idle, uscless fellow, with only one eye and a crooked 
back.” 

* What ! do you send them away if they have any de- 


| fects, or if you do not love them?” 


Certainly not , and there is little | 


“Certainly, or if a man should be idle or poor, 3 
woman could not be expected to keep him, when she 
might have fifty better. Go your way, sir; my cows ge 
up this turning to the right.” . 

* But tall me before you go, my pretty girl. if all the 
women in your villages are as fortunate as yourself in the 
nuinber of their husbands ; and if it be usual with them 
to turn their goodmen off with as little ceremony 05 yo 
appear to have done 7” 

“ Why,” said the woman, “all my sisters are not coe 
sidered so handsome as 1am; but some have two hu 
bands; some have three or four; few are so poor as 
have only one.” 

, , — would you have more than seven if you could 
nd them to please you 2” 

“No, if I aes aon than seven it is impossible that 
they should be all good. Seven is a happy number. 

“Then, I suppose you will get another to supply © 
place of the seventh, whom you discharged yesterday ¢ 

* When I find one whom I can love.” , 

“ But do not your husbands quarrel ? are they not #r@ 
to jealousy one towards the other 7” : 

No, why should they? are they not treated according 


to their deserts >" —— 


© The reverend geuileman arrived ip Engiand in 
las’, for the purpose of secing our tious, 


m—ew 2c hs eh hUaS-:hlUCUcrhrlrlhlhlC iC rhUlUr 
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any children?” 
a Tarew her red scarf over her face, and, turning 
Pr +d followed her cows. 


Mr Bacon chanced to be at Dehli when the Nawab 
§pamsh-ud-deen was executed for the murder of Mr 
Praser, the British resident. The account of this affair 

much interest. What strikes us most forcibly 
is the sameness of manners and habits of all human 
beings, placed in similar periods of civilization. The 
Nawab might have been the Highland chief of Mr 
Fraser's native land, only fifty or sixty years back—the 
voung Glengarry or Lochiel. 


On account of his high birth and his many agreeable 
qualities, Shumsh-ud-deen had been admitted to a free 
wd familiar intercourse with many of the European 
ofacers and gentieman in and around Dehli. He was not 
more than three-and-twenty years of age, in person, he 
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was haadsome, possessing an air of superiority and good | 


breeding, as infallibly distinctive of bigh birth and educa- 


Gon among the natives of India, as it is with the more | 


wished nations of the Occidental world. His paghir at 
Ferozepore was rich, being valued at from ten to fifteen 
lokks per annum; he was particularily hospitable and 
generous, and appeared never so happy as in the exchange 
of good-offices with his English acquaintance. Mr Fraser, 
the commissioner and agent to the government, who fell a 
victim to his treachery, had been his chief and foremost 
fiend, and had rendered him many essential services, 
sad it was proved, in the course of the Nawab’s trial, that 
he was professing the warmest estecm and devotion for his 
kind patron, while, in his heart, he was concerting schemes 
for his destruction, 

On the 22d of March, Mr Fraser having to pay 4 visit 
af ceremony to a native of high rank residing within the 
dty walls—Kullian Singh, the ex-Rajha of Kishenghur— 





qutted his residence, as was his habit, with no attendants 


yond a single sawar (armed horsemen) and his saes, 


r . . 

twas about sunsct when he set forth, and entering the : ~~ «on “ 
“4 . F s F ‘4 ° 
city by the Lahore Gate, he proceeded to the house of the | Gregory's History of the Highlands 


Rajha; here he remained in conference about an hour, 
wad when he again mounted his horse it was nearly dark. 
le returned by the same gate, and with only the same 
somber of attendants; why he did so, it is difficult to 
cunceive, a8 the way leading through the Caslimere gate 
sould have been both nearer and more pleasant, and was, 
moreover, his usual route. Just as he arrived at that part 
ofthe road, without the city, where it joins a similar one 
emling to the Cashmere Gate, a disguised horseman over- 
took him at a gallup, who, wheeling his horse suddenly 
‘pon lim, presented and discharged a matchlock at him, 
‘he contents of which entered his side and killed him on 
‘he spot, before he comprehended the man’s intention. 
‘ie assassin, then putting spurs to his horse, which was 
‘vidently one of very superior speed and mettle, dashed 
past Mr Fraser's attendants and galloped back at full 
“eed, entering the city, it was supposed, by the Lahore 
‘ate. The sawar gave chase, but the murderer had pot 
‘oo much the start, and rode too fleet an animal to be 
wertaken, and, as he was already lost in the increasing 
suak, the inan returned in the hope of being able to afford 
tanist an eto his fallen master. He found him, however, 
*hout a sien of life, his head resting in the lap of the 
a4, Who continued to bewail his death with loud lament- 
“so and curses upon the murderer, which soon brought 

‘he assistance of ye A charpahi was imme- 
“Atay procured, and the body was carried back to the 

lit had so lately left in the enjoyment of health 


oY file 


aad Vigour. 


Bhi clearest evidence brought home the instigation to 
t hurder to Shumsh-ud-deen ; but the young chief had 
‘trusted the management of the affair to his father-in- 


“4, Mogul Beg, and his head-servant, Kurreim Kaho— | 


Me Very names sound Celtic—“ than whom,” says our 
tuthor 


Two more appropriate instruments could not have been 
tty vt the former particularly remarkable for his dupli- 
beni mbtle invention; the other for his cold-bi od 

thood and tried secrecy and devotion to his lord. 
wrrim Katn was sent over to Dehli by the Nawab 


wa 


su“ Weeks previous to the murder, with the osten- 


ty tne ion of purchasing greyhounds for coursing ; 
ea papers pad correspondence foand upon his per 
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son after apprehension, there can no doubt remain ag to 
the real object of his visit. The design of the murder 
was sufficiently brought home to him, even without the 
testimony of Unnia, who affirmed that Mr Fraser had 
frequently before his death escaped destruction by the 
most narrow chances; such as returning by some other 
route than was expected, or by the fact of some friend 
joining him on the road, Kurreim Kahn having been in 
wait for him more than a month before he could find an 
opportunity to effect his object. 

Unnia further acknowledged having been in the neigh- 
bourhood when the shot was fired, and he directed the 
mnagistrates to a well, in which they discovered the match- 
lock which the raffian had used in the accomplishment of 
his bloody design; he also pointed out a place in which 
Was secreted about three inches of the end of the barrel, 
which had been cut off by a blacksmith in the bazaar, by 
order of Kurreim Kahn, this the smith confirmed, and 
the barrel was found to correspond with the fragment. 
Every point of the evidence was satisfactorily supported, 
and the murder was fally brought home to the assassin, 

It was further elicited from this man, that, if not actually 
the instigator, and supposing Mogul Beg to have been 
such, Shumsh-ud-deen must at least have been privy to 
the conspiracy , for, immediately after the consummation 
of the atiair, he despatched a second sawar to look after 
the safety of Kurrcim Kaln, and (to give him intelligence 
of the search which was instituted , but the scout came 
upon the ground just in time to witness the apprehension 
of the villain to whom he was deputed, and with this news 
he returned to his master. 

The Nawab, finding his myrmidon in custody, and fear- 
ing that his guilt might be wrung from him, and that he 
himself might be involved in his confession, appouted a 
secret agent to communicate with the prisoner, and used 
all possible means to stifle the case, but without avail, 
This emissary was also seized, and afterwards assisted 
greatly in exposing the Nawab’s plans. 


In brief, the whole affair might, with slight alteration 
of names and dates, have occupied a few pages of Mr 
Impolitic 
timidity was evinced by the British authorities in pur- 
suing the murderer to justice. Mr Fraser was shot in 
March; the Nawab was tried in July; but was nog 
executed until October. 


When the Nawab was first made aware of hia sentence, 
he was so completely astounded by the intelligence as to 
be quite unmanned, and to receive it as a calamity which 
he never anticipated. In the agony of his despair, he 
dashed his head azainst the wall ; and, unless he had been 
prevented by his guard, he would have destroyed himself, 
For many days he watched an opportunity to comunit 
suicide , but again becoming calm and collected, be toek 
refuge in his pride, and behaved with the most perfect in- 
difference, as though his existence was worthless in his 
estimation. ‘ ° ° : , ; . . 

Soon after the officer on guard had answered the sum- 
mons to the gate, the Nawab, having alighted from his 
ulki, entered the room where our party were assembled. 
His deportment was natural and easy—I miglit say it was 
cheerful—but I was much struck with the change that had 
taken place in his person. Instead of the hale, powerful, 
man T once had known bim, he appeared cadaverous and 
sickly, owing to the effects of confinement Upon One acrus- 
tomed to incessant exercise and activity. Previously to 
his imprisonment, | had met him at the table of Colonel 
Skinner and elsewhere , and he Lad frequently invited me 
tu pay him a visit at Ferozepore, this, however, | never 
had an opportunity of doing. He recognised me ‘netanthy 
upon his entrance , and first salaaming to our party 
ally, he advanced towards me and shook hands in the 
Kenwlish fashion. We offered to retire and leave him in 
undisturbed possession of the room, but to this he 
objected , saying, that he had been so long without se- 
ciety that our presence was a relief to him, and he would 
enjoy it by smoking a chlawa, aud in joining in our ean- 
versation before he went to rest. He them ordered his 
charpals to be brouglit in, and upon this he seated Rimself 
cross-legged, with his hookka, 

“It was not kind,” mid he, ~ to disturb my rest to- 
night, the last sleepy which I can enjoy in this warid 
should, for decency’s sake, Lave Leen unbroken by shell 
an intrusion. I had eaten a dimver more than usually 
hearty, and, afier ssnoking my ofi/aum, had (lich inte « 
most comfortable slumber, when | was awoke and teken 
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' ken the ci , storm. T| think, at 
at, they tight have left it till the morning.” 
foot ate aT Oe te. oe dine think that 
M allow ‘the to wear the costume of my 


-vank to-morrow morning 2? 1 cannot bear the idea of be- 


img dike a-dog by the neck in a common white 
tausiin such 28 my ows slaves wear; they do well 
enough for dishabille, but for a public execution such as 


you will witness to-morrow morning, I should certainly | 


| rank and consequence, who had attended the trial 


er something better suited to my rank.” 


To this f eonid only reply, that he had better speak to | 


Mr Metcalfe in the morning, as I could give no opinion. 
He said he had already made the request, but that it had 
hitherto been denied him: he would, however, renew his 
ition in the morning. When he had fmished his chil- 
um, he bade us good night, and, turning himself ronnd 
upon his charpahi, he was mulled to sleep by two of his 
servants, We also retired; bnt, although the Nawab, 
with a certain 
I confess I found it quite impossible to rest while thinking 
of the dreadful fate which awaited him. 
When gun-fire announced the dawn of day, we 
arose, and found the Nawab also performing his 
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were a regiment of native light ea 
infantry; on the east were fina homie 
fantry , and the north side was 


foot artillery, and a on. of Colonel Skint 
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regular horse, constituting altogether a very spacious 
uare, > 
wo few tators had not 


more than aboy 
= 


two thousand in all ; this was attributed to various ¢ 





| 


prospect of death before him, slept soundly, | 


toilet; this he did with more than usual care; and, | 


as soon as it was finished, he seated himself upon his 
charpahi, with his padri opposite to him, and commenced 


the recital of his prayers, which appeared to exist more in | 


form than in petition ; for, while still muttering the words 
efter the priest, he saluted us cordially, and soon found 
an opportunity of inquiring if Mr Metealfe had arrived. 


and of putting other questions regarding the movements | 


without. 


He was habited in a spotless suit of fine white | 


| his executioners. 


Among those present were several chiefs, men of hi 


out, and who considered it due to the British Goveran 


| that they should thus exhibit their coneurrence ig 


finding and the sentence. These were bedecked in all the 
glitter of their most costly equipages and costumes, gs 
though they came to a gala ; : : 
When the Nawab arrived at the foot of the gallows, he 
stepped out of his palki, and, with an air of dignified jp. 
difference.asked Mr Metcalfe if he should ascend. Wr 
Metcalfe bowed: and, with a firm step, he monted the 
ladder, at the top of which he was received by two 
With perfect calmmess, he at first sub- 
mitted his neck to have the rope adjusted ; but suddenly, 
from the low parria looks of one of the men, he felt that 
his person was defiled, and for a moment he becafne ap- 
parently agitated. ‘ What!’ said he, “ are you « 
mehter ?” with an intonation which it was not difficult to 
construe into its true meaning :—Am T to be polluted by 
the touch of this foul wretch at the very moment of 
death ?—a filthy, degraded monster, who could not hate 
stood in my presence formerly! The pang was a short 
one ; the noose was quickly tied ; and the cap—a red one, 
by-the-by—was drawn over his face; the next moment 


muslin ; and when Mr Metcalfe made his appearance, he | the drop fell, and Shumush-ud-deen was no more. He 
again sued to be permitted to wear the costume of his | 


rank, but this it was deemed expedient to refuse ; and 


the question was once again put to him if he confessed | 


himself guilty of the crime for which he was condemned 
todie? In reply, he still adhered to his affirmation of 
innocence. 

After expressing to Mr Metcalfe his last wishes with 
regard to his family and the disposal of his affairs, he re- 
turned to the occupation of his toilet, dressing and comb- 
ing his beard with great care, and examining himself, 
again and again, in a small looking-glass, as if he were 
really sorry to part with that which in a few short minutes 
would be corruption. 


died without a struggle; his slippers even did mot fal! 
from his fect. , ° ° ; ° yF uog 

The body being left —— for the usual time, | 
| mounted my elephant, and entered the crowd. 1 was 
/ accosted by Hindu Rao, with whom I was acquainted. 
“Ah! Sahib! I see you everywhere ; that is, whenever 
there is any tomasha (fun) going on. He behaved very 
| well—did he not? Will you come to my nauch this even- 


| ing? Punna, whose singing you so much admire, will be 


Twice or thrice, he inquired impatiently if the prepara- | 
tions were not concluded, and at last he begged that a | 
message might be taken to the Brigadier, requesting him 


to form up the troops with as little delay as possible ; but 
all this was done deliberately and with perfect self-pos- 
session. Eight o'clock was the hour appointed for the 
execution , and, as the city clocks struck, the Brigadier 
sent word that all was in readiness. The Nawab, withont 
bidding farewell to any about him, but simply giving to 
his servants and his priest a few articles of dress from his 


own person, such as the scarf, kummerbund, &c., quietly | 


got into his 
two other civilians, was carried to the scaffold. 

From the ramparts, I had an uninterrupted view of the 
scene, At the distance of about three hundred yards, in 
the open green, the fatal tree was erected , around it the 
troops were drawn up, forming three sides of a square, 
the rampart completing the enclosure. On the west, 


valki,; and, attended by Mr Metcalfe and | 
gpd gn ty, a | play; and his picture of Anglo-Indian life, if somewhat 


there. Besides, I can offer you another inducement; you 
shall have something more substantial than our asmal 
style of refreshment. I have just got a new cook from 
Calcutta, and will give you a first-rate oyster paté with 
your wine. Ha! ha! I know how to tickle the over- 
refined taste of you English.” 

This last barbarian is of royal blood. His routor 
nauch is exceedingly characteristic of demi-civilization. 
Before parting with the Lieutenant of the Horse Artillery, 
we must say that we like him better and better as we 
go along with him; and that his ending far exceeds his 
beginning. His elephant-hunt is magnificent, his tiget 
hunts all that can now be made of that pretty childs 


superficial, is truthful and vivacious, and such as both 
ancient East Indians and young aspirants may peruse 
with profit and pleasure; while, to the general reader, 
it is replete with various and entertaining information 
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The Union of Church and State Antiscriptural | 


and Indefensible. 
Winchester. 


_ Tis volume contains nearly everything that has been 


’ 
witch it treats It is almost overloaded with citations of 
opinions aud of facts; with the arguments of Churchmen 
eh of Non-conformists. itis remarkable how much Mr 
Thorn has Been able to extract from the opinions of very 


By the Rey. W. Thorn, 


Charehaten favoutable to his own views of the 








‘and of uncorrupted Bible religion. Ifbe 
Tromrrivals, he has borrowed much 
"Tle at ouce ac 


or that can be argued, upom the momentous topic of | 


. acknowledges that his | 
established religion, with regard to . 
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its freedom and support, to the model of the New Tests 
ment ;” and he has developed, with much ’ 
what he considers that model. This quotation makes the 
object of the book plain, and also enforces itt— — 
The question with most cautious Churchmes is 


What say the Seriptures ?—for on this head their agre 
ment with us is remarkable—but whether the ® 
ie 













the earth have a right, derived from com 
rity, to cast aside, as imperfect or ine the m 
sures of the Almighty, and to substitute for 
site and confi.cting arrangements of theit own? 
decidedly, that they have no sach right, and 
assumption of it is au impious usurpation of 
yolenee—and a species 

righteous enactments, Under this impressio® 
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every honest Dissenter, and every consistent 
sad is warranted, by his avowed principles of 
. to Christ, and his faith in the perfection of 
to cmploy all lawfnl means for dissolving this 
2 See me spterpeer he gee bs the 
the Bible Cy our religious guide ; if 
vl be our spiritual head—doctrines which lie 
basis of Protestantism—and if the union under 
be evidently opposed to divine revelation ; every 
ormist and every practical Churchman in the 
cannot fail to exert himself for effecting this 
bencficent reformation, without sinning against 
Lis conscience, God. he yee qy 
i ed the grievances issenters will be hai 
a = precip by that body of British subjects; but, 
while the Alliance of Church and State is preserved, 
there can be no recurrence to primitive examples, nor 
ought there to be satisfaction in the minds of good 
wen. 

Among numcrons other reforms, to approximate reli- 
gion closer to the New Testament model, Mr Thorn—in 
common, indeed, with many Churchmen—would prohibit 
all ministers of religion from filling offices in the legisla- 
ture er the magisiracy of the country, and, accordingly, 
bishops from sitting in the House of Peers. He cites 
Tyndale, the celebrated translator of the Bible, in refer- 
euce to the bishops of his age :— 


“Wo to the realm where prelates are of the council! 
As profitable are the prelacy to the realm with their 
council, as wolves to the sheep, as foxes to the geese ; for 
there is no mischief or disorder, whether it be in the tem- 
poral regiment or the spiritual, whereof they are not the 
chief causes, and cven the very foundation and spring ; 
so that it is impossible to preach against any mischief, 
unless thou begin at them; or set up any reformation in 
the world, except they are first reformed. They are as 
indurat 2s Pharoah, and therefore persecute God's word, 
and the preachers thereof. They stir up mischicfin the 
world, setting princes to war; they get into the con- 
sciences of kings, and persuade them what they list— 
neither can any king have rest for them. They pretend 
they are for God and the church, but their secret intent 
is to bring all under their power; and when they are 
once set up on high, then they are tyrants above all 
tyrants.” 

It becomes a question of grave consideration whether 
Catholics, Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, Metho- 
dists, Socinians, Quakers, &c., should not have ex officio 
members in the Upper House as well as Episcopalians— 
proportioning their numbers to the relative magnitudes of 
their several communious? The Established Church of 
Scotland should send at least half-a-dozen, the Catholics 
as many as the Church of England; the gers pe penn 
Wesleyans, and Baptists, six or seven each; anc all other 
sects in proportion. But, if this be inexpedient, and 
surely it is highly so, the next step in equity is to sum- 
mon to Parliament the heads of no one religious party in 
the nation. ; 


Though there is no fear of Independents and Baptists 
being received as spiritual auxiliaries, we should not be sur- 
prised if the Kirk of Scotland, were she to put forth the 
claim, might not have it considered favourably, were it but 
in requital of her new-born zeal for the sister establish- 
ment; and the Synod of Ulster might also be permitted 
to think of a representative or two, in virtue of the grand 
qualification of receiving State pay. Among the other 
objects ‘or which Mr Thorn contends, is throwing open 
al! colleges and universities, and every national institu- 
tien, to all denominations, upon a footing of equality. He 
vemarks _ 

It is our frm conviction that, if all the property left 

Many ancient towns and cities—and in our own, 
among the rest—for the cducation of the young and 
Ue Sas of the poor, were but y applied, 
it would be found amply sufficient, without any poor s- 
rate or quarter-pence. t not these matters to 
be investigated and rectified ? This would soon be done, 


by one denomination, 
inst Tinace Ges cp uaudben pur 
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admit of our even ou 
treats, It seems to have been the object of the writer, 
after stating his own case, to lea 
opponents unanswered : and the 
has reinforced his own opinions 
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to have gone far beyond compromise, were such desirable. 
Dissenters, with 


Their principles, are bound to though 
the Red Seanad in their front, believing that the “rod 
of God” will ultimately divide the waters, and make a 
highway for them. “ Perseverance’’ is inscribed on their 
banner ; nor will they ever desert their colours. We are 
far from being dispirited with our difficulties. Our object 
must be attained, and, perhaps, sooner than we anéici- 
pate. With all the existing obstacles distinctly reeog- 
nised and maturely appreciated, our case is by no means 
hopeless, A few years back, the repeal of the Test Acta, 
the emancipation of the Catholics, a Reform in Parlia- 
liament, and the Freedom of the Slaves, appeared more 
improbable than the Reduction of the National Church to 
a level with voluntary persuasions, appears to us at the 
present moment. 


He considers the prospects of the Dissenters encourag- 
ing ; and the reasons he adduces for this belief 
Among other causes of encouragement is the consterna- 
tion of the High-Church party. Some of his examples 


are curious :—~ 


Men of business have generally observed a penurious- 
ness and hard kind of d in the clergy of late; which 
have led them to think that they are oo by for a rain 
day, or for a season when supplies might be cut 
This, to a certain extent, cannot be and we 
only mention it as indicative of the alarms of cloth 


It is said the evangelical minister is y found the 
most close-fisted of the priesthood, bei en- 
dowed with a greater gift of fore-know than his 


brethren. A venerable gentleman recently said to his 
— It is all over with us—lI shall save the little I have 
realized.” 

It has been further remarked, that the high-church 
party is making every effurt to secure the interest of the 
poor ; clothing societies are very y established ; 
coals are given away , the ladies, in particular, are 
in visiting the cottages of the needy, distributing 
tracts, books, and speaking most > 
the Church may be thought well of by the humbler 
¢ , 


It euits best with our limits to allow Mr Thorn him- 
self to state what he claims to have established : 


I. That the Church of England is the creation of the 
civil power, and depends on it for support and even exist- 


ence, ° . . . . . . ° ° 
Il. That the Church of England, in its constitu 
orders, and garage. is antiscriptural , the word of 


7 highly beneficial to, the 
Christian cause, elevating it to the tary principle of 


the New Testament, operating advan on its 
marks of inferiority, sa the country a amount of 
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ultimately carry the measure. A severe contest, 

a te be anticipated ; but, to Church Reformers, 

VL That Church Reformers will carry their point only 

peaceful and constitutional means—by enlightening 

minds of the public, and by rightly employing their 
tical influence. They are for wronging no man, de- 
ing no man, nor inflicting pain on any man. They 
seek only justice, equality, and the glory of Christ ; and 
those who assert otherwise do but grossly malign them. 

Thus he concludes a volume, embracing the whole 
length and breadth of the question :— 

Let Church Reformers then take courage, and play the 
man and the Christian in this bloodless struggle. They 
may and will be misrepresented and abused ; their doe- 
trines and purposes will be grossly perverted by their 
interested opponents ; and many of them will be called to 
make considerable sacrifices in this noble cause ; but let 
them keep in mind, that a patient perseverance in well- 
doing will give them an honourable and a glorious con- 
quest over error, superstition, and selfish domination. 

The eyes of the people are opening to the importance 
of the question; many of the clergy have already for- 
saken the state-church, and many more are struggling to 
* come out of her,” in a manner which reminds us of a 
scene in Milton’s Creation : 

“ The grassy clods now calved ; now half-appeared 

The tawny lion, PAWING TO GET FREE 

HI1s HINDER PARTS; then springs, as broke from bords, 
And, rampant, shakes his brinded mane.’’ 

It must be fur Mr Thorn to consider if a cheap com. 
pendium of his meritorious volume, a selection from his 
ample store of valuable materials, would not be desirable 
for the mass of readers, who are in danger of being lost in 
the ocean of contemporary tracts, sermons, and pamphlets 
upon this subject, and in the sea of controversial periodi- 
cals devoted to its discussion—were they even to embark 
in this endless course—to whom a succinct restating of 
Mr Thorn’s arguments and the forcible illustrations, 
would be invaluable. 

Excursions through the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland, in 1835-1836. By the Rev. Jesing- 
ham Smith, Fellow of Cambridge, &c. &c. 
This author, like every sensible tourist, kept a regular 

journal of his rambles. His friends read and admired, 

and he extended and printed, One sentence of his pre- 
face may aptly characterise his work :—“ That which 
would appear insignificant in Savoy, may assume the 
character of greatness in Skye.’’ We of Scotland are of 
Savoy in relation to Mr Smith’s novelties and marvels, 
while his friends are in England or Skye; and the book 
which is admirable ana fraught to them with novel in- 
formation and deep interest, is unluckily all common- 
place enough to most Scotch readers. We say unluckily; 
for, were we reading for the first time of what we had 
never before seen, heard, or understood about, we should 
probably have read with interest. Mr Smith, as a travel- 
ler, is exceedingly accommodating and good-natured ; 
and, moreover, a warm admirer of Burns, Ferguson, Loch 
Lomond, and Edinburgh. His good-nature even slides 
into philosophy, if it be not based upon it. It was some- 
times sorely tried, as at the Stafford Arms, a house of 
entertainment on the seamy side of the Stafford improve- 
ments—Rhicornich Inn, to wit. ‘ The Stafford Arms 
consists of exactly two rooms,’ says Mr Smith. ‘In 
the one, all the travellers who arrive have to eat, drink, 
and sleep; in the other the presiding couple, with their 
host of children, perform the same operations, with the 
additional one of cooking the meals.” But few guests 
arrive, and few meals are needed, which is meanwhile so 
much the better. The partition between the rooms is 
so much cracked rotten boarding; so that the smoke of 
the kitchen, instead of ascending its own /um or chimney, 
takes the liberty of coming ben, and absolutely darkening 
the room with its dense, pungent vapour, Bat, though 
there is a gta rovision of smoke, scarce a spark of 
fire could oa into existence for hours, because the 
rain had so damped the peats that they would not burn. 

Neither bread [ Mr Smith will not call oat-cakes bread 

ner biscuit, nor potatoes, nor meat, could be procured.” 

Unfertunste guests of the Stafford Arms! Bat this is 


not the worst of it “Ill bring a bit carpet,’ says the 


i 


gS 








landlady, ‘to put over the floor; for it was all in holes, 

and a few days ago I was obliged to have it fresh 

with clay and heather, and it is very damp stil] 0 

and J should tell you, sir, that we havea guen eae 

rats here, and, if you are not aware of t they ond 
frighten you in the night, They'll come into the room 
and jump all over the furniture. . . , , I should 
not mind their taking provisions, but they ruin our 
clothes. Last night they ate up almost half of my hus. 
band’s best black coat.’” Near the Stafford Arms 
there is an inscription, “recording the exertions and 
liberality of the late Marquis of Stafford, in constructin 

130 bridges and 400 miles of road!” There seems” 

general impression that all the roads and bridges j, 

Sutherlandshire, and the adjoining parts of Caithness, 

have, together with the Mound of Fleet, been coustructed. 

not at the expense of the public under the Parliamentary 

Commissioners for roads and bridges, but solely out of the 

pocket of the nobleman whose property they have go 

immensely improved. The late Marquis was, however, 

a large contributor to what must so largely benefit his 

northern principality. 

Theory and Practice of Cotton-Spinning.’ By 
James Montgomery. Third Edition, greatly 
enlarged. Glasgow: Niven, jun. Royal 
8vo., pp. 348 ; with numerous appropriate II. 


lustrations. 

We have here a practical work, which is demonstrated 
to be excellent of its kind, since it can only be useful to 
the class competent to judge of its merits, and there has 
been a demand for three editions. In France, Germany, 
Switzerland, and America, or wherever cotton-spinning 
is carried on, there must be a demand for such a work, as 
it minutely and clearly details the processes at present 
pursued where cotton-spinning first arose, and where it 
has been, we may say, almost perfected. Previous to the 
publication of this edition, the author visited the manu. 
facturing districts of England, for the purpose of collect. 
ing the latest and most important information ; for every 
month is adding something valuable to the processes of 
cotton-spinning, The work is, of course, devoted solely 
to details of these processes, and aubjects connected 
with this branch of manufacture. We have frequently 
noted a remarkable discrepancy in the estimates of the 
wages of the men employed in cotton-spinning and wear- 
ing factories. Mr Montgomery gives an estimate of the 
expense of erecting an establishment which may contain 
4500 mule and throstle spindles, and which weaves in pro- 
portion to the yarn produced. We shall not interfere with 
the expense of building and machinery ; but here is the 
rate of wages—tirst, in the preparative departments, and, 
secondly, in the spinning :—A hand for willow and scutch- 
ing machine, 12s. per fortnight; spreaders, 13s,; card 
tenters, 83.; topers, 15s. ; a hand at lapping machine, 128; 
drawers, 14s, ; fly-frame hands, 15s, ; assistant to fiy- 
frame hands, 9s., &c. &c. &c. ; carding master, 42s, We 
had fancied the wages higher even in this department; 
and have been still more deceived in our idea of the rat 
of wages to the spinners, It is to the piecers, 93; 
slippers and sweepers, 12s.; the spinning-master, 
The half of this shews the wages, as each sum is for 
fortnight’s labour. The wages of the spinners cannot be 
given, as they appear to Le paid by the quantity of yam 
spun, 

Woodland Gleanings. By the Author of the 
“ Sentiment of Flowers.” 

We have here an elegant litile work upon trees, well 
fitted to engage the attention «nd cultivate the taste of 
young persons. It isa book for any one, in & 
sense; but is especially adapted for the young. Numerous 
illustrations are given in trees, with the foliage aod fruits, 
which are, however, very inferior to the letterpress The 
work is, no doubt, cheap; but fewer plates and better, 4 
a rule we like in such productions, 


Family Library. No. 63. Sketches of Impostw'6 
Deception, and Credulity. 

Here is scope enough ; and a very curious chapter # 
human nature is eccordingly furnished by the multi 
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rious and amusing contents of this volume. It is ine 
tended as a supplement to Sir Walter Scott’s “ Demon. 
.” and Sir David Brewster's “ Letters on Natural 
Magic.” It begins with the ancient oracles, and extends 
to Johanna Southcote, and Mary Tofts, the rabbit breeder, 
astrology and Animal Magnetism afford curious eluci- 
dations of haman credulity. Perhaps a few more sciences 
now on trial, may be added to this work in a future 
editioer. 
Carpenter's Peerage for the People, 
This work, which we noticed when it was in progress of 
nblication, isnow completed in one sturdy volume, which 
afords abundant rich pickings for the Radicals. The 
book is certainly not flattering to the pride of British 
nobility; yet it deals in sterling facts, and is really 
not very uncandid in spirit. Some of the free transla- 
tions of the mottoes of the peers of recent creation are 
good hits. Thus, Lord Abinger’s motto, Fortes, fortuna 
jucat, is rendered Fortune favours the shameless. Baron 
Ashburton, late Alexander Baring, has chosen for his in- 


«ription, Quarenda pecunia primum, virtus post num. | 


mos, which is freely rendered, We must first Le rich 
before we think of being virtuous. Baron Carrington, 
late Smith, has chosen 7'enar et fidelis, which is given, 
Covelous and sure. This popular peerage notes the 
emoluments and family connexions of all the peers, the 
pensions and places possessed by them and their relatives, 
and the church patronage they enjoy. It should lie at 
the elbow, ready for the reference of every Radical editor 
who would satisfactorily account for the votes of the 
Peers, 
Account of the recent Discoveries fur facilitating 
the Education of the Blind. 

This is an extremely interesting little work, detailing 
Mr Gall of Edinburgh’s discoveries for facilitating and 
extending the knowledge of the blind. We should con- 
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sider our pages well occupied in giving an analysis of it; | 


but the book is cheap in price, and the profits are to be | 
| readers who daily regale themselves with the fashionable 


given to that excellent and interesting institution, the 


Edinburgh Asylum for the Blind; so we stop short, re- | 


commending it to general attention. 
Three Letters to the People, 

Are written by a bold, downright Radical, who tells 
strong truths in homely language, and raises some start- 
ling questions. He does not appear to consider the 
Whigs much better than the Tories. His remedy for 
existing evils is penny-a-week societies all over the 
country, which may enable the working people to send 
Liberal Members to Parliament, and to support them there 
independent of party. The author is a religious man, 
and would not object to the means of religious instruc- 


tion to all being furnished from the public revenue, | 
the veteran’s old companions in arms. The chaplain does 


though he would establish no one sect in connection with 
the state. If he has any political leader, it is Cobbett. 


In short, he appears an honest, plain man, whose warm | 


and honest sympathies go powerfully with the hard- 
working and over-taxed labourers. ‘+ Why,” he de- 
mands, “ should the people of Holland pay about fifty 
per cent. less for all the comforts of life than the poor 


| 
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labourer of our owncountry?” It isa rude question, 

pressing for answer at the foot of the throne, the door of 

the cabinet, and in both Houses of Parliament. 
Opinions of Lord Brougham. 

Mr Colburn has published, in a handsome and sub. 
stantial volume, the pith and marrow of Lord Brougham's 
opinions upon many of the important subjects that have, 
through life, engaged the attention of this acute thinker 
and eminent man. The selections are, in general, given 
in brief sections, pregnant with matter of a kind that 
supplies abundant materiais for thought. It is a book 
which no man who takes an interest in public affairs 
in Great Britain, or in the improvement and well-being 
of the human race, would choose to be without. We 
sha!l not cite from a work which is made up of quota. 
tions, save one sentence which comes pat at this 
moment, though spoken in the House of Commons in 
April 1823. We give it as a text or an oracle. “ Let it 
not be said, when Ireland complains of grievances, that 
the best way of allaying heats, of quelling dissensions, 
and of diffusing satisfaction through the country, is not 
to remedy those grievances. Let her voice be heard, let 
her wrongs be redressed, let her just demands be con- 
ceded, and we shall hear no more of turbulence and dis- 
sension with regard to Ireland.” 





NEW NOVELS. 

Gentleman Jack, by the author of “ Cavendish,” 

Is another of those lively nautical romances which have 
of late found especial favour with the public. If not a 
tale of real life, it possesses considerable truth of resem. 
blance. The adventures are stirring and vivid ; and the 
salt-water characters, in low station, are well conceived 
and supported. The humour of Pipes and his lady may 
sometimes become a little too gross for modern nicety ; 
and “ Gentleman Jack” himself, though a dashing, gal- 
lant fellow, is quite as free, in certain points of morality, 
as becomes a hero; but really those polite English 


morning and Sunday prints, need not be too fastidious 
about fictitious pictures of sea-life. 
The Hussar, by the author of “ The Subaltern,” 
Isa novel innameonly. Itis the memoirs of Sergeant 
Landshiet, a German, who came to England in the early 
part of the war, in which he served to its close. The 
Hussar, in the course of his long military life, visited the 
Peninsula, of course, and also the West Indies and South 
America. The gentleman who, by the grace of Lord 
John Russell, is now Chaplain of Chelsea Hospital, in- 
tended to include Sergeant Landshiet’s adventures in the 
“ Traditions” of that place ; but, insensibly, they swelled 
into a book, which will have considerable interest for 


not miss the opportunity of dealing, at second-hand, sun. 
dry hard hits against the Catholics. Some of his anec- 
dotes explain, if clearly, yet rather unsatisfactorily, why 
British soldiers are not very popular among the Spanish 
people, whose religious, or call them superstitious feel- 
ings, they so wantonly outrage. 
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PROSPECTS OF REFORM. 

IT must now be obvious that the Reform Act has 
ae out a complete failure, and that few of the bene- 
m4 which were so confidently anticipated from it are 
ikely to be realized. The Corn Laws, the Pension List, 
E enormous expenditure of the Army, the Church of 
peland, the Church of Ireland, and the numerous other 
pW yee the removal of which it was supposed the Reform 
*t would ensure, remain untouched at the end of five 
loot of a Reformed Parliament ; and the probability of 
in Y effectual reformation of these abuses is daily becom- 
ee slender. Being disappointed in all their fond 

Ucipations of this measure, the people have sunk into 


* Gate of apathy and indifference, feeling and sesingjthat, 
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since they are to be ruled either by the one or other 
section of the oligarchy, it is really a matter of indiffer- 
ence by which section the exercise of power and the 
emoluments of office are enjoyed. No man of sense, 
indeed---as long as the Ballot is withheld—-would run 
the slightest risk of injuring himself or the of 
his family by supporting the Whigs rather than the 
Tories. ‘That this is the general and increasing feeling 
throughout the country, the result of the late elections 
shews. At readies Whin’ Wee’ aan tae 
efforts of all parties, Whig, Tory, and | 
more than one-half of the electors could be induced to 
come to the poll; and many of those kuown to 


Liberal opinions yoted for Six nach Pee g 
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reforms of a more sweeping nature than the milk-and- 
red aienonsonben’ beter Parliament are introduced, the 
Tories will seon have the ascendancy in the House of 
Commons; ands general election at the present moment--- 
apathetical as the people from disappointment are—-would 
triaurphantly reinstate the Tories in power. Nor do we 
think that it would be any great evil if they were. They 
would probably again pretend to be Reformers; and, 
having to them a strong minority in Parliament, 
and the geveral feeling of the country, we believe they 
would actually carry some useful measures. This would, 
at all events, be some gain; for we do not see that, with 
the present Ministry in power---pusillanimous, if not 
dishonest as they are---any other use will be made of 
Parliament than taxing the people. It is quite plain 
that the House of Peers is paramount—they may do what 
thev like-the Whigs have neither the inclination nor 
the courage to oppose them; for, whatever may be aaid 
about stopping the supplies, that step is far too bold and 
decided for a Whig Ministry. 

That Ministry has, ever since the Refurm Act was passed 
relied—and not in vain—on the support of the Tories 
for crushing every liberal measure, and for tyrannizing, 
in the true Tory fashion, over the people. There is 
no doubt that the general feeling among the Whigs of 
every degree is, that which Lord Stanley alone had the 
boldness and honesty to announce---that the Reform Bill 
closed accounts between the people and the government--- 
that is to say, that the people had obtained a right, but 
were not to use it; and the Whigs having got into office, 
that section of the oligarchy were to compensate them. 
selves for their long exclusion from power, by plunder- 
ing the people and by pensioning on the country, in one 
form or another, the hungry herd of their retainers and 
dependants. The Whigs introduced the Reform Bill for 
no other reason than because without it they saw no 
means of maintaining their places for any length of 
time. ‘They counted the rotten boroughs, and found the 
gteat majority of them were in the hands of their oppo- 
nents, and hence the necessity of an abolition of their 
privilege of returning members of Parliament. They 
imagined that the people were to do with the Reform 
Act what the good boy was bidden do with his drum—to 
take good care of it, but not to make a noise by playing 
upon it; but they have so tired and disgusted the people 
by the insufferable slowness of their motions and their 
more than questionable proceedings on many points, 
that the drum seems in the fair way of being altogether 
thrown aside, and not even occasionally exhibited to the 
Tories, for the same purpose as the Whigs parade the 
soldiers through the streets, to shew the people what is 
ready for them. 

We cannot help regretting that the Reform Act was 
ever passed. It has merely proved the means of protect. 
ing a vicious system of government—the rule of an 
oligarchy—which, had not that safety-valve been made 
use of, would long ere now have been annihilated, But 
whether it will be again possible for many years, and 
until much more oppression and misery have been sus- 
tained by the people, to raise them to make another 
exertion to obtain good government, is exceedingly doubt- 
ful. Indeed, the great body of even the educated classes 
have no notion what government ought to be. They 
are told, and feel, that they are his Majesty's subjects— 
that is, the slaves of the head of the government; and 
they think that they have no more right to interfere with 
the conduct of their rulers than their own sheep and 
cattle have to control theirs. They do not see that the 
King’s ministers should also be their ministers—that is, 
servants ; and that they should be well paid, encouraged, 
and supported, when they do their duty, but, like other 
servants, dismissed and punished when they act impro. 
perly or assume a superiority over their masters. 

PARLIAMENT. 

TRE proceedings of the Honse of Commons during last 
month are not sach as to redeem its character, but rather 
to shew the necessity of another Reform Bill. 

REPEAL OF THE SEPTENNIAL AcT.—Os the 8th of 


May, Mr Tensyeon D’Eyneourt made a motion fpr the re- 





pealof the Septennial Act, chiefly on the ground 

nial parliaments were net in accordance with the aneiens 
law and practice of the realm, but were an j 

which had proved injurious; and that it was ad 

to revert to the former period of three years He re. 
minded Lord John Ruseell that, in bringing forward the 
Reform Bill in 1831, he had expressly reserved the 
Ballot and the duration of Parliaments for future settle. 
ment; and advised his Lordship to give way in time, 
and not wait antil, as in the instance of Cathelic Eman. 
cipation and Parliamentary Reform, a change was ferced 
upon the House. The mode in which this motion was 
treated shews decisively the character of the House. 
Instead of being, as it so well deserves, dispassionate y 
and calm!y discussed, the first speech after that of the 
seconder was no sooner terminated than the House 
shewed the utmost impatience to divide, without further 
deliberation on the subject; aud the other speakers were 
evidently heard with the utmost impaticnce. Not more 
than forty members were present duving the debate. Mr 
Hume expressed his opinion that the proper time for the 
duration of parliaments was three years, as that was a 
period short enough to enable a member to becom ac. 
quainted with his duties. Lord John Russell did not deny 
that he had reserved the question under discussion, when 
the Reform Bill was passed, for deliberation at a fature 
time ; but he said he added, immediately after, that he hoped 
the House would never come to any decision that. would 
atfect the stability of our institutions. ‘i he Triennial 
Act, when in force, had created greater heats and animo. 
sities than ever had been known before. Among other 
consequences of the House of Commons not being a body 
subject to continual change and fluctuation, 2 greater 
degree of weight and consideration was attached to their 
deliberations. It was the nature of things, when there 
were two bodies—a House of Lords and a Huuse of Com. 
mons—that the members of a House who always continued 
to belong to one body, would have, to a certain degree, 
more weight and authority than that whose members were 
constantly changing. From the Revolution to the pass. 
ing of the Septennial Act, the persons who had the chief 
Weight and leading authority in the country were Peers; 
but, since the passing of the Septennial Act, the persons 
who had the greatest influence in the state were mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. The superiority of the 
weight and authority now enjoyed by the House of Com- 
mons was attributable tothe Septennial Act. ‘The result 
of annual or triennial parliaments would be to make our 
institutions unstable ; and there did not exist among the 
people any great desire for changes of this description. 
The argument of Lord John evidentiy proves too much; 
for, if it is correct, the members of the House of Commons 
ought to be elected for lite; a very convenient arrangement 
for those who happened to hold the reins of government 
at the time. Mr Wakley reminded Lord John Russell 
that, in 1819, he had said he would vote tor any measure 
that would restrict the duration of Pa:liauent for three 
years; he pointed out that the people had the remedy in 
their own hands, by pledging their representatives when 
elected to resign within three years. Mr Roebuck ob- 
served, that the best way to preserve the stability of our 
institutions was to enact that every patliament should 
last three years, and that it should not be dissolved till 
the elapse of that period. We doubt this propositions 
it would afford a certain period of three ycaia for corrap- 
tion, instead of a precarious and uncertain one of seven. 
Only 187 members—about one-fourth of the House— 
thought it worth while to vote on this question, of whow 


eighty-seven voted for, and ninety-six aguinst the moe 


The Tories, of course, voted with the Miaistiy; but, 6s 
cluding the officials, only twenty-one Whigs and Re- 
formers; so that the “ Reform Government” is i 

for their victory solely to the Tories. With Bentham, 
we hold that Parliaments should be aunual. Mr Humes 
objection, that a member cannot becowe acquainted with 


bis duties in less than three years, Bentham demolisbes- 


in a single sentence, If the representative bas gite® 
Satisfaction to his constituents, he will be re-clected; it 
not, the sooner they are enabled to get rid of him tht 
better, Perhapsa more efficient measure than 
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parliaments would be to empower a majority of the con- 
stitwencies to dismiss their members at pleasure; for we 
ausotcomprehend why the electors should be represented, 
even for one year, by a person whe has deceived them, or 
in whom they have oo +" nee and it is now de- 
menstrated—— Mr Andrew ohnston for instance—that the 
mere sense of honour is, in most cases, insufficient to 
aatathbe.: 
a By Proxy.—The questian of abolishing voting 
in the Peers by proxy was debated in a House of 210 
members. Why do not the electors ask the other 448 
what they think they were sent to Parliament for? Mr 
T. Dancombe, in makiug the motion, went into a detail 
to prove that the practice of voting by proxy was of 
modern origin; and that, in the earlier — “env 
history, down to the time when George III. ame 
insane, it was with great difficalty that leave of absence 
was obtained by the Peers. But, at that time, it was 
decreed that the King’s permission might be dispensed 
with, and the last protection ~ em — — — 
islation was removed. [Mr Duncombe might have 
me is the fact, that ail all the abuses and bad 
practices in state affairs have sprung up since the vaunted 
Revolution of 1688, an event which rendered the aristo- 
cracy the masters of the king and the people. | The 
principle on which the absurd practice of voting by 
proxy had been defended was, that the Peers were not 
responsible, as they represented no one but themselves. 
Lord Stanley defended the proxy with some dexterity, 
by reterting on the members of the House of Commons 
wor pe pow ; for only do — pair off for any 
they think proper, but are in the constant practice 
of voting on questions, not one word of the debate on 
which they have heard. He declared that, though 186 
had voted on the question of repeal of the Septennial 
Act, only 40 had listened to the debate. This was 
rather a serious argument, and no answer to it was 
given, Sir R. Peel followed it up, and recommended to 
Fy 9g" — a the — ¥ a CO-0r- 
ranch of the legisiature, to look at home—to 
take the beam out of their own eye before attempting to 
take the mote out of their brother’s. The vote was—for 
the motion, 81; against it, 129. Tory-Ministerial 
majority, 48. 
_RBate-Payinc CLauses.—Next day, another exhibi- 
tionof the scandalous conduct of our Reformed Parliament, 
took place on the occasion of Mr Duncombe’s motion for 
the second reading of the bill to abolish the rate-paying 
clauses in the Reform Act. Lord John Russell having 
opposed the bill, was asked by Mr Hume whether he 
meant to cheat the people when he gave them the Reform 
Act? Immediately shouts of ‘ Divide !”——** Question !” | 
arose, the members having evidently now come to the 
conviction that their duty is not to deliberate but simply 
mee Mr Grote, however, expressed his determination 
to be put down by clamour and noise; and stated 
that, throughout all md town constituencies, a very strony 
feeling existed against the rate-paying clauses. Mr Dun- 
combe, in reply, said that Lord John Russell, when he 
introduced the Reform Bill, had told them that he proposed 
increase the constituency to half a million; but the 
returns shewed that it was at present only 300,000. 
deficiency he attributed to the rate-paying clauses. 
Lord John had said, in 1831, that no constituency should 
have fewer than 300 electors; but there were 12 of 200, 
W of 300, 86 under 500, aud no tewer than 217 boroughs 
having fewer than 3000 voters, in every one of which he 
confident that the Keformers would, in a short time, 
be beaten by bribery and intimidation. The division 
wat—for the second reading, 73; against it, 166—Tory- 
terial majority, 93—Atter defecting this measure, 





Ward Jobn Russell succeeded also in throwing out Mr 
illiam Williams’ bill for repealing the stamp-duty on | 
the admission of freemen. 
Law or Lisex..—Another nuisance the Ministry 
Lae meted in rescuing from abatement, is the law of | 
‘- Im moving the second reading of the bili for | 
“uring the liberty of the press, Mr (’Conpell said that, | 
* the law at present stood, he defied any one to give a | 
tOnition of a libel, Anything was @ libel, Lord | 
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Elienberough had held that it was s libel to call Lord 
Hardwicke a sheep-feeder from Cambridge, and Lord 
Redesdale a stout-built special pleader. .The only. at 
tempt to define libel that he had ever beard of, was to 
say that it was anything which hurt the feelings of any 
human being. He proposed to confine an action for libel 
to the case where it would effect anything injurious to 
the party of whom it was spoken. In ail cases of libel 
he would allow the defendant to give the trath in evi- 
dence, not as an answer to the chargo, but asa fact for 
the consideration of a jury. He thought that, in eases 
where not more than £20 of damages had been given, no 
costs should be awarded; and where £59 was given, fall 
costs, as between attorney and client. He would enact, 
that-4 person, before bringing an action for a libel, should 
call upon the acensed party for a retractation; and the 
retractation should be a bar to the prosecution, or, at 
any rate, go asa fact to the jury. Sie John Campbell 
opposed the bill, not because the law of libel did not re- 
quire amendinent, but because it woald make the hw 
worse than it was at present. There was no definition 
in the bill of what was a libel, (can Sir Johu define it ?) 
nor how far a man might go in proving he truth, He 
opposed the preposal of Mr O'Connell te free the pab. 
lisher of a libel from punishment, if he only gave up the 
author ; for might not a scapegoat be procured to stand 
author for anything that might be published-.-a person 
who would consider the jail his home? Sie F. Pollock 
said that the law of libel required amendment on many 
points, and that the present system of awarding costs was 
monstrous. Mr Sergeant Talfourd opposed the bill, on 
the ground that every provision in it appeared to be de- 
signed for the immunity and protection of those whe 
disseminate slander, while not one tittie of protection 
was afforded to that private character and private repue 
tation which he was sure Mr O'Connell would feel te 
be one of the dearest possessions any individual could 
enjoy. The bill, after seme farther discussion, was lost 
by a majority of 55 to 47—another instance of the man- 
ner in which the membere of the Reformed House attend 
to their duties. 

SunDaY TRAVELLING.—A victory was, om the mo. 
tion of Dr Bowring, gained over cant and hypocrisy, by 
the expunging of the clause prohibiting Sandsy travelling 
on the Glasgow, Paisley, Kilinarnock, and Greenock Rail. 
way Bill, Mr Roebuck maintained that the strict 
observance of the Sunday was contrary to the Christian 
religion—it was nothing more than an ascetic and Jewish 
usage, having no relation to the morals of the people; it 
was a mere matter of hypocrisy in some people, and 
ignorance in others. He challenged the Lord’s-Day gen- 
tlemen to produce Christian authority for human legisla. 
tion in regard to the Sabbath, He uet only quoted 
Archbishop Cranmer and Archbishop Whatley, but, at 
great length, St Paul himself, to prove that the command 
to keep the Jewish Sabbath was not binding on Christians, 
Mr Roebuck read his Scripture quotations so impressively 
and seriously, that Sir Robert Inglis honestly expressed 
his obligation to him for makingthem. Mr Labouchere, 
Sir John Campbeil, and Lord Johu Russell all opposed 
the clause; and the motion was ultimately carried by 
118 to 63. What will our long-faced aeigbbours ef the 
west say to this? 





ENGLAND. 
NECESSITY OF ADDITIONAL PARLIAMENTS, We 
have long been of opinion that ove Parliament is quite 
inadequate to transact the affairs of this country ; and we 
predict that, ere long, this will be gewerally admitted. 
Sir John Campbell, in a late debate, eid that be woald 
have brought in an act for the amendment of the law ef. 
libel hi:nself, “were it mot for tha lamentable state of the 
business in the House, which made him despaiz.of geting, 
any measure carried Uiroujh, On the first day ef the 
session, he introduced his lanprisonment for Debt Bills 
and, up to that hour, he had pot been, able. to get, + 
throagh the Committee. the had five, or six other mete 
sures for the improvement of she law seedys when 
honourable gentlemen speculated. us sigh aa 
the meeting of the comyesatiou, it, way, 
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the real business of the House could be attended to." 
Mr Peter Borthwick— who, since he left off bookselling 
at Dalkeith, has taken the Church of England ander his 
special patronage—retorted, fairly enough, by asking Sir 
John “ whether, by practical legislation was understood 
the discovery of an imaginary surplus, in the pursuit of 
which so much time had been wasted.” We may tell 
Sir John, that, in all assemblies, will be found a number 
of men who, merely for the satisfaction of hearing their 
own most sweet voices, and seeing their speeches in print, 
will speculate on all manner of subjects, although they 
may not take the slightest interest in the subject on which 
they talk ; and, besides that, it is impossible to prevent 
such useless talking; so that the real business of the 
House must, as it, indeed, seems already to be, brought 
to a stand still, unless some remedy be obtained. Lord 
Brougham, on another occasion, remarked, that no mea- 
sure, except the Resolutions against Canada, had made 
any progress during the Session; and he is to make 
a motion on the subject. 

What we suggest is, that the functions of the present 
Parliament should be assimilated to those of the Ameri- 
can Congress; that it should confine its attention exclu. 
sively to those questionsin which the whole United King- 
dom, asa nation, and in which every individual in it, are 
interested. All local and private bills—such as those for 
roads, railways, harbours, and those in which particular 
estates or persons are concerned, such as bills for the sale 
or exchange of entailed estates, and others of a like nature 
=—~we would leave to local legislatures, or rather Parlia- 
ments to sit in Edinburgh and Dublin, and in two or three 
of the English towns the most conveniently situated, This 
is the American system, and it works admirably. A rail- 
way bill, if it run through only one state, can be obtained 
for £30, whereas £30,000 is probably not too much to 
expect that such a bill will cost in Britain. All the ques- 
tions we have enumerated are not only much more 
cheaply, but much more efficiently, as well as expedi- 
tiously investigated on the spot, than at the distance of 400 
or 500 miles ; for the expense of taking agents, engineers, 
and witnesses such a distance, and keeping them away 
from their business and their homes, is of itself a great 
grievance, and attended with an almost insupportable 
expense. 

The number of local and private bills annually brought 
into Parliament, is about 300 ; and many of them, such 
as canal and railway bills, almost always occasion much 
trouble to the members, and consume, in committees 
especially, much valuable time; for they are almost al- 
ways keenly opposed. Noone will pretend, after the ex- 
posures which have been made within the last few months, 
that the present Houses of Parliament transact such 
business with more impartiality than « local Parliament 
is likely to do. Every one, indeed, must know that the 
bill that is supported by the greatest influence, and not 
the most beneficial measure for the public, has the 
greatest probability of being carried. Witness, for ex- 


ample, the Granton Harbour and the Trinity Harbour | 


Bills—the first carried through with such breathless | 


haste, that the petitions against it were always found to 
be too late; the other meeting with a protracted opposi- 
tion, and obliged to be brought into Parliament year 
after year, at a ruinous expense, and most injurious de- 
lay, though, at last, it appears that the promoters of it 
are as well entitled to have their bill as even the Duke of 
Buccleuch himeelf. 

Had Parliament not been sitting, we would have ex- 
plained what are the means used by the adepts in such 
matters, for carrying through such bills; but the fear of 
a visit from the Sergeant-at-Arms, with the Speaker's 
warrant, restrains our pen. 

The canvassing, solicitations, and annoyance to which 
members are exposed, and the loss of time occasioned by 
local and private bills, are a serious grievance; for 
thereby the attention of members is distracted from the 
great interests of the nation, and wasted in the adjustment 
or compromise of petty local squabbles, Hence much of 
the public business is done in the most slovenly and 
careless manner, occasioning tronble, lors, and expense 








to these affected by the law, and creating more labour to 
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the legislature in botching bungled work, by “ acts ty 
o*? 66 j ” 

amend an act;"’ “‘actsto explainan act; and all those other 
supplementary acts with which the statute book is 
No one could believe the obvious blunders which are 
constantly committed, who has not had frequent o¢. 
casion to peruse it. We have often wondered who were 
the persons who drew up acts of Parliament. A 
was passed two years ago, relative to patents, allowing 
patentee to disclaim any part of the invention claime 
which he might discover, after he had obtained his patent, 
not to be original. Now, all the applications are ordered 
to be made through the ‘Clerk of the Patents in Seo. 
land,”’ though there neither is, nor ever was. any eneh 
officer in Scotland. In the present Scotch Bankrupt Act, 
a meetiig of the creditors is appointed to be held the day 
after the last examination of the bankrupt, and another 
fourteen days after that examination; but the appointment 
of the first meetinzis an error, the clause having been copied 
inadvertently trom the former statute, and so it is known 
by the name of the “ nugatory meeting,” and nothing js 
ever done at this meeting except adjourning it for a fort. 
night. Yet, althougl half-a-dozen of acts have beea 
passed to keep the bankrupt act in force from year to 
year, this obvious and admitted blunder, and many 
equally obvious in it, have never been corrected. To give 
another out of the innumerable instances that could be 
pointed out, an act was passed last year for paying medi. 
cal men for their attendance on coroners’ inquests. The 
want of payment, in such cases, had long been complained 
of. The doctors chuckled when they got their act; but, 
at the first coroner’s inquest which took place, it was 
found there was no fee for the doctor, simply because the 
act specified no fund out of which the payment was to be 
made. 

The remedy for all this slovenliness, is to give the 
members less work to do, and not to keep them constantly 
sitting in committees on matters of mere local concern 





SCOTLAND. 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY.—AII the noisy and tur. 
bulent scenes which the political meetings in Edinburgh 
have of late years exhibited, were completely thrown inte 
the shade at the first meeting of the General Assembly, 
on the question of choosing a Moderator. Dr Welsh 
who proposed Dr Lee, was interrupted repeatedly in the 
most rude and disgraceful manner; and the noise and 
confusion which prevailed exceed description, The cant 
and hypocrisy spouted forth were so perfectly insufferable, 
that Dr Welsh was forced to tell Dr lerrie—a pluralist 
and rabid Tory—that, although he thought it unnecessary 
to have the words “glory of God” continually on his 
lips, he trusted he was as much actuated by a religious 
spirit as any member of the Assembly. Is is unnecessary 
to state that Dr Lee was defeated by a majority of five to 
one; and Dr Gardner, of Bothwell, was elected Mo- 
derator., 

CHuRcH EXTENSION.—We have not space in the 
present Register to shew how clearly the evidence laid 
before the Commissioners proves that there is no want of 
church accommodation in Edinburgh, We will at pre 
sent only direct attention to the hint given to Lord Had- 
dington by Lord Melbourne, that, before applying to the 
consolidated fund for money to endow additional clergy- 
men, it would be proper to have recourse to 
tithes and rents which belonged to the bishops in Soot. 
land before the Revolution, now, under gross mism@s& 
nagement, yielding £2717 a-year, and also to the unex 
hausted teinds. This hint alarmed the Scottish nobility 
in the House ; and Lord Aberdeen declared, that, taking 
the unexhausted teinds for any other purpose than the 
support of the minister of the parish whence they were 
derived, was nothing else than plunder—that is to #7, 
that, if the Earl’s ancestors acquired a parish a century 
and a half ago, with a rental of «1000, and a 
of 1000 persons, for which one clergyman was paid ost 
of the teinds, (which in truth are never paid for 
a purchaser,) und now the rental is £15,000, ne 
pulation 3009, and three clergymen are 
is plunder and robbery to call upon the Bari @ 
support apy more clergymen out of the 416,000 aye 
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than his ancestors did out of their £1000. The 
above are the proportions in which population and 
rents have increased in the period specified. We pre- 
dicted long ago that the veil would be torn off the 
hypocriticel Charch-Extensionists, when the unex. 
nsusted teinds came to be touched. We have some 
doubts whether the whole scheme was not got up to save 
these teinds, At least we know that one of the most 
veaioas of the Church-Extensionists, who gave £50 to 
paild churches, draws upwards of £400 a-year of this 
gertof church plunder. He perhaps does not know he 
jg so much indebted to the Church; but the Commis- 
sioners. in their next report, will clear up this matter in 
a way very little to the satistaction of the landowners, 
We suspect most of them now regret the raising of the 
ery of * The Church in danger !”’ 

Law REForM.—The outcry raised against Mr Wal- 
lace’s Law Reforms is most amusing. It proceeds ex. 
cinsively from one quarter—from a set of young, brief- 
less advocates; and the front of Mr Wallace’s offending— 
although this is kept out of view—is his proposal to 
abolish the useless sinecure office of Sheriff-Depute, of 
which we have thirty-three with salaries varying from 
£300 to £800 a-year. These advocates are at present 
earning by political prostitution a right to these snug 
offices. Hinc tlle lachryme. 

IRELAND. 

DuBLIN APOTHECARIES’ COMPANY.—Of the privi- 
leges and monopolies so numerous in the United King- 
dom, none so loudly calls for the interference of Parlia- 
ment as those of the apothecaries of England and Ireland. 
They possess powers which are extremely injurious to 
the public, to the physicians and surgeons of those 
countries, and are peculiarly oppressive to the graduates of 
Seotland ; so much so that we are convinced, that, ifa 
proper representation to Parliament were made, the mem- 
bersofall parties would agreein abolishing these privileges. 
It is now nearly half a century since the Irish Parlia- 
ment passed an act—and, about twenty years since, a simi- 
lar act was passed in England—by which no person can 
practise as an apothecary in those countries who has not 
served a seven years’ apprenticeship to one of their own 
vody, and passed their examination. Many physicians 
and surgeous who have served apprenticeships to apothe- 
caries in Scotland, and who have obtained a surgeon’s diplo- 
ina and the degree of M.D., are debarred from practising in 
England or Ireland by these privileges. If any one prac- 
tises as physician or surgeon, he is at the mercy of those 
apothecaries, because they, being always firat called in to 
visit the sick, they will consult enly those physicians 
whom they find most ready to order many useless but expen- 
five drugs ; and so far is this carried, that the physicians 
often bargain to have a per centage on the whole pre- 
tcriptions at the end of each year! To shew the absur- 
city of the mouopoly, it must be remembered that the 
Pharmacoporias are drawn up by the physicians, the 
Whole directions for the compounding and exhibition of 
the medicines are written by them, from which the 
apothecary dares not deviate ; yet the physician is declared 
‘neapable of putting the rules which he himself laid down 
into execution. There are no such absurdities in Scot- 
land. Any person, without apprenticeship, without ex- 
‘mination, or anything to recommend him, may com- 
mence when he pleases as apothecary, and no mischief re- 
‘alts from this system ; yet we admit some education would 
he desirable ; but no one would dream of preventing 
4 physician or surgeon from practising as an apothecary. 

ov observations have been written in consequence 
°f a petition to Parliament from Mr John Stevenson, 
‘argeon in Limerick, wherein the tyranny and gross op- 
Pression of the apothecaries of Ireland is shewn in strong 
ee but similar cases are often met with in England. 
teneen served an apprenticeship to an apothecary, 

ned a diploma from the Faculty of Physicians and 
cartoons of Glasgow, and has practised as apothecary 
be Acer ey practitioner for twenty-four years; but yet 
ion been prosecuted and annoyed by the Company of 
of Dublin, although their governor, in 
4, wrote him that it would be “ extremely oppressive”’ 
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to interfere with him. This gentleman has a large and 
valuable laboratory in Limerick ; -yet, after twenty-four 
years’ experience, they want him to begin his profession 
anew, byserving a seven years’ apprenticeship toone of their 
own body! Such acts of injustice and absurdity cannot be 
much longer tolerated ; and we call on the Scottish press, the 
members of the profession, and the public, to make known 
the hardships under which the medical practitioners of 
this country labour, more especially the graduates of 
Scotland—a body of individuals well worthy the protec- 
tion of the public ; who, by their enthusiasm and learn. 
ing, have raised the fame of the medical schools of Seot- 
land to be the envy and admiration of the world. Pub- 
lie wrongs are often remedied at the expense and sacri- 
fice of an individual, and we think the public and medi- 
cal profession are deeply indebted to Mr Stevenson for 
the bold and decided manner in which he has come for- 
ward and appealed to Parliament for protection for him- 
self and others. 
THE CONTINENT. 

The firing at Louis Philippe has done much good, as 
making the rulers uneasy always does; and he has, in 
consequence, liberated several hundreds of persons im- 
prisoned for political offences.—Our absurd co nduct in 
keeping ten ships of the line in the Tagus, ready to fire 
on the people of Lisbon, in order to keep a useless, fat, 
dumpy girl on the throne, has been requited as such a 
piece of service deserves—by the Portuguese raising the 
duties on the importation of British goods to a prohibit- 
ory rate. Well might Oxenstiern exclaim, “ Quam 
parva sapientia gubernatur mundus !°’ 





CANADA. 

The resolutions for coercing and plundering the Can- 
adians, have passed both Houses; and a bill founded on 
them has been brought in by Lord John Russell. This 
was a measure quite to the taste of the Lords, and they 
had not even the decency to go through the form of de- 
bating it; and socertain did all parties in that honour. 
able House feel that a measure for plundering and pun- 
ishing the subject had no chance of being defeated ‘here, 
that enly about a dozen of them attended, Lord 
Brougham, with a spirit which we regret to see he has of 
late years so seldom exhibited, opposed the resolutions, 
giving to each, as it passed, an emphatic “ Not content,” 
Iie declared himself in favour of most of the demands of 
the inhabitants of Lower Canada, He did not believe 
that the Canadians would take up arms; but it was im- 
possible to see the result of the present policy of the 
rovernment, His Lordship afterwards entered a long 
aud able protest in the journals against the resolutions. 
What is to be done, after all, is not so obvious. The 
Duke of Wellington asked the question ; but got no an- 
swer. He said, that if, by virtue of the &th resolution, 
they intended te seize on the money in the Canadian Ex. 
chequer, he would say there was no authority for such a 
proceeding, than which nothing could be more improper, 
Why did his Grace vote for it then? What is the use of 
the resolutions or of the bill to follow on them, unless 
the money is to be seized ? 

We think it exceedingly unlikely that the Canadians 
will tamely submit to the insults and injuries offered 
to them by the oligarchy of this country, They may be 
forced for a time, through weakness, to submit; but, ere 
long, these resolutions will put an end to the connection 
between Canada and the mother country ; and no colony 
had ever a more justifiable cause for dissevering the con- 
nexion, ‘The grievances are positively greater than these 
which drove the United States into successful revolt ; and 
it is impossible that the inhabitants of these States can- 
not feel sympathy with the Canadians, to say nothing of 
the obvious advantage of having their northern frontier 
protected from attack, 

Of the spirit with which the resolutions will be met in 
Lower Canada, we may judge from what is going on in 
Upper Canada, where ali are British, and ne “aliens.” 
Governor Head, finding the last Legislative Amembily 
nearly as troublesome as thatof Lower Canada, dimelved 
it ; and, to secure a return of a majority of these becould 
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rely on, imitated the example set himat home, and created, 
by grants of the public lands, as}many fictitious votes as 
overwhelmed the real conatituency. He then thought all 
was right ; but the consequence has been, that the people, 
being, in this anfair manoer, excluded from their House 
of Assembly, have summoned a Parliament of their own 
—delegates from every township having, by this time, 
met at Toronto. 
plenty of work for some tine to come. 





COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. 


The greatest distress prevails in all the manufacturing 
districts; and thousands of operatives are in a state of 
starvation. 
the Corn-I..ws; for that is a measure which will never be 


got in a period of prosperity. The black fiags and proces. | 


sions Which carried the Reform B.1l, by shewing the aris- 
tocracy they might lose something else than the rotten 
burghs, must again be resorted to; and cheap bread, cheap 
meat, and a fair competition with the foreign artisan, 


whose bread and meat are not taxed, must be demanded | 


with a voice of thunder. 
until the ruling power—that is, those who ride on the 
backs of the people—are made uneasy, They never vield, 
till decided symptoms of an intention of those ridden 
lying down and giving them a roll in the dirt are shewn, 
All that is necessary is, the demonstration of a fixed pur- 
pose to liedown, The aristocracy, stupid as they are, 
are not 80 ignorant 2s not to know that the people can 
unseat them when they please, 

What right have the 100,000 landowners of the United 
Kingdom, that they may be pampered in luxury, to 
enslave the 24,000,000 7 What riglit have they, we ask, 
to keep millions of skilful operatives in idleness and 
misery? Foreign nations would most willingly take 
our manufactures, if we would take what they have to 
give us in exchange—corn and cattle ; and that is precisely 
what our operatives want. How can we compete with 
foreigners in the markets of the world, when the food of 
an operative in this country costs double what it does in 
any other country? Let therefore the cry of the dis- 
tressed manufacturers, be the “ Repeal of the laws 
against the importation of food of all sorts ;"* let there be 
large meetings and processions in every town and parish, 
to frighten the landowners ; and the Repeal will be 
obtained, and this present distress quickly disappear, 





AGRICULTURE. 


In exposing the pernicious effects of the corn-laws, 
we shall now proceed to shew how they diminish pro- 
fits, under which term we include not only the profits of 
mercantile mien, but the emoluments of all professions, 
trades, and employments, not excluding the agriculturists 
themselves. We also comprise under the term profit, 
the interest of money, and consequently the incomes of 
the stock holder, monied-man, and capitalist, however their 
money or capital may be employed, All these classes 
have one common interest, the labouring classes have the 
same—that profits should be high. There is one class, 
and one class alone, the landowneis, interested in having 
profits low. Ju order to raise within this country the 
quantity of food necessary for its continually increasing 
population, foreign supplies bk ing excluded, it has been 
necessary to lesort from time to time, to Jad « 
and lowes quality, till at present hardly anything but the 
tops of the highest hills and the most barren heatls are 
left uncultivated. The cupital and labour, which, when 


expended on the best soils, will produce five quarters of | 


wheat, willon the next quality produce only four, on 
the third three, and so on, till we arrive at soils which 


The Colonial Office is likely to have | 


Now is the time to agitate for the repeal of | 


No concession is ever inade, | 


lower | 
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barely return the seed, and repay the expense of |, 
upon them, without leaving almost any profit. But the 
rate of profit must be regulated, by the return, not 
the best, but from the worst soils cultivated; for if the 
return from the worst did not repay the capital and labour 
| expended on them and a smali profit, they would cease to 
_ be cultivated. Hence the price of grain rises in p 
tiou as it is found necessary to resort to the cultivation 
j ea : ° . 
_ of the inferior soils. But it may be said, that, if soils ro. 
| ducing three quarters an acre may be profitably tilled 
, those producing five quarters—especially as good land is 
_ cultivated at less expense, and with less labour than bad 
| —must yield an exorbitant profit; and so they would 
_ if there were no landowners; but the landowner steps nm 
and pockets whatever exceeds the minimum produce—that 
is to say, in the case supposed, one or two quarters from 
| each acre, according as his land is of the first or ge. 
cond quality, and the proportion he thus receives is rent, 
It is evidently the same thing to a farmer, whether he 
cultivates a soil yielding three quarters an acre without 
rent, or cultivates a soil which will yield five quarters, 
| and pays two quarters as rent. Hence rent arises, ang 
| owes its creation to the necessity—as the population of a 
| country increases—of having recourse to inferior soils; 
and the smaller the return which the farmers who culti. 
—vaic the most inferior soils receive for their capital and 
| labour, the more advantageous is tt to the whole body of 
landowners. This may appear paradoxical ; but it will be 
| admitted that the landowners at least consider high rents 
beneficial to them; and the less a farmer obtains in culti. 
| vating an inferior soil, the more rent will he be inclined 
_ to give for the permission to cultivate a better soil, 
' That the landowners are interested in keeping profi: 
| low, is obvious from another consideration, The whole 
| produce of a farm is divided into rent, wages, and profits, 
In most farms the wages consist of a quantity of grain, 
given to each plougbman, which quantity continues for 
a long period of years, with little variation; hence the fluc. 
tuation is confined to rent and profits. But, when profits 
in a country are Jow, the farmer—being forced, by the 
competition constantly going on, to cuntent himself with 
the average rate—is compelled to give a higher rent than 
he would do were profits high. We thus find that the 
interest of the landowner is opposed to that of every other 
class; for no other stands in the same hostile position 
to the general welfare. The farmers are obviously inter- 
ested in high profits, so are all who buy and sell. If 
these numerous classes are in prosperous circumstances, 
professional men have abundant employment and ample 
rewuneration. The labouring classes are in like manner 
deeply interested in having the profits of their employers 
high. When this is the case, capital rapidly aug 
ments; to employ that capital, new fields of enterprise 
and industry are laid open—hence an increased de 
for labourers ; and the price of labour, like that of com- 
modities, being regulated by the supply and the demand, 
Wages iise, and the comfort of the working classes 
| increased. To exhaust the subject, the only other class 
to be adverted to is the stockholder, monied-man, of 
capitalist, not himself engaged in business, but living 
on the interest—that is, the profit of his money. But 
it is needless to insist on what is sufficiently obvious 
in itself, and is corroborated by all history—vV!?-+s that 
the rate of interest is regulated by the rate of profit; for 
the interest the borrower can afford to give can 
| on nothing else, in general, than the profit he cap ; 
by its employment. It is, therefore, clear that the lanc- 
| owners, as long as there are corn-laws, have an interes 
adverse to that of every other class, and that their pre 
ceedings ought at all times to be watched with 
utmost jealousy. 
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